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The Camera Regis under Henry II 
PART I 


| Lg ee ageay TOUT?’S great study of the wardrobe, by the very 
fact that it grows in volume and precision as the thirteenth 
century proceeds, may lead us to think that any kind of household 
receiving and spending department was almost entirely a product 
of the reign of Henry III. Certainly I have had something of that 
impression myself. On examination, however, we may well come 
to the conclusion that such ideas arise because the wardrobe rolls 
survive from the thirteenth century, while we have nothing of the 
kind from the twelfth. I should not like to hazard any opinion 
as to the nature of household organization in the Norman reigns, 
but I am fairly well convinced that the wardrobe was nothing more 
than a substitute for an earlier function of the camera curie, that it 
grew in and out of the chamber, indeed, that the peculiar habit of 
Angevin monarchy could not have survived without a household 
office capable at all times of doing very much what was done by the 
wardrobes of Henry III and Edward I. The scale of the work done 
under Henry II may have been smaller, the offices may have been 
less fully developed and less stable in name and function. But the 
camera of Henry II, Richard and John does not seem to me to have 
differed vitally from some of its more famous successors—more 
famous, that is, in modern written history. The two misae rolls 
surviving from the eleventh and fourteenth years of John appear 
now to be expense rolls of the camera regis, and, smaller though their 
scope is, they are not essentially different in content from the expense 
rolls of Edward I’s wardrobe. It is with the camera of Henry II, 
carrying its history as well as I can to the point where the wardrobe 
begins to make itself apparent as one of the camera’s functions, that 
I am here concerned. It will be necessary now and then to put 
upon facts gathered from the records of Henry a value deduced from 
what we know of the practice under his sons, but the intention of 
this essay is limited to the first Angevin reign. 

More than fifty years ago Mr. Hubert Hall! lamented the 
‘little light’ that had been ‘thrown upon the shadowy fabric 


1 The Red Book of the Exchequer (Rolls set.), ed. H. Hall, i, p. xxiii. 


* All rights reserved. 
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of the camera’, and that light has not increased notably since 
he wrote. The darkness has even come to seem greater by contrast 
with the clarity with which Professor Tout has illuminated the suc- 
ceeding century, nor, I think, will it ever be completely dissipated. 
If I can hope to add a little to the light in what follows, it will be 
seen that it remains fitful and sometimes hesitant. 

Few historians, of whatever degree, can be without some debt 
to that abstract of twelfth-century records which the Rev. R. W. 
Eyton printed under the general title of the Court Household and 
Itinerary of King Henry II. It opens with a profession of faith: 
“Facts, simple fe :ts; where they were accomplished; when they 
were accomplished; who accomplished them . . . these are the 
primary and most essential elements of pure history.’ ‘ Pure 
history ’ would not, I suppose, be appealed to with such uncon- 
scious certitude now as it was in 1878, but, if we are not of those who 
feel the need for a philosophy of history, Eyton’s formula can hardly 
be bettered as a statement of the intention of any essay that sets out 
to treat of the administrative complexities of this capriciously 
documented age. One clause I have omitted in my quotation; 
‘and what was said as to how they were accomplished at the time 
of their coming to pass’; for this is too much. ‘ Facts, simple 
facts’, too often facts abandoned by the wayside of record, dis- 
placed facts without ascertainable relevance or connexion, are 
almost all we have to guide us. The age was not without its com- 
mentators; but the experience of a Ralf de Diceto or a Richard fitz 
Neal is not always forthcoming—and, as brought to bear upon the 
inner circle of the court and household, very seldom. For we are 
conscious of an inner nucleus of obscurity in which the king, 
seconded by some few bishops of political habit and laymen of high 
place or competence, and served by a train of chambertlains, marshals, 
clerks and valets, moves and acts. We know the effects of this 
central will day by day with some precision. But we know it by 
what it does and not as what it is. We can read the precepts that 
come from the moving centre of power as it makes its way about its 
task of governing England. Of the nature of that will, individual 
or composite, of its habit in discussion and decision, of the first 
inception of its multifarious writs—in a council, a curia, a chamber; 
by the mere will of the king, of the justiciar, of a governing clique 
of counsellors—of all this we know only the effects as they lie 
upon the rolls. The place of their inception is a darkened stage. 
Names and some few dramatic passages of action have the familiarity 
of Shakespearian tragedy; but how the actors dispose themselves 
and move to play their parts we can at best only conjecture. 

We have, therefore, the paradox that, whereas the external parts 
of state—the shires and the bailiffries and the great offices of the 
curia and the exchequer, are easy to study in their rolls and from the 
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accounts of contemporaries, it is in proportion as they have grown 
away from the central curia that we come to know them. To ‘ go 
out of court ’ is to keep records, to pass into record and into the 
clear light of history. The sheriffs, the justices, the barons of the 
exchequer keep rolls, the king and his familiars in the privacy of 
their secret counsels, keep, or have left, none. 

For different reasons, the same is true of the king’s daily routine 
of material living. The household, the hospicium regis, as we know 
it under Henry III, and even already under John, is divided into 
offices, each with its executive head, a butler, larderer or cook, 
each usually with a clerk to keep his accounts and valets and servants 
under him, and there are indications enough from the Pipe Rolls and, 
before them, from the Constitutio Domus Regis, that the model was 
already set under Henry I. But what rolls of accounts they kept, 
what was their personnel, whether or in what degree they were 
bound together under the general authority of the chamberlain and 
the chamber, or formed independent groups under the seneschal, 
the constable, the marshal, the butler and the chamberlain, is more 
difficult to determine. And the difficulty is in part the same, that 
rolls are destroyed when they have lost their immediate value as 
accounts. As long as household business is done within the house- 
hold its records remain there and are lost. If we wish to know how 
the daily life of the court was conducted, controlled and paid for, 
we must search out those few transactions which have been done 
for it beyond its limits. If a sheriff buys for the wardrobe or 
kitchen, or provides for the king’s guests on their journey to 
his court, or arranges transport for all or some of the offcia, 
we shall find his account or his warrant in the rolls of chancery 
or treasury. The routine of the household’s own action we niay 
not know. 

As with matters, so with men. A season of leave or duty 
away from the household may bring the cook or the valet into 
history. He is ‘ out of court’, the subject of writs for pay and 
lodging; of writs which, when their work is done, come to rest 
in the close roll or the sheriff’s account. Working ‘in court’, 
within the household, they, and much greater men than they, 
will work in obscurity; their pay and the expenses that they make, 
that might have told us the whole scope of their duties and their 
relation to their fellows, were borne upon the rolls of obscure 
clerks, rolls which were not thought to be worth keeping and 
were destroyed when their substance had been summarized and 
engrossed upon the greater rolls of expense. Even for the reign 
of John the material is incomplete. Two misae or expense rolls, 
the roll of his praestita or advances for his seventh year, an occasional 
reflexion of some event or office or personality in the rolls of 
chancery or treasury, a rare witness of one of the more important 
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servants to some charter, their warrants upon the letters close, the 
chance mention of chroniclers, is the equipment at our disposal 
for the history of the household. 

The camera curie, camera regis, for the terms are used indifferently,’ 
lies for the most part within this circle of shadow that surrounds 
the throne, and, for the first years of its history, so does its successor, 
the wardrobe also. The denotation, the extension of the term 
camera might in itself be questionable. In the descriptive accounts 
of the chroniclers, camera regis is a place where he may be found 
deciding, taking counsel, resting, gambling, talking with his in- 
timates. It would almost seem that any apartment where he may 
be in privacy, away from public access, becomes camera regis, 
whether in one of his own castles or palaces, or in the house of a 
friend. Is, then, the camera the vehicle of all the central actions of 
government, a council chamber and a council secretariat in one— 
the changing focus of the state, with king and counsellors and the 
clerks who render down their decisions into minutes and writs? 
Professor Tout seems to take this view: ‘ The camera curie followed 
the court and had a definite home of its own assigned to it at each 
stage of the king’s wanderings. This was a place where ministers 
met to transact business.’ 2 

The narrow circumstances of a half-barbarous court may give 
this description a kind of truth. It is probable that many royal 
residences had only one chamber designed and equipped for writing 
and living. An account for repairs at Caen in 1180 may be very 
nearly exhaustive of what there was in the financial capital of the 
Duchy—‘ the rooms in the Tower and Castle, the small chapel, 
the chamber and the hall’. But the arrangement of the king’s 
houses must have improved with changing standards of ad- 
ministration. We begin to hear of a private camera,‘ a place for 
living rather than working, possibly one for each of the larger 
offices,>5 and, as at Winchester, a camera clericorum® From the 
’seventies we begin to hear of the thalamus, probably a king’s bed- 
room or parlour. There are indications that the camera was some- 
times a detached or self-contained building.? Whatever may be the 


1 Camera curie and camera alternate in the reign of Henry II, the former predominating 
in the earlier years. Camera becomes normal under John. 

2 Tout, Administrative History, i. 85. 

3 Magnus Rotulus Scaccarii Normannia, i. 56: ‘In operationibus domorum turtis et 
Castri et capelle parve et camerarie et aule’. ‘The domus may have been barrack-huts. 
Cf. the ‘ domus lignee infra Baillium ’ at Gisors; ibid. p. 110. 

* Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 41; In privata camera facienda in castro nostro de Hereford. 

5 Ibid. Stabulum nostrum de Wudestok cum camera ejusdem stabuli. 

® Pipe Roll, 25 Henry II, p. 166: Et in operatione camere clericorum in castello 
Wintonie, £11. 

7 Ibid. 14 Henry II, p. 157: Pro celanda camera regis de clarendona et turbando 
clauso circa eandem cameram. {£7 35. 4d. Ibid. 28 Henry II, p. 123: Et in operatione 
unius fossati circa cameram Regis de Bruhill. 
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use of the term camera in chronicles, the camera curie of the records 
grows in definition and substance, becomes something apart, until 
it is not a place of relaxation or counsel but an office—an office of 
account, a structure of officers, clerks and servants, one among a 
cluster of officia that together make up the court and household, 
though perhaps with a special kind of pre-eminence. Its task, 
it can be seen, is not to be involved in counsel nor in the routine 
of any of the departments of the hospicium, nor to serve as a writing 
office for all functions of state or decisions of counsel of every kind. 
Its part is defined and traditional. Its equipment and its personnel 
come to be known. It is the servant of the court in a few functions 
but those vital; it is at once treasury to the king and exchequer to 
the household. It is, then, with the camera curie, camera regis, of the 
rolls rather than with the unspecialized camerae of the chroniclers 
that we must be concerned. Here, too, we may beware of extremes 
of judgement. If we turn to the introduction to Thomas 
Stapledon’s edition of the Great Roll of Normandy, at the index 
entry, ‘camera, with what synonymous ’, we shall read that ‘ by 
foreign writers the words Palatium and Camera are read synonymously 
with fiscus and aerarium; and it would seem from their language 
that in the tenth and eleventh centuries the treasure of the state 
was on the continent always carried in the train of the princes, so as 
to make the treasury, or place of deposit to depend upon the move- 
ments of the Court ’.1_ This learned and acute scholar even thought 
that he could trace the original camera of the treasure in ‘ the buildings 
which yet intervene between the Aw/a and the site of the Ballium’ 
at Caen. ‘In these camerae’, he adds, ‘was doubtless deposited 
the treasure collected in Normandy, or brought from England, and 
hence the name Camerarii de Scaccario given to the officers who, 
with the Treasurer, had the more immediate custody of the king’s 
money.’ 2 

Nothing so sweeping will do for England. Yet, leaving aside 
any question of an original unity of the denarii de camera with the 
thesaurus Angle, which is, for the Norman reigns, not proven, 
and for the Angevin reigns untrue, we may well be content to adopt 
Stapledon’s belief in their close relation. The history of the camera 
is, indeed, in great part one of finance, and the first known passage 


1 This seems to me to go too far for England. An equal exaggeration in the other 
direction might arise from a literal interpretation of Dr. Round’s dictum (The King’s 
Serjeants, p. 120), that ‘ in England the association of the Chamberlain with the king’s 
treasure is lost sight of so early that it is practically non-existent’. This view arises 
from the author’s pre-occupation with the somewhat shadowy Vere chamberlainship— 
at first shadowy and then honorific. Until 1158, Warin fitz Gerald, at least, acted as 
the chamberlain of exchequer as well as of the court, and presumably Mauduit did so 
also. If by ‘chamberlain’ we mean the servant of the king’s bed and board and 
chamber, the association lasted at least until then. 

2 Magni Rotuli Scaccarii Normannia, i, p. xxxi. 
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of that history is the achievement for itself of an identity and 
authority apart from the exchequer. 

Some household store of cash might be assumed from the very 
nature of early government and most of all of that of the House 
of Anjou. Theirs was a régime essentially itinerant, impatient 
always of its ties with the social and commercial capital of London. 
The king was constantly travelling about the country and could not 
supply himself from the treasures at Winchester or London alone. 
He did, indeed, as by the whole structure of the English land and 
government he was forced to do, carry his travelling fisc with him, 
and by the reign of John the Close Roll is forthcoming to prove 
that receipt of treasure was effected in camera regis by a formal act, 
and regularized and acknowledged by writs of quittance to the 
treasurer and chamberlains of the exchequer.!_ Once received, the 
thesaurus de scaccario became the denarii de camera. For the reign of 
Henry II, a similar practice can be established from memoranda 
upon the Pipe. It was at first this issued treasury money that supplied 
the household and the hundred and one emergencies of expense 
which must be met by a king and a court which was the moving 
force throughout a wide-spread and imperfectly integrated state. 
In so fat as the denarii de camera came from the treasure of England, 
the exchequer retained what had come to be its traditional position 
as the receiving and issuing bank for all or almost all the king’s 
revenue and the authority which enforced payment. 

But this is only one way in which the household comes by 
its supply. It too, has a financial mechanism of its own, and is prone, 
increasingly so as time goes on, to use it to anticipate the action of 
the exchequer or to dispense with that action altogether. Kings 
are not yet bound by the rule of their own exchequers, though it 
may already call itself ex scaccarii ; least of all Henry II, any roll of 
whose reign bears the impress of his intervention in detail and of 
his general control. For a variety of reasons, he was not always 
ready to wait for revenue to reach Westminster from the provinces 
and then be re-issued to him in the traditional form. There is 
scarcely a year when the court is in England when the camera, or 
some authority serving under the camera, is not allowed to act instead 
of the treasurer and barons, and to receive some of the profits of 
the counties and other bailiffries and custodies by direct payment in 
camera curie, in camera regis. It was, indeed, in the course of this 
function that the chamber grew to be a general financial office of the 
household, with much of the skill and, upon a simplified model, 
almost all the machinery of the Westminster exchequer. 

We may, perhaps, distinguish two main motives for these fiscal 
activities of the camera, according as they are directed to getting a 


1 Studies in Medieval History Presented to Professor Powicke, pp. 121 et seq. 
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supply of money quickly or to bringing the direct authority of the king 
to the help of the exchequer when sheriffs and bailiffs have shown 
themselves recalcitrant. For example, in the financial year 1155-56, 
half of the auxilium comitatus of a group of five midland counties and 
round sums from that of seven others! were collected by a com- 
missioner acting on the king’s writ, and never reached the treasury. 
Clearly, this was done to get money quickly and on the spot, and 
such anticipations occur throughout the reign. In 1163, on the 
other hand, acting on the second motive of reformation and control, 
Henry demanded a compotus of all arrears of the sheriffs’ farms, and 
carried them on a roll of the camera. There can, I think, be little 
doubt that compotus of these arrears was made in the chamber. 
However that may be, from 1163 onwards Henry began to take an 
active share in fiscal administration, mainly through his chamber, 
but experimenting with a variety of forms of coercion, using in 
turn amercement, direct accountability to the chamber, and even 
the selling of sheriffs’ debts to associations of Jews, to whom was 
left the task of recovery from the debtors ; that, also, by authority 
and record of the camera Roll. Here the motive was no longer 
financial but administrative; the household was being brought 
to the rescue of the exchequer, which was, no doubt, still in process 
of recovering its effectiveness after the disorder of the previous 
reign. It is in such functions, alternately domestic and more 
largely administrative, that the chamber was working towards the 
realization of its full possibilities. 

We may examine first the function of the camera as a minor 
treasury and exchequer to serve the king’s immediate needs upon 
his journeys. As far back as we have record, the court has been 
picking up debts or other moneys which happen to be available 
on the course of its journeys, sometimes fines but more often drafts 
upon the denarii comitatus, the cash collected by the sheriff and not 
yet paid into the exchequer; usually ordering them to be paid out 
of hand into the camera. Some notification of such transactions— 
almost certainly a writ of computate *—certainly, at least, the original 
of the inveni facias—would be brought by the sheriff when he came 
to make his account at Michaelmas or perhaps at Easter. The 
scale of these direct drafts upon the sheriffs’ cash in hand is very 
small in our earliest record, the Pipe Roll of 31 Henry I; William 
Mauduit is there found rendering a fine of sixty shillings ad cameram 
curie.® Since he himself is chamberlain, his case is hardly one to 


1 Pipe Roll, 2 Henry II, pp. 7, 23, 34 and 38. Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Surrey, each paying 35 marks out of an auxilium of 7o 
marks; and Norfolk 100 marks out of 250 marks. 

2 The writ produced at the exchequer in warrant of such payments is described as 
“breve . . . de computando sibi . . . quicquid expenderat’ (Pipe Ro//, 18 Henry II, 
p. 86). 

3 Ibid. 31 Henry I, p. 134. 
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justify a rule, and there is little in that roll, and I speak of the roll 
only, to make us think that the chamber was already a major financial 
office in Norman England. But such payments grow under Henry 
II and his successors. In the eleventh year of Henry his visit to 
Nottingham and his return to Southampton to cross again to 
Normandy were marked by receipts of more than {830 paid in camera 
by the sheriffs of the counties upon his route. 

In dealing with these greater receipts the receiving staff of the 
camera begins to grow also. Very occasionally Henry himself acted 
as receiver, as when the bishop of Durham made a tender of gold 
‘in Camera Curie ipsi Regi ’ —perhaps on this occasion the courtesy 
due to the bishop dictated it, though John was used to preside at the 
receipt as a matter of course. Until 1158 one of the exchequer 
chamberlains took an active part.2 After that year, when all recorded 
intervention of the Fitzgerald and Mauduit chamberlains in the 
chamber ended, receipt was made by one of three or four men 
who function year after year, but appear only by name and not 
by title; the chief of these are Ralf fitz Stephen, Geoffrey Monachus, 
Ralf Waspail and William de Ostilli. We shall have to wait till 
the middle third of the reign before we can detect any titular officer 
of the chamber, a clerk, a household chamberlain or an usher; 
but we already have a substantial staff of clerks, or servants, for 
some of them were lay—and, though a formal officialdom seems 
to be lacking, payment in camera is ordered per breve Regis from all 
sorts of persons and from various sources, and over a period of 
years payments are received by the same body of men. Occasionally 
a great subject who has made fine with the king for land or privilege 
will make his acknowledgement in camera. Probably in May, 1165, 
at Nottingham, Hugh Bigod made fine for {1000 with Henry. 
By Michaelmas of the same year he had paid 500 marks ‘ in camera 
cutie Gaufrido Monacho et Radulpho filio Stephani’. Already 
there exists the practice and occasion of receipt in camera and the 
habit in receipt of a known group of servants. The form of 
structure of an organized office will come. 

The year 1165 was above the average in transactions of this 
kind and they were varied enough to illustrate the whole practice. 
Some are simple drafts upon the sheriffs, no doubt to meet current 
expenses when the supply from the exchequer was running short, 
though when money has been paid into the camera the reason for 
the payment is seldom given. The sheriff of Hampshire has paid 
£64 in camera regis to Ralf fitz Stephen.4 He shows the authority 


1 Pipe Roll, 13 Henry II, p. 82. The entry is in the Yorkshire account and the 
transaction probably took place during the king’s visit to the North. 

2 Ibid. 2 Henry II, p. 65. ‘The sheriff of Kent claims allowance for payments ‘ in 
camera curie Warino filio Geroldi ’. 

3 Ibid. 11 Henry II, p. 7. * Ibid. p. 40. 
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of the king’s precept and is quit. Gervase de Cornhill, sheriff 
of Surrey, makes a payment of £32 155. od. in camera curie, also 
to Ralf fitz Stephen. Philip de Chimay is in debt for three years 
of the farm of the Honour of Tickhill. He pays £20 in the same 
form;? the motive may have been to reduce his arrears. In London 
the sheriffs pay 240 marks in camera curie to Ralf fitz Stephen and 
William de Ostilli* The king was at London in September, and, 
like another sum of 40 marks paid to Edward Blund, one of the 
household’s agents, though not im camera curie, the advance was 
probably ad negotia regis ; for the general expenses of the court then 
living in London. Two ecclesiastics who have withheld their pro- 
mised contributions to the army of Wales pay some of their debt in 
the same way, the abbot of St. Albans £26 12s. 4d. out of £76 55. od. 
de exercitus the bishop of Winchester {£165 145. 4d. out of 
£228 155. od. de promisso servientium de Wallia, both in camera regis 
to William de Ostilli.* The vicomtesse of Rouen, who had farmed 
the town and port of Southampton for a number of years, is removed 
from the cognizance of the treasurer and barons and must in future 
account to the chamber. Her debt is £1424 9s. 2d.7 Already 
the capacity of the chamber to take compotus of large sums of money 
is becoming evident. 

The sum of the receipts in camera for 1165, including the debt of 
the vicomtesse, which may not have been immediately realized, 
was, indeed, just over £2250. It is larger than that for most 
years * and when the court is out of England the camera goes with it 
and the English revenues are no longer exposed to these casual 
raidings from the indebtedness of this or that debtor. There are 
sequences of years when no receipts in camera appear upon the English 
rolls at all. But the capacity of receipt is there, and if we still had 
the Great Roll of Normandy for more than one financial year and 
part of a second, we might find that the Norman revenues were 
treated in the same way as those of England. 

Moreover, these direct receipts are not the whole story. There 
is, in addition, a further source of revenue which persists year by 
year whether the king is in England or in France, the reception 
of which is not said explicitly to have been im camera curie, but 


1 Pipe Roll, rz Henry II, p. 110. The alternation of ‘ Camera Curie’ with ‘ Camera 
Regis ’ may be noticed. 

® Ibid. p. $3. 3 Ibid. p. 31. 

* Edward Blund was emerging at this time as a successor to William Cade as a 
collector and buyer for the household. 

5 Ibid. p. 19. 8 Ibid. p. 42. 

7 Ibid. p. 65: ‘in Cameram Curie attornata (est) inde per breve Regis et amplius 
non exigetur ab ea per rotulos de Scaccario ’. 

® In the 25th year only £246 were thus paid in camera curie (Ibid. 23 Henry I, pp. 31, 
52 and 128) and in the 27th £253 65. 8d. (Ibid. 27 Henry II, pp. 9 and 160), but at this 
time the chamber was also receiving the profits of the abbeys of Ramsey and Wilton 
abbatia vacante. 
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which we must suppose in whole or in part to have reached the 
camera. For the first decade of the reign, the sheriffs’ claims for 
allowances show that they have provided payments, so/te, during 
the course of the year which are per breve regis and made to certain 
royal agents, sometimes to known servants of the camera, such as 
Geoffrey Monachus or Ralf Waspail, but more often to an agent 
William Cade, who cannot with certainty be placed among the 
household officials, but who clearly acted regularly as the king’s 
financial agent from 1155 to 1165. Occasionally we can see that 
William has been no more than a buyer for the court and that the 
solte that he receives have been made in obedience to a writ upon 
some bailiff for re-imbursement of sums already spent. In 1162 the 
sheriff of Berkshire claims : ‘ in soltis per breve Regis Willelmo Cade 
£38 6s. od. pro auro ad coronam filii Regis et regalia paranda’ ; 
here Cade appears in what in later reigns would be a function of the 
wardrobe—at least of the Great Wardrobe—the forerunner of 
Edward Blund in the ’seventies and of Henry de Cornhill in the 
’eighties, who were principal buyers for the household and proto- 
types of the chamberlains of London. But commonly the sheriffs’ 
solte have no specified purpose; the sheriff of Devon pays {100 
to Ralf fitz Stephen;? in 1155 the sheriff of Cambridge pays £20 ‘ in 
soltis Willelmo Cade’; in neither case, nor in a number of other 
cases in every year, is any reason assigned or the ultimate destination 
of the money revealed. They were, no doubt, for the expenses of 
route and sojourn. The king takes his debts as and when he will ; 
they never reached the exchequer. 

There are, moreover, other ways that reveal another motive. 
If the so/te swallow up the whole or the greater part of some single 
levy, as when the bulk of the auxilium comitatus of 2 Henry II for 
twelve counties was paid ‘ in soltis Willelmo Cade ’, we must suspect 
a general levy for the account of the household. When, in 1162, 
Ralf Waspail, a servant of the camera, was sent ahead of the court to 
England to join William Cade in collecting the greater part of the 
danegeld of the eighth year, the chamber is clearly involved; remem- 
bering that revenues removed from the exchequer were normally 
received in camera in later years, we may reasonably conjecture that 
they were so now. At least it is evident that it has been incon- 
venient to wait for the process of payment and reissue at Westminster. 
The purpose has been to get money quickly to be sent abroad at 
once to the king or to provide him on his landing. 

Whatever his relation to the chamber, William Cade’s activities 
were on a large scale and continued for many years. In 1161 alone, 
when the king was wholly out of England, he raised more than 


1 He was probably a London vintner, as were his sons. 
* Pipe Roll, 22 Henry II, p. 141. 
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£1100 from the counties, of which London paid 800 marks. Indeed, 
Cade’s quests for money through the shires became so much a 
feature of the financial year that they were gathered into a separate 
fund in the schedule to the chancellor’s roll of the exchequer, the 
*‘ Attornments to William Cade’, which in the tenth year were re- 
corded as £606 8s. 24.1 This looks like system as the year 1164 
understood it, system by which the majority ? of the sheriffs’ so/te, 
made most commonly to William Cade, but so frequently to Ralf 
fitz Stephen, Geoffrey Monachus,’? Ralf Waspail,* as to show the 
chamber’s concern with them, had the same destination as the 
payments in camera curie—the difference being no more than that they 
were not rendered personally in camera but were paid to a visiting 
representative of the household who collected the money from the 
sheriffs in their own shires. In so far as this money reached the 
king, and not through the exchequer, its receipt involved, in the 
last recourse, a compotus in camera curie. 

These various casual sources of revenue—the provision of the 
household by anticipation of the treasury receipt in moderate 
and irregular sums taken up here and there in the provinces—are 
most characteristic of the reign of Henry II before his departure from 
England in 1166, though they did persist in some measure to the end. 
Receipts in camera never wholly failed, and when William Cade died 
or retired in 1165, his place was partially taken by Edward Blund,5 
and the so/te went on. But the more than £2000 in camera of 1165— 
if we add Cade’s takings it was between three and four thousand— 
was not equalled. Perhaps in compensation, a revenue upon quite 
a different basis began to arise from 1168 onwards, when the 
escheated honours of Rayleigh * and Boulogne were committed to 
the custody of Ralf Brito. Ralf was ordered not to submit any 
account to the treasurer and barons and the profits of the honours 
were withdrawn from the exchequer.’ Only the accident that he was 
still liable to account for two of the manors of Boulogne brings 
him on to the Pipe at all; but that appearance reveals the fact that 


1 Pipe Roll, 10 Henry II, p. 86. 

2 Some were, of course, avowedly paid for corrodies; ibid. 9 Henry II, p. 57; ibid. 
2 Henry II, pp. 4-11. 

3 Ibid. 2 Henry II, p. 65; ibid. 9 Henry II, p. 12; ibid. 10 Henry II, p. 18. 

4 Ibid. 4 Henry II, pp. 138, 162, 163, 165, and 183; ébid. 9 Henry II, p. 25. 

5 Blund was, however, always more busy as a buyer than as a collector of money. 
He was the principal agent for the large purchases of robes and materials made in 
London and Lincoln for the coronation of the young king in 1170. On one occasion 
he is written down as camerarius, perhaps an inadvertence by the scribe, but one 
which may be the result of the knowledge that he was closely associated with the 
chamber. 

® Something over £250 a year. Pipe Roll, 27 Henry II, pp. 107-9. 

? Ibid. 14 Henry II, p. 46: ‘ Radulphus Brito non reddit compotum de terra Henrici 
de Essexa nec de militibus ejus neque de terra comitis Eustacii, nec de anno preterito, 
quia Rex prohibit per breve suum, quia reddidit ei compotum inde.’ The account 
was not restored to the exchequer until the twenty-fourth year. 
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he was sending his profits across the Channel to the chamber,' 
and the step is great with future history. Rayleigh and Boulogne 
supplied the camera for ten years and their appropriation set a 
precedent and was continued by the attachment of other lapsed 
honours. From 1177-80 Walter de Coutances had custody of the 
abbeys of Ramsey and Wilton abbatia vacante: ‘non est exigendus 
compotus . . . de ullo exitu ejusdem abbatie . . . quia reddidit 
inde compotum in camera Regis’ ;* the wording is of value, 
since it confirms what must already have been assumed from the 
attornment of the farm of Southampton, that the chamber was 
equipped to take the full compotus of such honours as were cut 
out from the exchequer,’ that it had skill, apparatus and method of 
account little short of that of the exchequer—that it was, in effect, 
an exchequer of the household in all but name. The revenue thus 
gained by Henry must have been considerable, running into between 
£500 and £1000 a year, and the method was to be exploited again and 
on a vastly greater scale by John,‘ who received into his chamber 
much of the profits from the Interdict. 

Watching the various expedients of Henry’s reign,> we are at 
the beginning of the chamber’s real financial importance. The 
necessity of a substantial supply of money not at the mercy of the 
delays of the exchequer receipt and issue had long been realized, 
and with the replacement of the exchequer by the camera for the 
compotus of some of the greater escheats we reach a further stage, 
where it comes to be seen that the supply should be stable and 
predictable over a period of years. The chamber’s full exploitation 


1 Pipe Roll, 17 Henry II, p. 134: ‘ Radulphus Brito . . . reddit compotum de 
£344 135. od. de firma de Lillecherche et de Lagefara de vj annis. In Camera Curie 
£313 75. od. per Breve Regis.’ Ibid. 18 Henry IT, p. 45: ‘Summa £85 145. od. Ipsi 
Regi misit in Normanniam per Breve Regis.’ 

? Ibid. 26 Henry II, pp. 38 and 122. Ramsey was vacant from 1177. In 1174 the 
Honour of Berkhampstead (ibid. 20 Henry II, p. 87) and in 1175 that of Geoffrey de 
Tregos for its arrears—(ibid. 21 Henry II, p. 78) were ordered to account to the king in 
person, though it is possible that the Berkhampstead money was spent by William de 
Mandeville on the expenses of the war; so, also, in the same year the Manor of 
Chesterhunt (bid. 21 Henry I, p. 3). 

3 Whether Ralf Brito made full compotus in camera curie for Rayleigh and Boulogne 
is doubtful. In 28 Henry II (Pipe Roll, p. 100) he fined 1000 marks ‘ ut sit quietus de 
compoto de exitibus terre que fuit Henrici de Essex et honoris comitis Bolonie dum 
fuit in ejus custodia’, but this presumably refers to arrears or irregularities only 
and does not preclude a regular yearly compotus still less the receipt of the money in 
camera. 

4 Ibid. 11 Jobn, p. 5: ‘Compotus Episcopatus Cestrie non redditur hic . . . quia 
per perceptum Regis redditus fuit in camera.’ So also, Exeter (ibid. p. 91) and Lincoln 
(ibid. p. 81). 

5 One may suspect that other funds, raised fempore guerre, reached the king direct. 
There was a revival of danegeld in 1174, for which the usher of the exchequer carried 
summonses and for the neglect of which an amercement was made in the next year, 
but which never reached the exchequer (ébid. 20 Henry II, p. 115 and 27 Henry II, p. 15). 
There is some indication of senseries (ibid. p. 69), though these may have been received 
by Richard de Lucy, William de Mandeville and others, and spent outright. 
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is of the reign of John,! when its yearly intake may be treble or quad- 
ruple that of Henry’s; when the Winchester treasury has been 
dismantled ? and the bulk of the king’s wealth lies at its disposal in 
five or more provincial treasures. A hundred and fifty years later, 
after its prolonged eclipse by the wardrobe, the chamber lands were 
again numerous and important and their existence was in the fore- 
front of baronial discontent; but jealousy of the Crown took 
different courses in the twelfth century and the absorption of some 
of the greatest English honours into the household of Henry II 
awakened no discernible interest. 

In all this, no doubt, the camera appears chiefly as the servant 
of the king and his household. We should, however, be misled 
if we assumed that Henry was prompted only by the convenience 
to an itinerant court of taking money where he could. The problem, 
at least the problem of his early years, was not alone to find quicker 
secondary channels of revenue, but also to clear and put into 
effective use the primary source at Westminster, clogged and en- 
feebled by twenty years of laxity and disorder. The so/te, if allocated 
against a sheriff’s arrears,* could be used as a simple device for 
forcing him to clear himself of debt. 

The exchequer had its remedies,* but it lies upon the surface of 
the rolls that it did not always use them. There was a long ad- 
ministrative struggle to be fought before the sheriffs could be 
brought back to habits of complete account and regular payment. 
In the farms of the counties alone, £876 was outstanding de veteri 
firma at Michaelmas 1158, some of the debts going back to the first 
financial year. Some debtors, like Robert fitz Grimbald, sheriff of 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire in 1154, had ceased to attend 
to acknowledge their arrears. The treasurer could only record: 


1It must, however, be remembered that money bought more in Henry II’s reign 
and that the total revenue was rising as the century went on. The sums received by 
Henry II’s chamber were, therefore, greater than they seem in comparison with those 
taken by John’s. 

? I do not think that the Pipe Roll entry as to treasure at Winchester in 1208 (z0 John, 
Pp. 127) proves a return to it by John. There was, of course, often money in Winchester 
Castle. There was a substantial sum there in the summer of 1213, but it was in the 
custody of the mayor of Winchester and William de Falaise. In 1215-16 William 
Brewer had a treasure there for the pay of the southern garrisons. But neither the 
use of the castle for treasure after 1207 nor the direction to the treasurer to ‘ number’ 
it argues the persistence of treasury custody. Such numbering was necessary and 
usual practice with provincial treasures, and if it had been done in the normal course 
of treasury control the cost would not have appeared on the Pipe, nor would it have 
been necessary to send down a commission from London. The status of Winchester 
towards the end of the reign seems to have been identical with that of Bristol or 
Nottingham. 

3 It was at the exchequer’s discretion to deduct the amount of any debt from the 
money tendered for the farm and to force the sheriff to make up the resulting deficit 
in the latter (Dialogus de Scaccario, Il, iii. A). Equally any payment could be allocated 
against any debt. 

“ The remedy of distraining upon the chattels and lands of the sheriffs, ibid. 
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‘he owes £80 of the old farm ’, and leave the account dead.1_ The 
position did not improve radically after the king’s return to England 
in 1158. There were too many great officials who allowed their 
farms to fall into arrear in the early ’sixties. Some neglected to 
make any compotus at all. It was possible for Thomas Becket’s 
servant to proffer {150 as the exitus of the archbishop’s custody 
of the Honour of Eye, but to present no account. The treasurer’s 
clerk notes, sed non reddidit compotum; but it was allowed to pass.” 
Next year, when Becket had fled the country, the Honour began to 
yield a steady £300 under lay custody.® 

It is clear, then, that the exchequer’s machinery of coercion 
did not work well and it was into the administrative vacuum 
between the capital audit and the provincial debtors that Henry 
advanced his private treasury, equipped with some of the aptitudes 
of the central treasury and weighted with the respect inspired by his 
own presence or his personal writ. Increasingly in the decade from 
1158 he is occupied with various devices to recover arrears of 
revenue and to prevent the incurring of fresh indebtedness by the 
sheriffs to the Crown. At the outset, the process is empirical 
and even haphazard. The king begins to measure his personal 
intervention with his debts and debtors, not merely to come by 
money quickly, but to discriminate and to apply pressure. Whereas 
in the past his drafts on provincial funds have fallen on just and un- 
just alike, it comes to be the defaulter who is most often visited; 
the sheriff who has no arrears is left alone, and the demand upon 
those who have will be for precisely the amount of the default.‘ 
It is the vetus firma, the amount of past years’ deficits, in pounds, 
shillings and the last pence, that is demanded.® 

The middle ’sixties were the critical stage in this hardening 
of practice to the point of policy. Already in 1161 a visitation, 


1So in Pipe Roll, 3 Henry II, p. 103. In the fourth year he did appear but paid 
nothing; ibid. 4 Henry II, p. 141. 

2 Ibid. 9 Henry II, p. 34. 

3 Ibid. 10 Henry II, p. 34. 

“ Thus, Manasser Arsic ceases to be sheriff of Oxford at Michaelmas, 1163, being 
then behind with his farm to the extent of £33 18s. od. blanch. He makes no effort 
to pay in the tenth and eleventh years. In the twelfth year (Pipe Roll, 12 Henry II, 
p- 118) Manasser Arsic ‘ reddit compotum de £33 18s. od. de veteri firma de Oxine- 
fordshire. In soltis breve Regis Willelmo Cade £35 11s. 1od. numero pro £33 185. od. 
blancorum. Et quietus est.’ 

5 Walter de Amundevill was an old offender in Lincolnshire. In 8 Henry II (Pipe 
Roll, p. 16) ‘ reddit compotum de £185 145. 2d. extensis de veteri firma. In soltis 
per breve Regis Willelmo Cade £185 145. 2d. Et quietus est.’ There are, of course, 
plenty of instances when a sheriff himself uses an option to have a debt set against any 
item of his profits he may choose. Ibid. 21 Henry II, pp. 202 and 203: ‘ Gervasius 
de Cornhill reddit compotum de £10 8s. 5d. blancorum de veteri firma de Surreia. 
Michaeli Belet et Eduardo Blundo {10 18s. 10d. numero . . . per breve Ricardi de 
Luci quod attulit de computando sibi £20. ... Et de idem de nova firma. . 


Michaeli Belet et Eduardo Blundo £9 15. 2d. ad adquietanda vina Regis per predictum 
breve Ricardi de Luci.’ 
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forgotten except for a chance mention in a private charter,' enquired 
into the conduct of the king’s sheriffs and reeves. It has left its 
mark on the Pipe Roll in a number of heavy amercements.? The 
following years saw the adoption of new methods, not perhaps so 
interesting to historians of the constitution as the Inquest of Sheriffs 
of 1170, because no relief was intended for the community, but 
equally drastic in their impact upon the king’s officials, and by no 
means without relevance to the history of the household and of 
domestic finance. 

In the ninth year Henry landed at Southampton on 25 January, 
1163. He had been four years and five months abroad; he remained 
in England until December 1166, a period which was to be the first 
great formative episode of his English reign. In law it produced 
the Constitutions and the Assize of Clarendon, in finance the first 
systematic attempt to establish the full authority of the exchequer 
over the shires, the bailiffries, and all the king’s debtors. Wendover 
tells us this year was marked by an inquest into secular services,® 
no doubt an eyre in which special enquiry was made into rights and 
profits which had lapsed away from the king in the years of absence. 
Probably as a separate undertaking, but with a similar motive, 
Henry intervened in an entirely new way in the audit of the shires 
at Michaelmas, 1163, requiring a compotus to himself—‘ de quibus 
compotus tedditus est Regi,*—of the arrears of the eighth year, 
the outstanding debts de veteri firma. ‘The reality and exactness 
of this household audit is proved by the formula adopted for that 
occasion in the Pipe, which in 1163 alone departs from its practice of 
entering the debtor’s payment of the farm in blanche money only, 
and records also his payment in numero. The barons were con- 
scious of having to satisfy a jealous eye which had already established 
the liability of the sheriffs’ debts in blanche and would require to 
know to the last penny the payment made by them in tale. The 
king’s audit must, in fact, have been no visus or general view but a 
compotus in strict form. Whether the sums so recovered found their 
way into the treasury or the camera is neither certain 5 nor relevant. 
The essential achievements were the royal account, which would 

1* Quando (rex) misit abbates et comites per totam Angliam scrutari actus vice- 
comitum et prepositorum, id est post incarnationem Domini anno millesimo centesimo 
sexagesimo primo.’ D.C. Douglas, Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia, p. 235. 

2 Pipe Roll, 7 Henry II, p. 7. William de Caisni, sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
debet £200 de misericordia, ibid. p.12. So the sheriff of Buckinghamshire and Bedford- 


shire £82 135. 4d. de m(isericordia). Cf. also ibid. pp. 32, 36 and 56. 

3 Wendover, i. 25. 

* Pipe Roll, 9 Henry II, p. 68 (Lincoln): ‘Idem vicecomes reddit compotum de 
£85 75. 9d. de veteri firma civitatis. In thesauro £71 75. 9d. de quibus compotus 
redditus est Regi’. Certain so/te are then recognized—et quietus est. Cf. also pp. 14, 
21, 24, 28, 48 and passim. 

5 Much of the amount due is shown as being paid in thesauro, but that is a phrase 
which can cover the tender of tallies, &c. vouching for previous payment. The balance 
of probability is in favour of payment ad scaccarium. 
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send the defaulter to the Michaelmas exchequer with his debts 
already computed to the king and known, and the new demonstration 
of the financial capacity of the household. It is the first occasion 
on which the substantial identity of household and exchequer 
methods is vouched for by record. Already by 1163 the household 
seem to be able to act in place of the exchequer over a large per- 
centage of the audit of England. In the ’seventies and ’eighties 
that of large complexes of honorial escheat will, as we have seen, 
become a normal part of the camera’s work. 

The information thus acquired in 1163 was put to use over the 
next two years. There was enough in the returns secured to show 
that exchequer control was still working feebly. The Norman 
farmer of Southampton was withholding £229 of the farm of the 
current year and was £1400 in arrears, but the farm was held by the 
vicomtesse of Rouen who was, apparently, not represented.! 
This account was attorned to the chamber to which its compotus 
would in future be rendered. There were others with whom 
Henry was equally dissatisfied and with whom he would deal 
outright. Hugh Gubiun had a deficit on the farm of the county of 
Northampton in 1163 * and had paid nothing of the farm of Rocking- 
ham for two years. Henry anticipated any possible deficit for the 
tenth year by making him pay just under {£70 in soltis to Cade and 
Robert fitz Swain and £30 in camera curie before he rendered his 
account to the exchequer. At Michaelmas, therefore, he came in a 
state of compulsory solvency, but lost, nevertheless, the shrievalty 
that he had held for three of the years of Henry’s absence. Another 
sheriff who had had no arrears of the eighth year, but who had been 
short of £220 in the farm of the ninth, was Walter de Amundevill 
of Lincoln. He was removed from office and amerced.4 The 
worst offender of all was William de Caisni in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
where he had been sheriff for eight years. In 1163 he owed £97 
of the past farm and this he paid, the account being submitted to the 
king. At the same audit he admitted arrears of £470 of the new farm 
andincrement. He lost his shire, had added to his deficit an amerce- 
ment of £200 which had been excused him during his period of 
office,> and went out with a debt which the exchequer never 
succeeded in enforcing, though the king, using rougher methods 
and three years later, did.6 More than half the sheriffs in England, 
fourteen in all, eight of them being among the twelve who were in 


1 Pipe Roll, 9 Henry II, p. 56. 

2 £19 125. 7d. Pipe Roll, 9 Henry II, p. 31. 3 Ibid. pp. 66 and 68. 

* Ibid. 11 Henry II, p. 35, or, more probably, made to pay the arrears of an old amerce- 
ment of the county. 

5 Ibid. 7 Henry II, p. 7. Presumably for the arrears of the county. 

® Maurice de Tiretai, who was in arrears for £280 6s. 7d. of the farm of Essex 
and Hertfordshire, was dismissed but not amerced and was eventually allowed to apply 
his debt to founding a monastery. Ibid. 12 Henry II, p. 123. 
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default, went out with him, a greater proportion than was displaced 
by the Inquest of Sheriffs six years later, and the lesson was not soon 
forgotten. 

It was through the agency of the camera that this lesson was 
partly taught and learned. It is not only the recurrent removal of the 
court to the continent, and with it the wiping out of much of its 
impress upon the Roll of the Pipe, that gives to Henry II’s rule 
its appearance of alternating phases of tolerance and severity. The 
reign does in fact advance by successive crises. The king returns 
after these long tours of absence to find much that has to be corrected, 
and works through the succeeding English phase until he finds at 
least an approximate solution. In December 1166, having given 
four full years to his English government, he was able to leave it, 
not indeed essentially altered, but with a radically changed personnel 
and a lesson in financial responsibility. For a period of years 
after 1163 the audit of the sheriffs was almost impeccable. The 
vetus firma of 1163 was close upon £2000; that of 1166 was £155— 
a minor revolution in the solvency of the counties. 

The problem of 1163 was not wholly met by the dismissal of half 
the sheriffs; they went out of office indebted and remained so, 
their arrears appearing annually on the rolls with little or no diminu- 
tion. Machinery would have to be devised not only for the preven- 
tion of fresh debt in the future but for the collection of that of the 
past. The exchequer had not yet a regular system of financial 
and judicial eyres to link it with the countrysides, nor had it until the 
Easter council of 1201 the conclusive argument of immediate 
distraint upon a debtor’s tenement. What the exchequer of 
John could do in the course of routine by force of its coercive 
procedure—and much of the bitterness of the rebels of 1215 was 
due to its rigours—Henty was compelled to do by personal inter- 
vention backed by the growing efficiency of his household servants 
and especially of those of the chamber. 

How he did it, and the nature of the changes his action worked in 
the camera and its relation to the exchequer, can better be seen 
in detail than in gross, in its impact upon an individual, one who 
was the king’s greatest debtor and whose case the caprice of record 
has, as it were, by accident revealed. William de Caisni, from 
1157 to 1163 sheriff of the twin counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
inherited a debt from his predecessors to which he was to add with 
every year of his office. In the ninth year, 1162-63, the first full 
year of Henry’s return to England, his indebtedness reached a climax, 
and, in common with other defaulting farmers, he became the object 
of the emergency procedure of account to the king in person— 
* reddidit compotum ipsi Regi’. He was dismissed from his counties 


1 Howden, iv. 152. 
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and went out owing no less a sum than £691 of farm, of increment, 
and of other smaller and more personal debts. William was the 
greatest of this year’s debtors, but it is doubtful whether he was 
personally more to blame than others; he was in attendance from 
time to time on the king in Normandy, when his sheriff’s duty 
must have been done by a sub-sheriff or a clerk, and East Anglia was 
the most resistant to Angevin procedure of all the English provinces. 
Nor is it clear that he was blamed, for he remained about the king in 
apparently undiminished favour. It is, indeed, in all probability, 
a freak of record which has revealed the manner in which his case 
was handled and given it an appearance of being more severely 
treated than others. If so, the chance is a fortunate one, for in the 
entries recording the subsequent history of William de Caisni’s 
debt, entries which deserve to be a crucial instance in household 
history, we are permitted to see the essential part played by the 
camera in the events of 1163 and how it had already become an 
instrument of government beyond the circle of the king’s private 
life. 

The story cannot be told without a diversion into the contem- 
porary condition of the exchequer and its relations with the chamber. 
In 1163,the year when, as we have seen, the king took the exceptional 
course of himself conducting a compotus of arrears in fourteen 
counties, Richard of Ilchester, who had served for many years as 
Scriptor curie, a curial title perhaps to be extended as scriptor camere 
curie, was made archdeacon of Poitiers,1 under which title he entered 
the exchequer and took a special place at the exchequer board.? 
The Dialogus, which mentions his exceptional status when bishop of 
Winchester—‘ non ex officio sed ex novella constitutione ’*— 
seems to regard him as supernumerary to the essential treasury staff. 
At the same time as Richard’s elevation there begins to be kept a 
* Roll of the Archdeacon ’, or ‘ Roll of the Archdeacon of Poitiers ’, 
which is seen to contain extracts relating to important escheats 4 


1 Their identity is shown by their tenure of the same tenement of terrae datae in 
Ilchester, a mill worth 4os., recorded over a number of years in the Pipe Rolls. Delisle 
(Recueil des Actes de Henri II, Introduction, p. 92) refers to Richard as ‘ un certain Richard 
qui fut qualifié de Scriptor ou de scriba’, evidently not connecting him with the 
archdeacon, and ranks him among possible chancery clerks. But there is nothing in 
his tests (bid. i. 212, 310 and 314) to suggest chancery affinities: he takes, rather, the 
place held by later chamber servants, such as Gilbert of the Wardrobe or Durand de 
Ostilli, and it is not at all consonant with Angevin practice to transfer a man from the 
chancery to the treasury side—to a vital post it is almost inconceivable. Since the 
camera is still the camera curie it is not unlikely that scriptor curie may stand for the 
chamber scribe, scriba camere, the office in which Pierre des Roches made his debut. 
If Richard were scriptor of the chamber he would keep the camera roll and his promotion 
to keep a roll in the exchequer would be entirely suitable. The function cannot, 
however, be certainly determined. 

® Pipe Roll, 9 Henry II, p. 26. 3 Dialogus de Scaccario, I. v. 

* As for the Honour of Reginald de Cornwall, Eustace fitz Stephen ‘ reddit compotum 
de £153 125. 6d. de firma comitatus Cornubie et . . . secundum rotulum episcopi 
Wintoniensis . . . de parte illa que est in manu regis ’, Pipe Ro//, 22 Henry II, p. 157. 
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and to the indebtedness of the king’s bailiffs,! such as were computed 
to him in the special compotus of 1163. There can, I think, be 
little doubt that the ecclesiastical promotion of Richard of Ilchester 
in the diocese of Poitiers, always so curiously associated with the 
English treasury,? marks his transference from the court to the 
exchequer, and that this, in its turn, is one of the most notable results 
of the administrative crisis of 1163. 

It is certainly an outcome of a use of the camera to supplement 
the exchequet which is new in degree if not in kind. The Arch- 
deacon’s Roll is a check for the king’s own eye—when he is abroad 
it can be referred to as the roll of the archdeacon and the justiciar.* 
It can be used as a record of debtors and their debts, such as formed 
part of the later memoranda of the exchequer, and (hete I hope the 
purpose of the parenthesis will become apparent) the king himself 
keeps an identical record, probably one of the greater and most 
difficult debtors only, and this is entered upon the roll of the camera 
by which he will proceed against such debtots as he chooses to single 
out for his personal animadversion. So it comes to pass that in 1165 
William de Caisni is summoned to the payment of his debts per 
rotulum camere et per rotulum archidiaconi. The camera is revealed as 
the weapon of the financial investigation of 1163-5 and of the king’s 
personal intervention to correct the defaults of the exchequer. 
How complete was the camera’s association with the enforcement of 
all such debts at this time is not clear, but there is no reason to think 
that the procedure against William differed from that used against 
other defaultets in anything but the fortunate turn of phrase which 
has given it prominence upon the roll. The records of this time 
abound in happy inconsistencies which either reveal or give fresh 
angles of light upon contemporary practice. 


1 Pipe Roll, 19 Henry II, p. 120: ‘Idem vicecomes debet £4 de terra que est in 
Clakelosehundredo de dominio Regis per rotulum Archidiaconi Pictaviensis de iiij 
annis. Et de iij annis dum Ogerus tenuit comitatum 60/- ’. 

? As in the very similar career of Pierre des Roches, who was first scriptor camere, 
then thesaurarius Pictavie, and finally bishop of Winchester. 

3 Pipe Roll, 13 Henry II, p. 34 and 14 Henry II, p. 16: ‘ Per rotulum Archdiaconi 
Pictavie et Justiciarii’. Richard was placed at the justiciar’s elbow at the table and his 
close association with the justiciarship is marked by his testing the earl of Leicester’s 
writs in the king’s absence (Pipe Roll, 13 Henry II, p. 198: Per breve comitis Legreces- 
trie. Teste Archidiacono Pictavie). It is to extracts made there that the Dialogus 
refers—vidimus a Pictaviense Archdiacono . . . omnium summonitionum rescripta 
fieri (Dialogus de Scaccario, 11. ii. D). Among the contents of the consequent roll were 
matters of more special importance to the king. 

4 Pipe Roll, rz Henry II, p. 4. He was ordered to pay the debt, warranted by the 
rolls of the chamber and the archdeacon, to Isaac, one of the several Jews who were 
buying up administrative debts in this and subsequent years. He did not at once make 
any substantial satisfaction to Isaac; at least none was recorded for several years. In 
14 Henry II, 1166-7, he was given a further delay because he was to form part of the 
suite of the king’s daughter going to her marriage in Germany (ébid. 13 Henry II, 
pp. 18, 19, 20, &c.) and it is not until the next year that it is recorded that he has paid 
£479, ‘in soltis per breve Regis Ysaac Judeo.’ Ibid. 14 Henry II, p. 17. 
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During these years of Henry’s second English residence, there- 
fore, use was made of a new liaison between the exchequer and the 
camera and a more effective control of debt and debtors was 
achieved by it. The time would come when the barons would need 
only to set a day for defaulters and ‘ signify to the Lord King’ 
to order ‘the said debtors to make answer at the said term’. 
But in the tenth year of King Henry a surer way was to cut them 
out of the exchequer’s cognizance, relieving it of a responsibility 
it could not fully discharge, and, as the phrase went, to ‘ attorn’ 
them, as William de Caisni had been attorned, to the more im- 
mediately effective authority of the chamber. By the rolls of the 
camera and of the archdeacon of Poitiers at least some of these 
defaulters make their account. The greatest of those of 1165, 
the farmer of Southampton, is attorned to make it actually into 
the camera,? in camera curie attornata est. According to a minute 
upon the chancellor’s roll of 1164, over £600 were attorned, as in 
the past, to William Cade. In 1166, when Henry was again leaving 
England, not to return till after four years of vicissitudes, a great 
and final clearance was made by the raising of an advance of about 
£1500 from two of the richest of English Jews, Isaac and Aaron of 
Lincoln, and attorning to them the debtors of over £800 of the 
vetus firma, with £400 of the arrears of the current year, together 
with more than {£300 of outstanding fines and amercements.* 
Thus the books of the exchequer were cleared before the king went 
abroad and a substantial loan was secured to take with him. Much 
of this money must have reached the camera, and its receipt, as in the 
case of William de Caisni, have been entered upon the cameral roll. 

In addition to supplementing the authority of the exchequer, 
the household was drawn on at this time of crisis to leaven its 
staff. ‘The Archdeacon’, Richard of Ilchester, of the exchequer 
roll, had made his way as Richard seriptor curie. His seat at the 
exchequer board was a point of intersection between the traditional 
exchequer offices and the rising personnel of the hospicium Regis. 
Nor, though he was a main factor in the approximation of household 
arid exchequer, was Richard of Ilchester alone. Geoffrey Monachus, 
traditionally marshal of the exchequer,® was a servant of the camera, 
perhaps its principal servant after Ralf fitz Stephen, from the 
beginning of the reign. He witnessed as marshal a quit-claim of 


1 Memorandum Roll, 1 John, passim. 

2 Pipe Roll, 11 Henry II, p. 45: ‘ Vicecomitissa de Rothomago reddit compotum 
de £1424 95. 2d. de veteri firma de Hantona. In camera curie attornata (est) inde per 
breve Regis et amplius non exigetur ab ea per rotulos de Scaccario.’ 

3 No doubt Henry had taken a loan from the Jews and they had accepted his bad 
debts as payments. Such loans are occasionally noted; ibid. 20 Henry II, p. 125. 

4 See the Pipe Roll of the 11th year passim. 

5 J. H. Round, The King’s Serjeants, p. 236. Geoffrey le Moigne ‘ is Marshal of the 
Exchequer in 1165 and acted in some financial capacity in the Household ’. 
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Michaelmas, 1165,) and the likelihood that he was promoted at 
about that time is made almost a certainty by the cessation of his 
receiving in the chamber after the eleventh year and by a grant from 
the serrae datae of Hampshire, commensurate with the marshal’s 
office, conferred upon him at Easter 1166.2 With Geoffrey, as 
with Richard, the exchequer gains from the household precisely what 
it has to offer of most value in these years of financial stricture under 
the king’s leadership. His experience of ten years at the receipt 
of the chamber was a preparation for the marshalship, since the 
marshal’s duty was to take custody of all writs and tallies accepted 
from debtors who had already discharged their debts by the king’s 
precept, in camera, or otherwise, before they came to the audit.? 
His appointment was, in fact, a logical effect of the growth of 
chamber revenue and of chamber control and a natural complement 
of that of Richard of Ilchester. The roll of the camera, the arch- | 
deacon’s roll and the marshalship of the exchequer form a triangle 
of authority and record, bringing order into the otherwise casual 
anticipation of revenue by so/te from sheriffs, receipts in camera curie, 
corredy and the like, and putting an end to that laxity in the treat- 
ment of the king’s debtors from which the exchequer had never 
shaken itself free. ‘They form an essential liaison if the household 
and the exchequer are to act together in bringing the counties to 


solvency‘ and if the camera is to maintain its place as a partial 
supplement to the exchequer in receipt of revenue. 


J. E. A. Joiutrre. 


[To be continued | 


1 Eyton, Court, Household and Itinerary of Henry II, p. 85. 
Ansglicanum, p. xix. 

2 £15 in King’s Worthy; Pipe Roll, 12 Henry II, p. 100. The gift, being for half 
the twelfth year only, was probably made at or after Easter, 1166. His family lands in 
Essex, Dorset and Wilts were, in whole or part, held by service of the king’s larder 
(Inq. p.m. 23 Edward I, 251). On his death the land at King’s Worthy was given to 
Walter, usher of the chamber. 

3 Dialogus de Scaccario, 1.v: ‘ Brevia quoque regia de computandis vel perdonandis ’. 

* An earlier link between household and exchequer was the appearance of Master 
Thomas Brown, who, though his professional skill had been gained in the exchequer 
of Apulia, had also his post as almoner in the king’s family, perhaps from 1160. 
Cf. Pipe Roll, 6 Henry II, p. 10, where a grant of #errae datae in Herefordshire is recorded. 


Madox, Formulare 
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Corruption and Reform under Edward VI 
and Mary: The Example of Wardship 


HE feudal revival of the early sixteenth century was part 

of the heroic effort of the Tudors to make their monarchy 
economically secure;! and, in the vigour of his feudal assertions, 
the first of the Tudors was the boldest of them all. After him, 
Henry VIII passed a Statute of Uses * in 1536 and erected a Court 
of Wards * in 1540 in order to shelter what had been won and to 
gather into the feudal net still more of his subjects. But his 
machinery of government was unequal to his ambitions. In the 
last years of his rule, and in the early years of Edward VI’s, the 
Court of Wards passed through a period of decay from which, only 
at the end of Edward’s reign and under Mary, it began to recover. 
In the history of royal wardship from 1540 to 1558 we have a 
microcosm of mid-sixteenth century administration as a whole; 
and we can see in the ample records of the Court of Wards a re- 
flexion of the larger issues at stake. 

During the eighteen years between its creation and the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, the Court of Wards had two distinguished 
and able Masters at its head. Sir William Paulet,‘ its first Master, 
had held the office jointly with Thomas Englefield from November 
1526 until December 1534 when Paulet had become sole occupant.® 
When his department was elevated to the status of a fully constituted 
court in 1540, he retained his post; and though greater honours and 
heavier burdens came his way, he remained Master of Wards until 
the beginning of Mary’s reign.* In May 1554 he was succeeded by 
the trusted servant of Mary, Sir Francis Englefield,’ who remained 
in office until his dismissal by Elizabeth shortly after she came to 
the throne.® 


1D. M. Brodie, ‘Edmund Dudley: minister of Henry VII’ (Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 
4th ser. (1932), xv. 133-61); R. Constable, Prerogativa Regis (ed. S. E. Thorne; New 
Haven, 1949); J. Hurstfield, ‘ The revival of feudalism in early Tudor England ’ (History 
M.s. xxxvii. 131-145). W. C. Richardson’s valuable Tudor Chamber Administration, 
1485-1547 (Baton Rouge, 1952) appeared while this article was in the press. 

2 27 Hy. VIII, c. 10. 3 32 Hy. VIII, c. 46. 

“Created Baron St. John in 1539, earl of Wiltshire in 1550 and marquess of Win- 
chester in 1551. 

5 L. and P. iv, pt. 2, g. 2673 (3), vii. g. 1601, pt. 2 (29). 

6 Ibid. xv. g. 942 (112), xvii. g. 1154 (72). 7 Cal. of. Pat. Rolls, Mary, i. 249. 

8 Dasent, Acts of the P.C., n.s. vii. 29-30 and 47. 
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Paulet’s career as a finance officer of the Crown was one of the 
longest in English history. He had become comptroller of the 
household as early as 1532 and by the time of his death in 1572 
he had risen to the summit and borne the full burden of the Lord 
Treasurership for some twenty-two years. He had served in suc- 
cession Henry VIII and his three children; but neither the religious 
changes of the reigning monarchs nor the disputes of faction had 
interrupted his career. He was Master of Wards for a generation, 
his tenure of office being exceeded only by that of Sir William Cecil 
himself. When Englefield succeeded Paulet the Court of Wards 
had passed out of its formative period but had not yet won for 
itself a secute place in Tudor government. What mark, we may ask, 
did these two Masters leave upon its administration and policy? 

One obvious aid to such an understanding would be an annual 
balance sheet of its revenues. Unfortunately, for the greater part 
of Henry VIII’s reign our records falter and, where they exist at all, 
they offer us many of the pitfalls which beset students of the financial 
records of the time.!_ Yet, meagre and hazardous though they are, 
they do enable us to make rough calculations at certain dates of the 
nett revenues from wardships, that is the profits left after the various 
expenses had been paid.2 During the whole of Henry VIII’s reign 
we can do this for only six years, three before the establishment of 
the Court of Wards, when there was an office of wards in London 
functioning under its Master, and three after its establishment. 
The earliest receiver-general’s account upon which such calculations 
can be based is for the year 1523-4 and it shows the nett revenue 
at £3134;° seven years later it had fallen slightly to £3003.4 Our 
next account brings us to the period shortly before the establishment 
of the Court of Wards, the year 1536-7, when the profits reached 
£3590, an increase of some 20 per cent. over twelve years.5 When 
we look at the position five years later, in 1541-2, we find a further 
increase, with the revenue at £4466; but this total included profits 
from liveries (£967), for the first time entered in the receiver- 
general’s accounts, so that, in effect, the revenue from wardships 
had fallen slightly.6 A year afterwards, however, the combined 
total had undoubtedly risen and reached {5452.7 When we come 


1 There are three other receiver-general’s accounts for Henry VIII, but two of them, 
Wards 8, 107 and Wards 11, 3, 9, are officially described by the Public Record Office as 
‘unfit’ and the third, Wards 9, 361, is inadequate for our purpose. 

? From the gross revenue for each year I have deducted the various expenses which 
the receiver-general had to meet as well as those ‘ arreatages ’ which were the cash in 
hand carried over by him from one year to the next. i have given all figures to the 
uearest pound. 

3 Wards 8, 72. * Wards 8, 73. 5 Wards 8, 74. 

® Wards 8, 108. It should be noted that it is impossible to obtain any reliable 
estimate of the profits from liveries before 1541-2. After this date they are incorporated 
in the grand totals of the receiver-general’s accounts. If, however, we excluded this 
item, the broad trend would still remain the same. 7 Wards 8, 109. 
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lastly to 1545-6, three years later, we find that the revenue had 
almost doubled and stood at its highest so far, £10,550.? 

For the other years of the reign our records are silent. But 
when we come to Edward VI we begin a full and continuous series 
of receiver-general’s accounts which take us right through the 
history of the Court of Wards until its submergence during the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century. For Edward VI’s reign, however, 
one proviso must be made. John Beaumont, the receiver-general, 
had been appointed by Henry VIII in January 1545 and held the 
position until the end of December 1550, having shortly before that 
been appointed Master of the Rolls.2 During this period, as he 
subsequently confessed, he robbed the Crown of £11,823 by omitting 
from his receipts various sums paid into the court.? If we accept 
his confession as a full record of the extent of his defalcations, then 
on an average he falsified his accounts to the tune of some £2000 
during each year of his office. We should bear this figure in mind 
when we consider the profits officially recorded for the period. 

In the opening year of Edward VI’s reign we see a significant 
fall in the nett revenues compared with the last full year under 
Henry VIII. In fact they dropped by 39 per cent. and were no 
higher than £7638.4 A year later they had fallen still further and 
were as little as {6595.5 Only in the third year had they recovered 
this lost ground and in fact gone up to £9125. But it was not until 
the fourth year of Edward’s reign, and the final year of Beaumont’s 
receivership, that they at last reached and passed the figure recorded 
under Henry VIII and stood at £13,316.” The next year they con- 
tinued their rise, reaching £14,892,° and in the last year of Edward’s 
reign they more or less held their ground at £14,596.° It is not 
without significance that the royal income from wardship did not 
teach the highest figure of the reign until the late receiver-general 
had been transferred to another sphere. But even then the con- 
tribution was not impressive. In an inflationary crisis, made 
worse by corruption, the Court of Wards could bring scant comfort 
to the weak governments of Edward VI. 

Meanwhile, many who lived under the shadow of a feudal 
wardship took steps to ‘ smother their tenures ’ where opportunity 
served. With the various devices for concealment and evasion we 
are not in this article concerned. They were a perennial problem 
throughout the Tudor period. There were, however, other means 
of resistance. I have shown elsewhere that under pressure of a 

1 Wards 9, 362. * Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Edward VI, iii. 311 and 329. 

3 Wards 9, 365, fos. 210216", 2187-219 and 235-236" (and enclosures). 

4 Ibid. fos. 2*-39%. 5 Ibid. fos. 48*-939. 6 Ibid. fos. 1027-156". 

? Ibid. fos. 166'-236". (This section includes also the confession of Beaumont.) 

8 Ibid. fos. 238'-297". This, however, includes a repayment by Beaumont of £1597, 


which was not, in fact, part of this year’s profits on wardship. 
® Ibid. fos. 302'-353%. 
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gathering economic crisis the governments of the 1540s had had to 
sell land quickly on what was fast becoming a buyer’s market.! 
They had therefore perforce abandoned over large areas of land 
their original plan to impose a tenure in chief by knight service 
upon the lands they sold. They agreed instead to the establishment 
of socage tenures virtually free from the feudal incidents. Then, 
in a significant statute of 1549 the government gave further ground.? 
Hitherto when a jury in its return had stated that ‘ the land was held 
of the king but by an unknown tenure’, such land was officially 
deemed to be held of the king by knight service in chief. The 
same had applied where the jurv reported that ‘ they did not know 
of whom and by what tenure the land was held’. Now the Crown 
agreed that in such cases of uncertainty a fresh inquiry should be 
held. In renouncing its original claim the Crown was in fact 
admitting that for the future any uncertain tenure might, through 
a second inquisition, be interpreted against the Crown interests, 
in flat contradiction to the recent trend.? This was a major con- 
cession to those resisting the feudal claims of the Crown and was 
a further demonstration of a weak government and a loosening 
grip. 

Weakness also played into the hands of the receiver-general 
of the Court of Wards. The career of John Beaumont exemplifies 
the corruption and decay of the Henrician system of government 
during the minority of Edward VI. Nor was Beaumont content 
to exercise his talents in the field of wardships alone. When Master 
of the Rolls and a judge in chancery he descended to forgery and 
induced, or compelled, a jury to perjure themselves on his behalf. 
He also concealed the felony of one of his servants. But he had 
undoubtedly excelled himself in the office of receiver-general of 
the Court of Wards in which, as Edward VI recorded in his journal, 
“he hade bought land with my money, had lent it, and kept it from 
me to the [sic] 9000 /i and above more then this twelmonth, and 
11,000 in obligacions.’5 There were in fact two separate abuses 
to which Edward was referring in this elliptic passage. The first 
was the receiver-general’s practice of keeping in his private posses- 
sion the balance in hand, instead of paying it to the Crown each 
year as the statute establishing the Court of Wards required. His 
carry-over at the end amounted to £9765 and this he had usefully 
employed in speculation. But the mounting debt he at least 
acknowledged in his accounts. The second, and more serious, 


1 * The Greenwich tenures of the reign of Edward V1’ (Law Quart. Rev. xv. 72-81). 

2 2 and 3 Ed. VI, c. 8. 

3 For a flagrant example of how a tenant had suffered through an uncertain tenure, 
see S. P. Dom. Addenda, Ed. VI, iii, no. 50. 

* Journal of Edward VI in Literary Remains of King Edward VI (Roxburghe Club, 
1857), ii. 422, 4 June 1552. 

5 Ibid. loc. cit. 
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abuse was his suppression of all record of some of his revenue. This 
he did to the tune of £11,823; and, as Beaumont’s own confession 
shows, he had begun it all in Henry VIII’s reign. The procedure by 
which it was accomplished was simple enough. He had not re- 
corded in his official receipt books many of the sums paid into the 
Court of Wards and, for all practical purposes, they had therefore 
remained his private property. As is well known, Beaumont 
was not an isolated example of financial malpractices which came 
to light when the Protector Somerset was overthrown. Lord Paget, 
Richard Whalley, Sir Thomas Holcroft, Sir John Thyn, Sir William 
Sharington, Lord Arundel, and Sir Martin Bowes were all at about 
this time charged with serious abuses of their financial offices. 
But it was Beaumont’s misuse of his position of high responsibility 
which shocked even the case-hardened judges of the Star Chamber 
with ‘ so many foul matters as we think have seldom appeared in any 
one man ’.2 What led to the discovery of his crimes it is not possible 
to say with any certainty. Perhaps when William Damsell succeeded 
Beaumont he unfolded, by accident or intention, the misdemeanours 
of his predecessor. Perhaps Paulet, now Lord Treasurer, lighted 
upon them himself when he embarked upon a complete survey of 
the revenue.‘ It is noteworthy, however, that those who had to 
face these charges belonged to the entourage of the fallen Protector 
and that they paid at the same time for their political errors as for 
their official abuses. It may be also that political loyalty to the new 
Protector cast a veil over the financial disorders of those who were 
not brought to book. But the heavy sentence upon Beaumc t, as 
well as the details of his confession in the Court of Wards records, 
leave no suggestion that he was the innocent martyr for a vanquished 
cause. On 11 February 1552 he was arrested and imprisoned in the 
Fleet. On 28 May, after interrogation, he made his confession.’ 
On this, Northumberland observed that the result provided no 


1 Journal of Edward VI in Literary Remains of King Edward VI (Roxburghe Club, 

1857), ii. pp. 422-3; F. C. Dietz, English Government Finance, 1483-1558 (Illinois, 1920), 
. 180-1. 

7 2* The Lords of the Council to the [?] Duke of Northumberland’ (printed in 

Illustrations of British History, ed. E. Lodge, 2nd ed. 1838 i. 175). Perhaps Beaumont 

was already feeling the net tightening around him when he wrote to Cecil in November 

1550 complaining about slanders against himself (S. P. Dom. Ed. VI, xi, no. 2). 

3 Those whose payments were concealed by Beaumont may well have been 
asked by the new receiver-general to pay once again their ‘arrears’. In that case, 
their replies must have provided a considerable volume of evidence about Beaumont’s 
financial methods. 

4Dasent, Acts of the P.C. iii. 29, 11 May 1550. See also ibid. p. 157, 16 
November 1550. 

5 The fact that Beaumont, like so many others, had prudently sued out a pardon at 
the beginning of Edward VI’s reign (Ca/. of Pat. Rolls, Edward VI, ii. 152) could, 
naturally, be of little help to him. 

® Dasent, Acts of the P.C. iii. 478. 

7 Printed in Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (1822), ii, pt. 2, 498-9. 
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adequate measure of his crimes; and the fuller confession extracted 
from him is to be found amongst the receiver-general’s accounts 
for the reign.? At the time of his earlier confession in May 1552 
he had agreed to surrender all his property * and in the following 
October the Crown formally took possession.‘ 

The condition of the records under Beaumont indicates in no 
uncertain manner how ill-informed and misinformed the Crown was 
as to the state of its own revenues. Part of the fog which obscured 
this vital information derived from the highly defective system 
of accountancy which prevailed. In the act which established 
the Court of Wards it was laid down that the accounts should be 
audited annually by the Master, attorney and one or both of the 
auditors of the court. In other words, the finances were to be 
checked by an internal audit only. Secondly, the receiver-general 
was instructed to pay to the ‘ King’s use’, within a month of the 
annual audit, all sums of money left in his hands;* this instruction 
was honoured more in the breach than in the observance as is shown 
under Beaumont by the rising tale of ‘ arrearages’ (that is, cash 
in hand) with which the receiver-general ‘ charged himself ’. 

Under pressure of a mounting burden of debt the Crown 
tried time and time again to come to grips with the situation 
and to keep itself better informed. The Court of Wards had barely 
come into existence when the privy council wrote in October 1540 
to the Master, as well as to heads of other financial departments, 
asking for ‘ an abbrevyate of all the offices and fees with the names 
of them that have them at this present’.® Five years later, in 
December 1545, the Crown was seeking to make an even more 
ambitious survey, through a specially appointed commission to 
analyse all the royal revenues and to take drastic steps to recover the 
king’s debts.” Within six months there was a new commission 
to see that the king’s profits from his revenue courts were in fact 
paid to him; and the direction to the commissioners observed, 
amongst other things, that much was being lost through the favour 
or prejudice of the Crown officials.® 

In just over a year there was yet another commission, issued 
by a new and penurious king, to make a full examination of the 


1 Northumberland’s comments on the original confession are to be found in his 
letters of 30 and 31 May, printed in P.F. Tytler, England under the reigns of Edward VI and 
Mary (1839), ii. 108-10. See also Brit. Mus. Harl. MS. 2143, fo. 7". I am indebted 
to Mrs. J. E. Neale for this reference. 

2'V. supra, p. 24, N. 7. 

3 Strype, op. cit. p. 498. 

* Dasent, Acts of the P.C. iv. 152. The D.N.B. points out (ii. 57-8) that by ‘ either 
a curious oversight or an intentional act of grace’ his wife was not joined with him in 
the penalty and was able, therefore, to enter upon her estate tail without loss. 

5 32 Hy. VIII, c. 46. 

® Nicolas, Acts of the P.C. vii. 59 and 60, n. 1. 


7 L. and P. xx. pt. 2, g. 1068 (28). 8 L. and P. xxi. pt. 1, g. 1166 (71). 
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crown revenues. In March 1552 with the lamentable story of the 
activities of Beaumont recently laid bare before it and with other 
scandals in the offing, the government appointed a commission, 
charged amongst other things with the ‘ overseeing of the courts ’ ;? 
but before its report had come in the privy council had issued in May 
new instructions to the treasurers of the exchequer, Augmentations, 
the duchy of Lancaster and of the Wards ‘ not onely to stay from 
payment of suche monny as is and shall be in theyr charge [except 
on direct instruction from the privy council] . . . but allso that 
they and every of them doo with diligence advertise unto theyr 
Lordshippes in writing, as well what monny is presently in theyr 
handes of the revenues of every theyr offices, as what they suppose 
and doo looke shall cume to theyr handes of the receypt of the same 
revenues due at the Annunciation of Our Lady last past.’ In Julya 
new commission was ordered to collect from the treasurers their 
cash in hand and to take draconian steps against the king’s debtors.‘ 
A few months later William Cecil included amongst his memoranda, 
perhaps for consideration by the privy council, ‘the discharge of 
excessyve chargs in the courts of the revenues ’.5 In December 
there was still one more commission, this time to enquire whether 
Crown lands had been properly valued before their sale;* whilst 
by the death of Edward VI or shortly after, the government had 
drawn up a full and detailed register of the gifts, exchanges and 
purchases of Crown lands during the reign with the relevant details 
of price, value, reserved rents and other matters.?_ One of the last 
statutes of the reign observed of the royal treasurers that they ‘ have 
not so justlye, spedely, neither dulye made yerely paimentes of suche 
some and somes of money as hathe been by them and every of them 
received ’;*® and with this polite understatement of the mal- 
practices of Edward’s ministers we may for the moment leave 
them. 

With the financial crisis deepening, Mary’s reign opened with 
precise instructions to the receiver-general of the Court of Wards 
in future to hand over his balances to Sir Edmond Peckham, the 
treasurer of the mints;* and these instructions, at least in Mary’s 


1§. P. Dom. Ed. VI. ii, nos. 9 and 31. See also Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Edward VI, i. 93. 

2 Literary Remains of King Edward V1, ii. 406 and note. 

3 Dasent, Acts of the P.C. iv. 62. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Edward VI, iv. 355-6. 

5S. P. Dom. Ed. VI, xv. no. 10, 29 September 1552. See also no. 13, 3 October 
1552. 

® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Edward VI, iv. 397-8. 

7S. P. Dom. Ed. VI, xix. For a full report of the important commission of Ed. VI 
and some of its acid comments on the existing system of the Court of Wards, as well as 
other departments of state, see Brit. Mus. Harl. 7383, fos. 1'-72" (reproduced also in 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30198). I am indebted to Professor W. C. Richardson for the 
references. 


87 Ed. VI, c. 1. * S. P. Dom. Mary, Addenda, vii, nos. 4 and 5. 
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reign, appear to have been obeyed.!_ The receiver-general’s ‘ arrear- 
ages ’, from now onwards, stood not at thousands of pounds as they 
had done recently but were now either entirely liquidated or negli- 
gible.2 At about the same time Paulet officially confirmed an 
internal reform introduced earlier under which the number of clerks 
of wards was reduced from two to one on the grounds that Thomas 
Anton, at present sole clerk, had proved adequate to the task.® 
This decision in itself offered no immediate economy but was a clear 
indication of Paulet’s resolve to hold the door, so far as he was able, 
against the periodic multiplication of offices which afflicted succes- 
sive Tudor governments. In May 1554, the officers of the Court of 
Wards were specially commissioned to survey the receiver-general’s 
accounts, and to simplify them once and for all by removing the 
long procession of desperate debts which cluttered up its records.‘ 
In 1555 plans were made, in preparation for the assembly of parlia- 
ment, to estimate the Crown income from the various sources.® 
At the beginning of 1557, under a new commission, a thorough 
investigation of the royal income was instituted with instructions 
to reach back into Henry VIII’s reign in search of false statements 
and fraud.*® 

Meanwhile the average annual receipts from wardships rose 
markedly during Mary’s reign. At first there was a temporary set- 
back and the nett revenues fell to £12,888,7 but they were soon 
moving upwards again to reach their peak in her fourth year at 
£20,020.8 In the last two years they declined again somewhat 
but even so the income did not fall below the highest figure of Edward’s 
reign. In her last year it was £15,293.° Under a new Master, Sir 
Francis Englefield, and a recently appointed receiver-general, 
Sir William Damsell, the Court of Wards had entered upon one 
of the most successful phases of its Tudor history. So the reign of 
Mary drew to a close with the wards records and revenues in better 
shape; but there was still, as the government seemed fully aware, a 
yawning gap between its rights in theory and its receipts in practice. 

The fact that the Court of Wards flourished under Mary has, 
apart from its economic, social and political significance, a special 


1 The money was not always paid into the same treasury; it might go to the cofferer, 
the treasurer of the chamber, or to some other finance officer of the Crown. 

2 In Elizabeth’s reign they began to rise again and culminated in another first class 
scandal when the receiver-general, George Goring, died in 1594. (See Wards 9, 
108, fos. 509’—5 10¥ and H.M.C. Salisbury, passim). 

3S. P. Dom. Mary, Addenda, vii, no. 11. 

‘ Pat. Roll. 1 Mary, pt. xi, m. 374. 5S. P. Dom. Mary, vi, no. 22. 

® Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Mary, iii. 313. 7 Wards 9, 365, fos. 3717-417". 

8 Wards 9, 367, fos. 1797-238". ® Ibid. fos. 3337-378. 

10 A further confirmation of this trend is the rise in salary awarded to Damsell in 
recognition of the increased revenues of the Court of Wards (H.M.C., Salisbury, i. 
136). The remark in the passage cited that Damsell was receiver-general when the 
Court was established is an error. 
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relevance to an important administrative issue of her reign. As a 
result of the reforms of Paulet and his colleagues, the new financial 
courts, with one exception, were abolished and their functions 
absorbed by the exchequer. First the Court of General Surveyors 
had been joined to the Court of Augmentations in the iast month of 
Henry VIII’s reign.1 Then at the end of Edward VI’s reign the 
amalgamation of this court with the other revenue courts erected 
by Henry VIII, or their abolition, was authorized by parliament.? 
At the beginning of Mary’s reign renewed authority was obtained 
from parliament * and implemented in January 1554 by letter patent.‘ 
The solitary exception to this process was the Court of Wards, 
though it too was included within the permissive authority of the 
statutes. If we knew what sheltered the Court of Wards from the 
fate of the other financial courts we should probably be able at 
the same time to shed further light on its earlier history; but 
unfortunately no records of discussion specifically on the matter at 
this crucial time have, so far as I am aware, survived.5 

It is possible, however, to speculate about the motives which 
influenced Mary and Paulet in their final decision to continue the 
separate existence of a Court of Wards. When Sir William Damsell 
was appointed its receiver-general on 17 January 1554 his patent 
included the provision that, in the event of the court being abolished, 
he would retain his office with the revenues. But when Sir Francis 
Englefield was appointed Master on 1 May 1554 there was no re- 
ference in his patent to the possible abolition of the court and no 
provision was made for his compensation should that take place.’ 
It is unlikely, if such a dissolution was still in prospect, that the 
queen would have made no provision for the Master, a man who was 
senior in office to the receiver-general and, in the person of Engle- 
field, much closer to her counsels and favour. It looks, therefore, 
as though some time between 17 January and 1 May 1554 it was 
decided not to terminate the independent existence of the Court of 
Wards; and this perhaps provides a clue to one of the causes, though 
not the most important, which gave it a new lease of life. The queen 
was honouring and rewarding one of her most trusted servants; and 
that very trust she reposed in him must have made her view with 
confidence the continuance under him of an important department 
of state, in spite of the great scandal associated with it in the 

1 L. and P. xxi, pt. 2, g. 771 (1). 

24 Ed. VI, c. 2. 31 Mary, st. 2, c. 10. 

‘ The letters patent dissolving these courts do not appear to have been enrolled but 
the instruction, dated 19 January 1554, that letters patent be issued is calendared in 
Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Mary, i.73. It is clear, however, from other references in this calendar 


that the courts were dissolved on 23 January 1554 and their functions absorbed into the 
exchequer the following day. 
5 The commission of enquiry of Edward’s reign (see above p. 28, n. 7) comments 
on Court of Wards procedure but does not weigh up the pros and cons for dissolution. 
6 Pat. Roll, 1 Mary, pt. ii, m. 15. ? Ibid. pt. x, m. 7. 
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preceding reign. With Englefield at its head and with Paulet not 
far away at the exchequer, it was reasonable to hope that no new 
Beaumont would dare arise to exact his heavy tribute from the 
Crown. If such hopes influenced Mary’s mind at this critical 
moment in the history of the Court of Wards, its administration 
during her reign justified these hopes. 

Apart from personal considerations, there were weightier 
causes for this decision. There had grown up within the Court 
of Wards special techniques for dealing with the complex and 
delicate issues inseparable from wardship. Whereas the Courts 
of Augmentations and First Fruits and Tenths dealt exclusively 
with land and revenue questions, not fundamentally different 
from the other revenue questions arising in the exchequer, the 
problems which came before the wards officials were of an entirely 
different category. It is true that land questions formed an 
integral part of their work; but they had to deal also with grants 
of wardships, marriages, abuses of guardianship, licences to widows 
to re-marry, the suing of livery and the administration of the affairs 
of idiots and lunatics. Some of these functions had in origin little 
direct connexion with the exchequer and had been derived in some 
cases from Chancery, in others from the Master of Liveries and the 
pre-1540 office of wards. Since 1540 these administrative segments 
had been welded into one homogeneous department and little 
would be gained in the future from transferring them to a division 
of the exchequer, with whose work and interests they could have 
little in common. Administrative continuity rather than over- 
centralization seemed to offer better prospects if the Crown’s claims 
were to be pressed to the full and the expertise gathered together in 
the Court of Wards were to be effectively used. And, apart from 
all this, it was a court of law with a tradition and experience peculiarly 
its own for dealing with the bewildering ramifications of feudal 
law. Again, prudence would seem therefore to support its continued 
autonomy. Perhaps these, and other, considerations had been 
suggested to Edward VI’s mind when he referred amongst his 
private memoranda of 13 October 1552 to the proposal to bring 
the Courts of Augmentations and First Fruits into the exchequer but 
said nothing about the Court of Wards. He felt, however, that 
something would have to be done about the ‘ superfluous fees ’ 
both here and in the duchy of Lancaster.! 

The full reasons for the reprieve of the Court of Wards during the 
first half of 1554 may be for ever lost in obscurity; but the con- 
sequences of the reprieve were far-reaching. At that time the Court 
of Wards was only fourteen years old and, had it suffered the same 
fate as the other financial courts, it might have left little trace on 
Tudor administration and society, even had the rights of wardship 


1 Literary Remains of King Edward VI (Roxburghe Club, 1857), ii. 544. 
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survived. But now it was to extend the period of its life sevenfold 
and, in the ninety years which followed, the reformed Court of 
Wards was to become of increasing moment in the financial and 
administrative structure of the state. 

Whatever pleasure or hopes the queen and her ministers derived 
from the survival of the Court of Wards, it is hardly likely that they 
were shared by her subjects. Already under Edward VI there had 
been vigorous criticism of its purpose and functions. ‘ There was 
never such marrying in England as is now!’ cried Latimer in his 
sermon before the king in March 1549. ‘I hear tell of stealing 
of wards to marry their children to. This is a strange kind of steal- 
ing: but it is not the wards, it is the lands they steal!’1 Moreover, 
their education seemed to be sorely neglected. ‘I trow there is a 
Court of Wards’, he had observed in his Sermon of the Plough 
the previous year, ‘ why is there not a school for the wards as well 
as there is a Court for their lands.’ Latimer’s language seems 
moderate compared with the bitter outburst of Henry Brinklow 
in his Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, written a few years earlier : 
‘Oh mercyful God, what innumerable inconuenyencys come by 
sellyng of wardys for maryage for lucre of goodys and landys.’ 
It led amongst other things to adultery and divorce which were, he 
said, clearly on the increase. ‘ Now God confound that wicked 
custome; for it is to abhomynable, and stynkyth from the earth 
to heauyn, it is so vyle. . . . For Christys blode sake, seke a 
redresse for it!’* Perhaps the most significant comment came 
from Sir Nicholas Bacon, himself Attorney of the Wards from 1547 
until 1561.4 Viewing the activities of the Court of Wards and its 
guardians at such close quarters, he seems to have been driven in 
Mary’s reign to draw up a drastic plan of reform.5 Echoing 
Latimer’s sermon, or perhaps expressing an opinion held widely 
amongst reformers, he proposed to deprive guardians of the care 
of their wards at the age of nine so that they could be sent to a 
specially established school for wards. He had tried once, when 
Englefield was Master, to get his scheme adopted but his plan, 
like Latimer’s, had fallen on stony ground. Now, in May 1561, a 
few months after his resignation as Attorney of Wards and Cecil’s 


1 Sermons by Hugh Latimer, ed. G. E. Corrie (1844), i. 169-70. 

2 Ibid. i. 69. 

3 Henry Brinklow, Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, ed. J. M. Cowper (1874), p. 18. 
Thomas Starkey makes even the gentle Pole, shortly before the establishment of the 
Court of Wards, describe the practice of selling wardships and marriages as ‘a plain 
servitute and injury ’ and a ‘ bondage’ which was ‘ unreasonable among civil people ’. 
(Thomas Starkey, A Dialogue between Reginald Pole and Thomas Lupset, 1948, ed. 
Kathleen M. Burton, pp. 110-11). 

“L. and P. xxi, pt. 2, g. 771 (13) ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Eliz. ii. 6. 

5 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32379, fos. 26'-33%; see also J. P. Collier, ‘On Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper; with extracts from some of his unprinted Papers and Speeches ’ 
(Archaeologia, xxxvi. 339-48). 
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appointment as Master, Bacon was sending him his plan: ‘ knowinge 
your good inclynacon to the thinge and your place, I ame in great 
hope of good successe thereof.’ Whatever Cecil’s inclination, 
once again the scheme came to nothing. 

Bacon’s covering letter drew attention to the irresponsible 
and selfish treatment to which wards were subjected, ‘a thinge 
hitherto preposterouslie proceedinge’. ‘That the proceedinge 
hath bin preposterous (the letter goes on) appearethe by this: 
the chief thinge and most of price in wardeship is the wardes 
mynde, the next to that his bodie, and the last and meanest his 
lande. Now hitherto the chief care of gouernance hath bin had 
to the land, beinge the meanest, and the boddie beinge the better, 
verie small, but to the mynde beinge the best none at all, which mee 
thinkes is playnelie to sett the carte before the horse.’ Originally, 
he understood, one of the purposes of feudal wardship was to enable 
the ward to be brought up by his lord according to the highest 
standards. ‘ Now by abuse it is come (as you knowe) to that, that 
the greater the personage is to whome the warde apperieynes, the 
lesse Curtesie for the most parte is had of the wardes bringinge vpp.’ 
Bacon’s anxieties had also expressed themselves in a more practical 
shape. In 1553 he had obtained from Queen Mary a special grant 
by which his own heir, should he succeed under age, would pass 
under the guardianship of the child’s uncles, Thomas and James 
Bacon. This precaution is easily understandable. Bacon had 
been a purchaser of ecclesiastical lands which, as he well knew, 
often brought military tenures in their train and, as he knew also, 
‘those tenures haue of late daies and contynuallie doe greatlie 
encrease’. If he had any doubts about this, which is unlikely, 
there was always a memento mori in the shape of Staunford’s Pre- 
rogativa Regis, written in 1548, dedicated to Nicholas Bacon and 
full of the most sweeping feudal assertions on behalf of the Crown. 
Not surprisingly, Bacon was alarmed at ‘ what great hurte and lacke 
groweth to euery warde particulerlie, yea and what to the whole 
comon welthe generallie’.2 He had himself been the recipient 
of wardships * but what sort of a guardian he made we do not know. 
It is clear, however, that he was genuinely anxious to introduce 
these overdue reforms ‘as the best peece of service that ever I went 
about to doe in the Court of Wardes’. Though his ambitious 
project fared no better with Cecil than with Englefield, perhaps 
he derived some small compensation from the permission he 

1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Mary, i.3. Cf. the case of Matthew Kniveton (S.P. Dom., Mary, 
Docquet, 38, 1, 5 November 1550). 

* He may also have recalled that one of his predecessors as Attorney of the Wards, 
John Sewster, had died leaving a minor heir to the mercy of the Court of Wards 
(L. and P. xxi, pt. 2, g. 771 (32)). 


3 L. and P. xviii, pt. 2, g. 449 (74); xix, pt. 1, g. 610 (23); Wards 9, 365, fo. 122°; 
Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Ed. VI, i. 56. 
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received during the twelve months which followed to found two 
grammar schools, one in London (this time with Cecil’s help) and 
the other in Suffolk.1 He had, long before, proposed that some 
of the wealth of the dissolved monastic lands should be used to 
establish a kind of embryonic University of London;? but that 
vision of Bacon’s was too remote from the harsh realities of Henri- 
cian England. 

The prevailing discontent over royal wardship is easy to under- 
stand when we examine in detail some of the practices of the Court 
of Wards during this period and the guardians who operated under 
its aegis. That royal wardship provided the happy hunting ground 
for courtiers and officials the records amply demonstrate.* Most 
of the senior officers of the court appear to have used the available 
opportunities for picking a few plums for themselves; and the 
feodaries in the shires had their ears even closer to the ground. 
For example, Robert Rawson, feodary of the East Riding of York- 
shire, calmly wrote to a Mrs. Levening that he had obtained the 
wardships of her daughters and that she must keep them ‘ un- 
contracted ” in marriage until she received further instructions. He 
added, however, that he was prepared to dispose of the wardships 
at a reasonable price.’ The Levening heiresses were evidently ladies 
of charm or wealth: a few months later we find a suitor writing to a 
member of the countess of Rutland’s household offering {10 to her 
ladyship if she could get him the wardships.*® 

We have also examples of the familiar practice of disposing 
of wardships while the father was still alive. When George 
Chalcot of Dorset lay dying, a certain Peer Kydwelly was applying 
for the wardship of the heir. Kydwelly was apparently unable to 
tell the Clerk of the Wards either the full name or the age of the heir, 
but what he was able to tell was from Kydwelly’s point of view 
more important, the value of the lands: £40 per annum.’ More 
disconcerting perhaps was the case of Sir Giles Strangeways, also of 
that county. When he was reported to be dying in August 1546, 
the wardship of his grandson and heir was granted by direct 
authority of the Crown to Sir Richard Rich. But before Rich could 
enjoy this royal favour, a clerk was amending the record with the 
laconic observation: ‘ the said Sir Gilis at the entre hereof was sike 
and lyke to dye and nowe is recouered ageyne’. It was only a 

1 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Eliz. ii. 104 and 226-7. 

2 D.N.B. i. 838-9. 3 E.g. Wards 9, 154, 155, 212. 

* For Paulet see L.and P. xviii, pt. 1, g. 346 (5), xx, pt. 2, no. 706 (89), Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 
Mary, ii. 88; for Philip Paris, receiver-general, L. and P. xvii. g. 137(59); for Richard 
Lee, his successor, ibid. xix, pt. 2, g. 690 (7); for John Sewster, attorney, ibid. xviii, pt. 2, 
g- 449 (66, 67), xix, pt. 2. g. 166 (13); for Richard Goodericke, his successor, ibid. xxi, 


pt. 2, no. 770 (24); for John Perient, auditor, ibid. xxi, pt. 1, no. 148 (57); for Thomas 
Anton, clerk, ibid. xxi, pt. 2, no. 770 (23). 


5 Ibid. xvii, Appendix no. 8 (1). 8 Ibid. no. 8 (2). 
7 Wards 9, 154, Dorset (Chalcot). 
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temporary recovery; but death tarried long enough to deprive 
Rich of his quarry, for when a clerk came once more to amend the 
document he recorded that Sir Giles was ‘ sithen that tyme ded and 
his heire apparant maried in his lyf’.1_ This sordid transaction had 
also a touch of irony. The immediately preceding entry in this 
volume shows Sir Giles—over whose dying body the battle of the 
wardship was being fought—himself buying a wardship |! Not all 
anticipatory wardships were necessarily to the disadvantage of the 
wards. Sometimes, as we have seen in the case of Bacon, they were 
insurance policies taken out by the parent or some other relation to 
forestall an outside suitor for the wardship. For example, a Mrs. 
John Browne of Frampton, in Dorset, was able through the good 
offices of Sir John Paulet, son of the Master of Wards, to prepare for 
her future widowhood by obtaining the promise of the guardianship 
of her son when it should fall due.2 When, if ever, she got the 
wardship we do not know. Mr. Browne was ‘ very sycke and 
like to die shortly ’ from 1549 until at least 15 53,3 after which he, and 
the wardship, disappear from our records. 

Too often, however, the arrival of complete strangers in the 
Court of Wards during the father’s lifetime was contrary to the 
best interests of the heir. If the toleration of such practices by the 
Court of Wards was difficult to defend, no more defensible was the 
grant of a wardship to William Tooke, later its auditor, three months 
before the heir came of age;* or the royal claim to a wardship, not 
because the land was held of the Crown but because it was held of 
the attainted duke of Norfolk, whose property was now in the 
king’s hands.’ This was sound enough in medieval feudal law but 
increasingly out of keeping with the society of a new age. On top 
of all this there was the ill-defined right of prerogative ward- 
ship which still further lengthened the reach of the Crown, as 
the case of Lord Dacres of the South during this period exemplified.® 
Any examination of the wards records reveals a solid mass of 
evidence that the growing hostility to royal wardship found its 
origins in the insecurity and dangers which threatened all tenants 
by knight service in chief. 

Yet the period provides also a number of examples of the Crown 
exercising its rights in the interests of the ward. Thus, when 


1 Wards 9, 154, Dorset (Strangeways). : 

2 Ibid. Dorset (Browne). A similar arrangement was made on behalf of a certain 
George Gyffard of Bucks in May, 1555; he had to pay £60 for the privilege (Ca/. of Pat. 
Rolls, Mary, ii. 293-4). 

’ Wards 9, 155, Dorset (Browne). 

4L. and P. xix, pt. 1, g. 141 (2) and g. 610 (53), Robert Higham (Essex). There 
had to be two inquisitions (Chancery I.P.M., Ixii, no. 65 and lxix, no. 81) before Tooke 
could claim the wardship and he got it just in time. He received it in January 1544 
and by May Higham had sued out his livery. 

5 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Ed. VI, i. 306, Edmund Whyte, Norfolk. 

® L. and P. xvi, nos. 978 and 1028. 
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Lord Dacres of the North was found in 1550 to have obtained 
control of Lord Scroope, a ward, Dacres was instructed to deliver 
him ‘for the benefit of his Majesties lawes shall be denyed to 
none, myche less to the Lord Scroope’.!. John Hastings, another 
ward, was granted his own wardship in 1541 by direct authority 
of the Crown and without charge, partly because of his father’s 
service to Henry VIII; but the Master was instructed even so to 
estimate ‘ what the value of the same marige is in case you hadd 
sold the same in our behalf’. This Paulet duly calculated at 
£20.2 In 1546 by another act of clemency the Crown cancelled 
the debt of £48 6s. 3d. owing to the Court of Wards by a war 
widow who had lost her husband in battle against the Scots.* 
But these and other acts could only mitigate some of the consequences 
of a tenure by knight service. They could not restrain the zeal 
of the Crown officials in their pressure upon the luckless heir or the 
cupidity of informers and suitors who found in the Court of Wards 
an attractive annex to the land market. 

What had happened to the Court of Wards during the first 
eighteen years of its existence? Like other Tudor institutions 
it betrayed marked weaknesses of policy and administration during 
those last years of Henry VIII’s rule as the reins of government 
began to slip from his hands. During the Edwardian minority 
its history was a chequered one though it began to recover towards 
the end. When, however, the story of the life and career of one 
of the great figures of the sixteenth century, William Paulet, marquess 
of Winchester, comes to be written, some cognizance will have 
to be taken of the fact that the receiver-general of the court was able 
to dig deep into its revenues under the very eyes of Paulet, at that 
time its Master. Then, under Mary, it entered upon a period of 
reform in administration which was soon reflected in increased 
profits to the Crown. At the time of her death in 1558 it had 
Englefield at its head, while the late Master, Paulet, was nearby 
at the exchequer. In this year also, the Court of Wards, in handing 
down its decision in Tyrell’s case, had invalidated ‘ the use reserved 
out of an use’ and thereby blocked another loophole from the 
feudal incidents. Englefield’s religion was soon to deprive him 
of office but Paulet was to stay at the treasury for many years; 
and, after a brief interlude under Parry, the court was to pass under 
the long mastership of Sir William Cecil. What he and the new 
queen made of this extraordinary institution was to shape the lives 
of many thousands of her subjects as well as leave its mark on our 
economy and polity for a century to come. 

J. HurstFrexp. 
1 Dasent, Acts of the P.C. iii. 123. * Wards 9, 149, fo. 102". 


3 L. and P. xxi, pt. 1, no. 963 (126). 
4 See e.g. W. S. Holdsworth, History of English Law (2nd ed. 1937), iv. 472. 





The Causes of the British Attack upon 
Copenhagen in 1807 


HE causes of the expedition launched by George Canning 

against Copenhagen in 1807 have been a source of considerable 
controversy. At the time, this attack upon a neutral country was 
condemned by influential elements in British public life, and Canning 
had to defend his policy in the house of commons against the on- 
slaughts of the Opposition who challenged him to produce evidence 
whereby his conduct could be justified.1_ In reply, Canning did not 
produce any conclusive proof that he was aware in July 1807 that 
Napoleon had persuaded the Emperor Alexander of Russia to co- 
operate in forcing Denmark to place her fleet at the disposal of 
France for use against Britain. Nor did he show that he had any- 
thing but circumstantial evidence that Denmark would in fact have 
yielded to the joint pressure of the two emperors.? Canning’s 
refusal to make public the information on which he had acted gave 
rise to a tradition that the expedition was the direct result of a 
dramatic leakage from Tilsit through the agency of somebody 
present at the meeting between Napoleon and Alexander, or some- 
body, at least, in a position to gain first-hand information of what 
passed between them. The influence of this tradition is very apparent 
in the treatment of the subject by J. Holland Rose and H. W. V. 
Temperley. Both these historians assume that the decision to 
bring Denmark to account was made hastily following the receipt 
in London of important information from Tilsit.* This verdict 
has not been challenged by British historians. As an explanation 
of the origin of the attack, it is inadequate. No fair estimation of 
Canning’s policy can be limited to an examination of the intelligence 
which reached London in July 1807 concerning likely developments 


1 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, x. cols. 252 seqq. ‘The Copenhagen Expedition, 
1808. See also an anti-government pamphlet, The Real State of the Case Respecting the 
late Expedition (1808). 

2 Parliamentary Debates, x. cols. 267 seqq. 

3 J. Holland Rose, ‘ Canning and Denmark in 1807’ and ‘ A British Agent at Tilsit ’ 
in Napoleonic Studies, 133 seqq. (1904), H. W. V. Temperley, Life of Canning, (1905), 
72 seqq. ‘Temperley notes the fact that Anglo-Danish relations had been strained for 
some time but makes the sending of the fleet dependent upon the arrival of news of 
Tilsit. 
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in Europe following the Russian collapse.1_ The implications of 
that collapse must be seen against the existing state of Anglo- 
Danish relations; and some account of Danish policy during and 
before the critical summer of 1807 must be given. 

Britain’s interest in the neutrality of Denmark was that of a 
maritime power whose existence was bound up with the maintenance 
of the command of the sea which she had consolidated with such 
effect at Trafalgar. She was not merely afraid that the Danish 
fleet might come under French control, seriously though such a 
possibility was viewed.2 There was also the fact that the Danish 
islands were situated across the entrances to the Baltic. It was 
recognized that their possession by the French would give Napoleon 
the means of excluding ships from that sea ;* for the Sound, the 
narrow passage by which it was entered, was flanked on its western 
side by the Danish island of Zealand. During the days of sail, it 
was always essential that British warships and merchantmen should 
be free to enter and leave the Baltic. From the forests of the North 
the dockyards drew the raw materials necessary for the physical 
existence of the Royal Navy and merchant marine. Any threat to 
those supplies touched Britain in a tender spot and her reaction was 
automatic. Inthe summer of 1807, this consideration was at work.§ 
That was not all. The ships which brought these strategic cargoes 
from the ports of the Baltic did not sail there in ballast. Since 1793, 


1 The best approach to the problem is that of Erik Moller, ‘ England og Danmark- 
Norge i 1807’, in Dansk Historisk Tidsskrift (VII1) (Copenhagen, 1912) iii. 311 seqq. 
He shows from evidence gathered in the Record Office that the causes of the expedition 
were more complex than is often assumed. I cannot, however, agree with his conclusion 
that Canning acted precipitately and so forced Denmark into the arms of France. 
The most recent contribution to the subject is by Carl J. Kulsrud, ‘ The Seizure of the 
Danish Fleet in 1807’ in the American Journal of International Law, xxxii. 280 seqq. 
Kulsrud defends Canning on the grounds that Denmark’s inability to defend herself 
against the French gave Britain the right to intervene as a matter of self-preservation. 
His conclusion is based on a sound appraisal of the Danish historians: E. Holm, 
Danmark-Norges Udenrigske Historie under den Franske Revolution og Napoleons Krige 
(Copenhagen, 1875), vol. ii; J.T. von Raeder, Danmarks Krig og Politiske Historie fra 
1807 til Freden til Jonkoping 1809 (Copenhagen, 1845), vol. i; Carl. Th. Sorensen, ‘ Den 
politiske Krise i 1807’ in Dansk Historisk Tidsskrift (V1).(1887-8), vol. i ; and the publi- 
cation of the Danish War Ministry, Meddelelser fra Krigsarkiverne (Copenhagen, 1886-7), 
vols. ii and iii. His examination of British policy is less comprehensive, since he relies 
largely upon the extracts from the dispatches which passed between Benjamin Garlike, 
the British ambassador to Copenhagen and Lord Howick, then Foreign Secretary, in the 
closing months of 1806. These extracts are printed in the Parliamentary Debates, vol. x. 
Canning made use of them to defend himself in the debates on the subject of the ex- 
pedition. They are carefully edited and torn from their contexts. Garlike complained 
that they misrepresented the views which he had submitted to the government. See 
Hist. MSS. Comm., MSS. of J. B. Fortescue preserved at Dropmore, ix. 182 seqq. 

* Parliamentary Debates, x, col. 766, Howick to Garlike, 3 December 1806, 

3 P.R.O., W.O. 6/14, Secretary of State for War (Out Letters—Copenhagen, 1807), 
Castlereagh to Gambier, 18 July 1807. 

*R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power, pp. 169 seqqg. (Harvard Economic Studies, 
vol. xxxix. Harvard University Press, 1926). 

5 P.R.O., W.O. 6/14, Castlereagh to Gambier, 18 July 1807. 
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the volume of British exports to that region had been increasing 
steadily... As French influence in Europe closed one port after 
another to British colonial and industrial products, the markets of 
the North became one of the principal channels-for the entrance of 
these goods into Europe.? For these reasons alone, any threat of 
exclusion from the Baltic had to be challenged. The fact that a 
British expeditionary force had landed in July at Stralsund in 
Swedish Pomerania in order to co-operate with the Swedes in the 
defence of that place increased the anxiety of the government. Free 
communication with this force had to be maintained. Its safety 
would have been jeopardized, if Britain were shut out of the Baltic. 
As long as Denmark retained her independence, all was well. 
She was too weak to take any hostile measures of her own accord. 
But supported or coerced by France, she could close the Baltic 
gates. 

A French occupation of Zealand gave alarm on other grounds. 
This island could be used as a spring-board for the invasion of 
Sweden, whence France could menace Russia on her vulnerable 
north-western frontier. Events in Europe since 1793 had shown 
that the French empire could be matched on land only by the 
resources of Russia. The elimination of Russia as a possible 
rallying point for continental resistance would have meant the 
triumph of French dominion throughout Europe, perhaps per- 
manently. But even after Tilsit, the hope remaified that, if Britain 
could keep the French out of Zealand and retain the command of the 
Baltic, a wedge would be driven into the Franco-Russian alliance.' 
Here again the independence of Denmark was a consideration of 
the first magnitude. ; 

With these issues at stake, it would be surprising if the British 
government had awoken suddenly to the dangers arising out of a 
French conquest of Denmark. The independence of this small 
country was of permanent interest to Britain. One can indicate, 
however, the stage at which the drift of events on the continent 
brought Denmark into danger. Napoleon’s victory at Austerlitz 
was followed by the collapse of the coalition which Pitt had worked 
so assiduously to create in 1805. Austria hastened to make peace. 


1 J. Jepson Oddy, European Commerce. Shewing New and Secure Channels of Trade with 
the Continent of Europe (1804), pp. 398 seqq. 

? The seizure of the Danish island of Heligoland in September 1807 was designed 
to counter possible exclusion from the Baltic by making use of it as a centre for the 
distribution of British exports into Northern Germany. See Navy Records Society, 
Naval Miscellany, i. 383, Thornton to Hon. Charles Bagot, 31 August 1807. The same 
idea is expressed in an unsigned memorandum dated 30 October 1807 in the Liverpool 
Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38359, f. 261. 

3 P.R.O., W.O. 6/14, Castlereagh to Gambier, 18 July 1807. 

* Lady Georgiana Chatterton, Memorials of Lord Gambier (1861), ii. 73, Mulgrave to 
Gambier, 3 October 1807. 


5 Chatterton, op. cit. ii. 42, Mulgrave to Gambier, 5 September 1807. 
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Russia withdrew her forces. Prussia lost no time in ingratiating 
herself with the victor. Denmark remained neutral, but her weak- 
ness seemed to invite a French attack. We can say that from 
December 1805, the state of Europe was such that the survival of 
Denmark as a neutral, independent power was precarious. In 
February 1806, Berlin buzzed with rumours of an intended French 
invasion of the Danish peninsula. In April, the British government 
feared that Napoleon would soon order the Danes to close their 
ports to the British flag, and it seemed only too likely that they 
would comply.2 In the autumn of the same year when Prussia 
took the field against France, the future of Denmark became one of 
the principal pre-occupations of the ministers in London. 

The opening of a campaign in an area which bordered on the 
frontier of the Danish province of Holstein was dangerous. The 
ensuing rout of the Prussian armies at Jena and Auerstadt laid 
northern Germany at the feet of Napoleon, and left the road to 
Denmark and the Baltic wide open to him. Lord Howick, the 
foreign secretary, watching events from London, had seen in the 
Prussian challenge a gleam of hope and regarded it as a favourable 
opportunity for the creation of an alliance of the Northern Powers 
including Denmark.’ The rapid collapse of Prussia put an end to 
these plans, for, as Howick himself admitted, Denmark could not 
be expected to defy the conqueror of the Prussian armies. He 
recommended a prudent and watchful neutrality for her.‘ 

At the same time, it was no part of his policy that Denmark, 
in order to save her continental provinces from the devastation of 
war, should yield to any French demands for the closing of her 
ports or the barring of the passage of the Sound to British shipping. 
Much less was he prepared to tolerate the placing of the Danish 
fleet at the disposal of France.5 On the contrary, the problem, 
to which he sought an answer in the weeks following Jena, was 
whether Denmark would in the event reject any French ultimatum 
and defend herself. 

At the beginning of December, with the French armies moving 
eastward for the campaign in Poland against the Russians, an 
attack upon Denmark in the immediate future seemed unlikely. 
Howick, therefore, judged that the time was ripe to secure from 
the Danish government some guarantee of their future policy.® 
He believed that, for the moment, the situation was such that 
they could make clear to Britain what course they intended to follow 


1P.R.O., F.O. 353/29, Jackson Papers. Francis James Jackson, Letter Books, 
Copenhagen 1807, Jackson to Fox, 26 February 1806. 

? P.R.O., F.O. Denmark 22/48, Fox to Garlike, no. 5, 13 April 1806. 

3 P.R.O., F.O. Denmark 22/49, Howick to Garlike, no. 1, 9 October 1806. 

* P.R.O., F.O. 22/49, Howick to Garlike, no. 11, 28 October 1806. 

5 Parliamentary Debates, x. col. 766, Howick to Garlike, 3 December 1806. 

® Ibid. 
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in an emergency, without provoking a premature French descent 
upon their country. He was all the more anxious to obtain informa- 
tion on this point, since Danish conduct had of late suggested that 
their fear of France would paralyse their power of resistance. 

Early in November a French task force, engaged in rounding 
up a Prussian detachment defending Lubeck, had crossed the frontier 
of Holstein. The Danish frontier troops had resisted, and in the 
resulting skirmish both sides had suffered casualities.2 The Prince 
Royal of Denmark, the regent for his father Christian VII, protested 
to the French commander Murat against this violation of neutral 
territory, and there had been no further trouble* But on 19 
November, orders were issued for the Danish forces to withdraw 
from their positions on the frontier to the line of the River Eyder.‘ 
This move was defended on military grounds, and the Danes denied 
that it was made as the result of French pressure.5 There is no 
doubt, however, that the manoeuvre met with French approval. 
Napoleon, when planning his Polish campaign, had no desire to 
have a Danish army hovering on his lines of communication.® 
Selby, the Danish representative in Berlin, hastened to Talleyrand 
with the news of the withdrawal, offering it as a proof of his country’s 
sincere desire to remain neutral. He was drily informed that the 
Prince Royal would be well advised to avoid such troop concen- 
trations in the future.’ 

From Britain’s point of view, the virtual abandonment of 
Holstein by the Danish army was a source of anxious speculation. 


The Danish army goes to the frontier to defend it against every 
possible attack with open declarations of neutrality and firmness; 
and retires from it under every circumstance of increasing danger. 

. The summons or intimation from France for the Danish army 
to retire from Holstein is avowed; although with the addition that 
the retreat was taking place before the intimation arrived and that a 
cordon will still remain. The questions which attach to these facts 

e : Does Denmark with whatever degree of choice, withdraw the 
main body of her army in order to clear away every possibility of 
umbrage and to strengthen her own means when war becomes 
inevitable ? Or does she under the menaces of Bonaparte, but from 
unwillingness to yield to them leave to his armies the means of 
occupying Tonningen and Husum and then hope to avoid a war 
with either Britain or France ? § 


1 Parliamentary Debates, x. col. 768, Howick to Garlike, 9 December 1806. 

® Meddelelser fra Krigsarkiverne. (Dansk Krigsministeriet, Copenhagen, 1886), ii. 347, 
Prince Royal to Prince Christian August, 21 November 1806. 

8 Ibid. ii. 325, Murat to Prince Royal, 8 November 1806. 

*E. Holm, Danmark-Norges Udenrigske Historie under den Franske Revolution og 
Napoleons Krige (Copenhagen, 1875), ii. 130. 

5 Parliamentary Debates, x. col. 772, Garlike to Howick, 29 November 1806. 

® Correspondance de Napoléon, xiii. no. 11282, Napoleon to Talleyrand, 21 November 
1806. 7 Holm, op. cit. ii. 131, Selby to Christian Bernstorff, 29 November 1806. 

® P.R.O., F.O. 22/49, Garlike to Howick, no. 93, 26 December 1806. 
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It was this uncertainty concerning the lengths to which Denmark 
was willing to go in her efforts to appease France which led Howick 
to propose a secret treaty of alliance between Britain, Sweden and 
Denmark for the defence of the North. The move was an attempt 
on the part of the government to bind the Danes to the side of 
Britain. It anticipated the hour when France would insist upon 
Danish co-operation in the war. 

This overture was rejected. The weakness of the British offer 
was that it could guarantee only a partial defence of Denmark. It 
was confined to ‘ those parts of the Danish dominions which possess 
effectual means of resistance’, that is to Zealand and the Baltic 
islands.1_ The defence of Zealand, an island separated from the rest 
of the Danish dominions by the Great Belt, was regarded in London 
as a practical possibility. The government believed that a naval 
squadron cruising in the Belt could keep out the French. They were 
encouraged in this belief by the example of the island of Sicily which, 
despite the presence of French troops in Italy, had been retained by 
Britain and her ally the king of Naples by virtue of the control exer- 
cised by the navy over the straits of Messina. This successful defence 
of Sicily throughout the war certainly suggests that Zealand could 
have been held even with a French army encamped on the Danish 
mainland. British interests could thereby have been satisfied. No 
Danish statesman, however, could accept an alliance which involved 
the sacrifice of the whole of Denmark with the exception of Zealand 
and the nearby islands. Howick made no pretence that Britain 
could offer anything more.2. And the Danes, having no confidence 
in the secrecy of such an engagement, refused to compromise 
themselves by .tacitly abandoning their neutrality. The matter 
did not end at that. The retreat of the Danish army in Holstein had 
aroused the suspicions and fears of Sweden who saw it as the prelude 
to the admission of French troops into Zealand. The Swedes took 
the view that Denmark should be compelled to make a categorical 
declaration of her intended policy, and that, if this declaration 
was unsatisfactory, Zealand should be invaded by a Swedish army. 
Rehausen, the Swedish representative in London, laid these opinions 
before Howick and requested the co-operation of Britain. Howick 
had no wish to precipitate a crisis by issuing any such ultimatum 
to the Danes. But he did authorize Garlike, the British ambassador 
at Copenhagen, to mention that Sweden was prepared to supply 
25,000 men to assist in the defence of Denmark. This suggestion 
was unacceptable to the Danes. Relations between the two 

1 Parliamentary Debates, x. cols. 766 seqq., Howick to Garlike, 3 December 1806. 
2 Ibid. 


’ Rigsarkiv (Copenhagen), Gesandtskabs Arkiv, London I, C. Bernstorff to Rist, 
26 December 1806. 


* P.R.O., F.O. Sweden 73/36, Pierrepoint to Howick, no. 100, 24 November 1806. 
5 P.R.O., F.O. 73/36, Howick to Pierrepoint, no. 5, 9 December 1806. 
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Northern Crowns were never very friendly. Joachim Bernstorff, 
the Danish foreign minister, did not conceal from Garlike his 
aversion towards a plan for introducing Swedish forces into Danish 
territory. He bluntly rejected it.1 The Swedes, however, had 
already begun to concentrate troops in Scania, the province which 
faces Zealand and the city of Copenhagen across the Sound. The 
Prince Royal immediately ordered that the coastal defences of 
Zealand should be overhauled and strengthened.? 

The Prince Royal’s action marked a critical phase in Anglo- 
Danish relations. Britain watched with suspicion the reinforce- 
ment of defences which, whatever their ostensible purpose, were 
also the means of defending Copenhagen against attack by a fleet. 
The conclusion was drawn that the Danes accepted the possibility 
of such an attack and believed that the British would again try to 
do what they had done in 1801, when Nelson bombarded Copen- 
hagen. But if, as they protested, they were resolved to defend their 
neutrality against any French onslaught, there was no danger that 
Britain would attack Copenhagen from the sea. The contradiction 
was seized upon in London. It was all too easy to recall the part 
which Denmark had played in the Armed Neutrality of 1780, and 
again in the Northern Confederation of 1801. Her anti-British 
conduct on those occasions made her suspect now. Howick, who 
had tended, despite his anxiety for Britain, to understand the Danish 
dilemma, and to see the source of the danger in Danish weakness 
rather than in any ill will towards Britain, now stiffened. Anxiety 
became coupled with suspicion. ‘ Above all’, he wrote to Garlike 
at the end of the year, ‘ you will not neglect to transmit the earliest 
intelligence of any preparation which may seem to be made with a 
view to resist the power of England rather than that of France ’.$ 
By June 1807, when the news of the Russian defeat at Friedland 
reached London, the suspicions entertained by the government at 
the end of 1806 had developed into a conviction that the Danes were 
secretly hostile to Britain and were only waiting an opportune 
moment to show their hand. The growth of this opinion in the 
first six months of 1807 must now be examined. 

The government were still examining the first reports of the 
defensive measures on Zealand, when Captain Dunbar, commander 
of the frigate Astrea, arrived on the scene with new and disquieting 
intelligence. The Astrea had recently been laid up for some weeks 
in the dockyard at Copenhagen after grounding on the island of 


1 Parliamentary Debates, x. col. 775, Garlike to Howick, 20 December 1806. 

2 Med. fra Krigsark. ii. 407, Prince Royal to Major-General von Gedde, 5 and 16 
December 1806; to the Admiralty, 12 December 1806; aiso p. 366, C. Th. S@rensen; 
‘Den forandredre militaire stilling i Danmark og Begivenhederne indtil Freden i 
Tilsit ’ (December 1806—July 1807). 

3 P.R.O., F.O. 22/49, Howick to Garlike, 30 December 1806. 
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Anholt in the Kattegat.1 Whilst his ship was being repaired, 
Captain Dunbar visited the yard frequently, and concluded from 
what he saw that the Danish fleet was being got ready for sea. 
He, therefore, took steps to inform his superiors, and wrote to 
Garlike giving his views. The ambassador forwarded the letter 
to Howick and a copy was also sent to Thomas Grenville, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. As soon as Dunbar returned to England 
in January 1807, he was summoned to the Admiralty and questioned 
by Grenville concerning his allegations. In reply, he confidently 
asserted that a Danish fleet, including twenty sail of the line, could 
be ready for sea within a month, and that the floating batteries and 
gunboats were being reinforced. He added that his presence 
embarrassed the Danish authorities and that they were glad to be rid 
of him.? 

Before this interview took place, Dunbar’s written report was 
in the hands of Howick who saw in it further evidence of measures 
calculated to resist the power of Britain. Garlike was informed 
that the matter required ‘the utmost vigilant attention’, and his 
observations were requested. He replied that no extraordinary 
preparations were taking place and that the work on the batteries 
was progressive and not exceptional. There was some truth in this 
opinion. Ever since Nelson’s bombardment in 1801, the Danes 
had made a point of keeping the defences of Copenhagen in good 
order to prevent any repetition of his exploit.5 At the same time, it 
cannot be accepted in its entirety in view of the Prince Royal’s 
instructions. Probably Garlike’s assurances led the government 
to attach less importance to Dunbar’s report, and the subject was 
allowed to lapse. It was not, however, forgotten. 

At the end of May, the captain was back at Copenhagen, and saw 
no reason for altering his first impression. If anything, his opinion 
was even more damning. ‘Not a step had been taken to equip 
proper vessels (such as small frigates and sloops) to cruise in the 
Belt and keep out the French, whilst nothing had been left undone 
to hasten the kind of vessels most fit to oppose the English.’ ® 
This point of view was not unsupported. Lord Pembroke, a 
passenger on the Astrea, was travelling via Copenhagen on a special 
mission to Vienna. His suspicions were aroused by what he saw and 
heard. No doubt, too, he conversed on the subject with the naval 
officer. As a result he sent Canning a private note telling him that 


1 General Sir Robert Wilson, Life, Diaries and Correspondence, ii. 4 (edited by Herbert 
Randolph, 1862). 

?P.R.O., F.O. Denmark 22/52, memorandum of Captain Dunbar (undated, 
unsigned). 

3 P.R.O., F.O. Denmark 22/51, Howick to Garlike, no. 1, 19 January 1807. 

*P.R.O., F.O. 22/51, Garlike to Howick, no. 15, 26 January 1807. 

5 Anonymous (A Native of Denmark), A Tour in Zealand 1802, pp. 62 seqq. (1804). 

® P.R.O., F.O. 22/52, Dunbar’s memorandum. 
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the Danes could not be trusted. This letter does not appear to be 
extant, but the gist of it can be inferred from references made to it 
by Canning in his correspondence.1 Further, Francis Jackson, 
who was sent to Kiel in July with orders to obtain by diplomatic 
methods the surrender of the Danish fleet, tells us, in his account 
of the transactions, that the information forwarded by Pembroke 
influenced considerably Canning’s policy towards Denmark.? 
The confident assertions of Dunbar and the hastily gathered 
impressions of Pembroke were far from accurate. The Danish 
government deliberately refrained from taking any steps to fit out 
their fleet for sea because they realized that such preparations would 
create suspicion in London and might cause a rupture with Britain.’ 
The reports made by other British eye-witnesses, all naval officers, 
who saw the condition of the Danish fleet, either before or after its 
capture in 1807, contradict those of Dunbar and Pembroke. Early 
in May, Lieutenant Hanchett informed Garlike that the Danish 
fleet was in no state to put to sea in the near future. Again, a 
more detailed report made by Captain Beauman at Garlike’s request 
towards the end of July refutes the notion that the ships were being 
fitted out for sea.6 After the surrender of the fleet to the British 
on 7 September, it took almost six weeks of hard and continuous 
work to prepare the ships for the voyage to Britain. Admiral 
Gambier concluded his dispatch announcing the capitulation with 
the following words: ‘ As few of the ships are in any considerable 
progress of equipment, it will require some time to complete them 
for sea but not a moment shall be lost in bringing the whole of them 
to England’. The extent to which Canning had relied upon 
contrary evidence may be judged from the fact that this sentence 
was omitted from the published version of the dispatch. 
Canning’s readiness to accept as true the reports of Dunbar 
and Pembroke is not difficult to explain. For one thing, he did not 
receive any contradictory reports from Garlike, at least not until 
it was too late. Canning believed that Garlike was inefficient. 
The ambassador’s silence on the subject of the Danish fleet was 
interpreted as an example of inefficiency, not as an indication that 
the more alarming reports were not well founded. A more positive 
1P.R.O., G.D. 29/8, Granville Papers, Canning Correspondence, Canning to 


Granville Leveson Gower, 9 June 1807; P.R.O., F.O. 22/52, Canning to Garlike, 
no. 9, 10 July 1807. 

? P.R.O., F.O. 353/56, Jackson Papers. Account of the last two months of my life. 
Written at Broadstairs, October 1807 by Francis James Jackson. 

3 E. Maller, ‘ England og Danmark-Norge i 1807” in Dansk Historisk Tidsskrift 
(VII) iii. 328 and 384. 

* P.R.O., F.O. 22/52, Garlike to Canning, no. 91, 27 July 1807. Hanchett’s Report 
Enclosed. 

5 P.R.O. Adm. 1/5, in Letters, Baltic Fleet, 1807, Captain Beauman to Garlike, 
25 July 1807. 

*P.R.O., Adm. 1/5, Gambier to Admiralty, 7 September 1807. A marginal note 
orders the omission from the Gazette of the sentence quoted. 
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influence was the dispute with Denmark over the rights of neutral 
shipping in war time. Danish complaints against the Order in 
Council of January 1807 and the blockade of the Elbe promulgated 
by the government in March, and the manner in which those 
complaints were lodged, predisposed Canning to accept as true any 
other evidence which suggested that the Danes were hostile to 
Britain. Indeed, the Danish point of view on the question of 
maritime rights was so reminiscent of their attitude to the same 
question in 1780 and 1801 that the suspicions harboured by Canning 
are understandable. 

The dispute arose because certain measures which Britain took 
in order to restrict the carriage of French trade in neutral vessels 
clashed with Danish interests. The British position was defined 
by the Order in Council of January 1807. By this order neutral 
vessels were forbidden to engage in the carrying trade between one 
French, or French-controlled, port and another. It was laid down 
that those ignoring it would be captured and condemned, together 
with their cargoes, as lawful prize.1 The freightage of cargoes be- 
tween the ports of France and her allies in Northern Europe and 
those in the Mediterranean was one of the most flourishing and 
lucrative branches of Danish shipping. The loss of this trade 
was regarded by Christian Bernstorff, the Danish minister of state, 
as a serious blow to his country’s maritime interests.2 Rist, the 
Danish chargé d’affaires in London, was ordered to make a formal 
protest against the order. He did so, but received no satisfaction 
from Howick. On 11 March whilst this question was still in the 
air, the British government announced that the estuary of the Elbe 
was to be put in a state of blockade. In acknowledging the note from 
Howick imparting this information, Rist requested certain modi- 
fications in favour of Danish vessels.5 The stage was thus set for 
the conflict between George Canning, Howick’s successor as 
foreign secretary, and Rist over the rights of neutral shipping in 
time of war.® 

The Danish protests were directed against two things: the 
detention of Danish ships, and the blockade of the Elbe. Rist’s 
notes on the subject of the detentions annoyed Canning, for, 
in addition to demanding the release of certain vessels which, his 
government maintained, had been taken whilst engaged on lawful 
business, Rist accused the British cruiser captains of irresponsible 


1 Parliamentary Debates, x. cols. 126 seqq. The Order in Council, January 1807. 

? Rigsarkiv. Ges. Ark. London I., C. Bernstorff to Rist, 27 January 1807. 

3 Holm, op. cit. ii. 168. 

* Parliamentary Debates, x. cols. 397 seqq., Rist to Howick, 9 March 1807; cols. 406 
seqq., Howick to Rist, 17 March 1807. 

5 P.R.O., F.O. Denmark, 22/57, Rist to Howick, 15 March 1807. 

* The notes from Rist to Canning, and the replies to them, are preserved in the 
Public Record Office, F.O. Denmark 22/57. 
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behaviour towards the Danish flag, and declared that the High 
Court of Admiralty connived at their activities. In his notes to 
Canning relative to the blockade of the Elbe, Rist went further than 
this. The earlier pleas on this subject had been based, primarily 
at least, on the grounds that Denmark would suffer as a result of the 
blockade.! The Danish government, however, took the view that 
the blockade, as far as it affected Danish rights, was illegal. Rist 
was instructed on 25 April to avoid any language which should 
imply a recognition on the part of Denmark of the right of Britain 
to impose it.? He carried these instructions to their logical con- 
clusion. He categorically informed Canning that certain concessions, 
made in response to earlier requests, were satisfactory as far as they 
went, but that nothing less than an unqualified recognition of the 
freedom of the Danish flag in the navigation of the Elbe would 
satisfy his government.® 

This declaration of neutral rights was interpreted by Canning 
as a deliberate piece of insolence. He saw in the recent exchanges 
evidence of hostile intentions on the part of the Danes, and early in 
June he was of the opinion that it might soon be necessary to send a 
fleet to the Baltic in order to check them. 


The occasion of sending a messenger to Copenhagen is a com- 
plaint against the style and tone which Mr. Rist’s notes have lately 
assumed, and, as I am almost afraid, not without the special in- 
structions of his Court. It ‘s, however, much best to take it as the 
indiscretion of the individual in the first instance, rather than as the 
ill disposition of the government. If the allies have gained a victory, 
when our messenger reaches Copenhagen, Mr. Rist will be dis- 
avowed and recalled. In the contrary count, I suppose he will be 
supported. And I must look for a tedious controversy here to be 
terminated by a peace (which God forbid) or a fleet in the Baltic. 
But it was really impossible to bear Mr. Rist any longer without 
affording ground for a suspicion that we were half beaten already. 
And I am afraid the disposition of Copenhagen is so unfriendly as 
to want nothing but the assurance of being able to insult us with 
impunity, to break out into cpen defiance.* 


The allies did not, as Canning hoped, gain a victory. On 14 June 
Napoleon defeated the Russians at Friedland. The news of the 
battle reached London on 30 June. Canning had thereupon to 
decide what course of action ought to be followed with relation to 
Denmark. Not only was there the danger that the Danes would 
regard the French victory as an assurance that they could declare 


1 P.R.O., F.O. 22/57, Rist to Howick, 24 March 1807; Rist to Canning, 18 April 
1807. 


® Moller, op. cit. p. 333. 
3 P.R.O., F.O. 22/57, Rist to Canning, 18 May 1807. 


*P.R.O., G.D. 29/8, Granville Papers, Canning Correspondence, Canning to 
Granville Leveson Gower, 9 June 1807. 
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war against Britain with impunity. Canning did not believe that 
the Anglo-Russian alliance would survive the humiliation of Fried- 
land. This alliance was already weakened by differences of opinion 
between the two powers on the conduct of the war, and Canning 
foresaw that Napoleon would play upon Russian grievances in order 
to terminate the continental campaign and sever the alliance com- 
pletely.1 Whilst not anticipating the reversal of alliances actually 
achieved at Tilsit, he had a shrewd idea, as soon as he learnt of the 
battle, that Russia would make her peace.? Peace on the continent 
left Napoleon free to concentrate upon the war at sea, if Britain 
was determined to carry on alone. In the circumstances, it seemed 
unlikely that the long threatened French ultimatum to Denmark 
would be postponed much longer. Canning could find no evidence 
in recent Danish conduct that the Danes would reject any proposal 
from Napoleon that they should join in the war against Britain. 
These apprehensions were well-founded. At the famous peace 
conference on the raft at Tilsit, the policy to be pursued by Denmark 
towards Britain was one of the subjects discussed by Napoleon and 
Alexander. Their decisions were enshrined in the clauses, open and 
secret, of the treaty of Tilsit* During the negotiations with 
Alexander, Napoleon was aiming at the defeat of Britain. Russia 
was to approach Britain with an offer to mediate between her and 
France in order to arrange a general peace. In accepting this 
mediation, the British government was also to admit that the flags 
of all the powers enjoyed equal rights at sea. Such an admission 
on the part of the government would have been tantamount to an 
acknowledgement of defeat. The general peace envisaged by 
Napoleon at Tilsit was a peace dictated by France. If the Russian 
mediation was rejected by Britain, Napoleon planned to cut her 
off completely from Europe and continue the war with the whole of 
Europe’s naval, military and economic resources at his disposal. 
Alexander agreed to declare war against Britain if that country 
refused the peace offer. He also bound himself to join France in 
forcing the neutral powers, Denmark and Portugal, into the war on 
the French side. Napoleon did not seriously expect that the British 
government would accept such terms of peace. Before the French 
and Russian plenipotentiaries had actually ratified the treaty, he 
was posting back to Paris, and on his arrival he lost no time in 
putting into operation the stipulations affecting the neutrals. 
Portugal was to be warned, under threat of invasion, to exclude 


1 P.R.O., F.O. Russia 65/69, Canning to G. Leveson Gower, nos. 2, 4, 5, 7, 16 May 
1807. 

? P.R.O., G.D. 29/8, Canning to G. Leveson Gower, 30 June 1807. 

’ The full text of the Treaty of Tilsit is printed by A. Vandal, Napoleon et Alexandre 
Ter, i, 505 seqg. (Paris, 1891) also A. Fournier, Napoleon I (translated by Annie F. 
Adams, 1912), i. 561 seqq. 

4 Ibid. p. 563. 5 J. H. Rose, op. cit. p. 134. 
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British ships from her ports by 1 September! A few days later, 
Talleyrand was ordered to inform the Danes that they must cease all 
communications with Britain, and be ready for war against her.? 
It they were defiant Bernadotte was to fling his troops into Holstein 
and proceed to the occupation of the peninsula.? 

Nor did Napoleon make any attempt to conceal his intentions. 
On Sunday, 2 August at a public reception of the diplomatic corps 
in Paris, Dreyer, the Danish representative, was questioned con- 
cerning the recent passage of British military transports through the 
Sound to Stralsund, the crumbling Swedish fortress in Pomerania. 
He was informed that the Danes were the guardians of the entrance 
to the Baltic and, therefore, responsible for the exclusion of in- 
truders.4 Later, when Dreyer sought an audience with Talleyrand 
to obtain some explanation of the emperor’s statement, he was 
presented with what was virtually an ultimatum, and requested to 
inform his government of the French point of view and to express 
Napoleon’s wish to know their reply. On 7 August Dreyer’s 
dispatch containing this alarming news was sent off to Copenhagen.§ 

Canning, meanwhile, was not waiting upon events. Hard 
upon the news of Friedland came reports from government agents 
in Germany that the French were actively preparing for the invasion 
of Denmark.* This evidence was supported by Thornton, the 
British representative at Hamburg, who warned Canning that, in the 
event of a continental peace or armistice, the invasion of Holstein 
was certain, and advised him to secure a footing on the Danish 
islands before it was too late.? His dispatch was received at the 
Foreign Office on 10 July. Already indeed it was being publicly 
urged in the newspapers that Britain must act firmly to meet the 
situation created by the Russian defeat and the rumoured settlement 
between Russia and France.* Within a few days, it was common 
knowledge that a fleet was being collected at Yarmouth for service 
in the Baltic, and readers of The Times were informed on the four- 
téenth that the best embassy which could be sent to Denmark was 
a British fleet strong enough to defy all opposition.® These articles, 
which seem to have been inspired by the government, were cal- 
culated to scotch any hopes of a general peace and to prepare public 
opinion for a counterstroke which would involve neutral Denmark. 

On 16 July Admiral Gambier was summoned from his seat 
on the board of admiralty and ordered to take command of the 


1 Correspondance de Napoléon, xv. no. 12928, Napoleon to Talleyrand, 19 July 1807. 

® Ibid. xv. no. 12962, Napoleon to Talleyrand, 31 July 1807. 

3 Ibid. xv. no. 12974, Napoleon to Bernadotte, 2 August 1807. 

* Holm, op. cit. ii, 202. 

5 Holm, op. cit. ii. 387 seqq. (Appendix i), Dreyer to C. Bernstorff, 7 August 1807. 

* P.R.O., F.O. 22/52, Canning to Garlike, no. 8, 10 July 1807. 

7 P.R.O., F.O. Hamburg 33/38, Thornton to Canning, 1 July 1807. 

8 The Times (2nd edn.), 9 July 1807. ® The Times, 11 and 14 July 1807. 
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ships gathered at Yarmouth.! His first instructions, issued by 
Castlereagh, the secretary of state for war, on the 18th, limited his 
operations, for the time being at least, to ‘ a measure of precaution ’. 
He was to sail to the coast of Denmark and station his ships so as 
to prevent the Danes sending any reinforcements into Zealand 
from the other parts of the Danish dominions, ‘ it being of the utmost 
consequence in the event of a rupture with that power, that the 
island in which the Danish naval arsenal is situated should not be 
strengthened to such a degree as might place it beyond the reach 
of a combined attack by His Majesty’s land and sea forces ’.2 Next 
day, orders were sent to Lieutenant-General Lord Cathcart, com- 
manding the detachment of British troops serving alongside the 
Swedes at Stralsund, to repair with his men to the Sound where 
reinforcements from home would join him. A strong combined 
force was thus made available for operations against Copenhagen, 
or to defend Zealand in what seemed to Canning the unlikely event 
of Denmark throwing in her lot with Britain. But beyond the 
military blockade of the island, the course of future operations was 
still officially indefinite. The naval and military commanders were 
to await political developments before proceeding to extremes, and 
their final orders had not yet been issued. 

The first diplomatic move was the replacement of Garlike by 
Brook Taylor. This change was very largely the result of Cann‘ng’s 
lack of confidence in Garlike’s ability to handle the situation.‘ 
Taylor was not authorized to enter into any extraordinary nego- 
tiations with the Danes. His arrival at Copenhagen was timed to 
coincide with the appearance of Gambier’s fleet in the Sound, and 
his main duty was to fence with Joachim Bernstorff concerning the 
reasons for the presence of the ships. Only if his explanation that 
the fleet was intended to protect British trade in the Baltic and 
safeguard the independence of Sweden and the security of the British 
forces at Stralsund did not satisfy Bernstorff, was he to point out 
that it could be of assistance to Denmark in the event of a French 
invasion, and was the only possible guarantee of successful resistance 
to such an attack. Before there were any further developments, 
Canning received a shock. He had read Napoleun’s strategy 
accurately; he completely failed to assess Russia’s policy. The 
arrival of a dispatch from Granville Leveson Gower, the ambassador 
to Russia, on 16 July with news of a rumoured settlement between 
Russia and France was no surprise to Canning.® But it is clear that 


1P.R.O., Adm. 2/152, Orders and Instructions, Admiralty to Gambier, 16 July 
1807. 

? P.R.O., W.O. 6/14, Castlereagh to Gambier, 18 July 1807. 

* P.R.O., W.O. 6/14, Castlereagh to Cathcart, 19 July 1807. 

*P.R.O., G.D. 29/8, Canning to G. Leveson Gower, 21 July 1807. 

5 J. H. Rose, op. cit. pp. 161 seqq., Canning to Brook Taylor, 16 July 1807. 

® P.R.O., F.O. Russia 65/69, G. Leveson Gower to Canning, no. 7, 25 June 1807. 
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he expected a friendly neutrality from Russia, and even thought that 
the appearance of the fleet in the Baltic would be welcomed in 
St. Petersburg as a check upon French designs in the North of 
Europe! The receipt of intelligence in the early hours of 22 July 
that the Emperor Alexander was an accessory to Napoleon’s schemes 
added a new urgency to the situatiou.. Denmark was notoriously 
susceptible to Russian influence. The Danes had subscribed 
to the previous Russian declarations against Britain’s maritime 
claims; and in 1801, when Russia and France were in alliance, they 
had adhered promptly to the Northern Confederation led by Russia. 
The intelligence received by Canning pointed to the development 
of a situation identical with that which had existed in 1801. The 
risk that Danish policy would follow the same lines as it had done 
then was obviously great. The measures of precaution already 
taken by Canning had to be supplemented by something more 
positive designed to bring matters to a crisis as quickly as possible.* 
Britain had to take the initiative and put her propositions to the 
Danes before either France or Russia did so. 

The man to whom this task was entrusted was Francis Jackson, 
a diplomat thirty-seven years old, who had acquired some knowledge 
of Danish policy as British ambassador to the Court of Prussia from 
1802 to 1806. Possessed of great confidence in his own ability, 
impetuous, and quick to criticize the performances of other men, 
he was convinced that no better choice could have been made 
for the work of handling the Danes. He had, in fact, already 
volunteered on the strength of newspaper reports to lead a mission 
to Denmark. Armed with instructions, both verbal and written, 
from Canning, Jackson left London for Kiel, the residence of the 
Prince Royal of Denmark and of Christian Bernstorff on 30 July. 
He went with the knowledge that he could support his arguments 
by an appeal to armed force, for the first detachment of the fleet 
had sailed from Yarmouth on the 26th, and would be in position 
before his arrival.5 

The object of his mission was to secure for Britain the control 
of the Danish fleet, though his instructions were, in form at least, 
more comprehensive. The demands which he had to make were 
set out in the drafts of two treaties to be presented at Kiel. The 
first was a project for a defensive alliance between Britain and 
Denmark, the second a secret treaty. They were, however, no 
ordinary alliances. A clause was attached to each whereby the 
Danish fleet was to be deposited in a British port until the end of the 

? P.R.O., G.D. 29/8, Canning to G. Leveson Gower, 21 July 1807. 

2 Postscript to the above letter to Leveson Gower added on the morning of 22 July. 

8 J. H. Rose, op. cit. pp. 162 seqq., Canning to Brook Taylor, 22 July 1807. 

* P.R.O., F.O. 353/56, Jackson’s Account. 
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6 J. H. Rose, op. cit. p. 139. 
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war. Canning regarded the inclusion of such a clause in any treaty 
of alliance with Denmark as essential and ordered Jackson to 
treat the possession of the fleet as ‘ the one main and indispensable 
object to which the whole of your negotiation is to be directed, and 
without which, no other stipulation can be considered as of any 
value or importance ’.!_ This insistence upon the surrender of the 
Danish fleet was the result of Canning’s conviction that the Danes 
were the undeclared enemies of Britain. The coupling of it with the 
offer of a treaty of alliance could only be regarded by the Danish 
government as an insult. It seriously reduced the chance of a 
successful conclusion to Jackson’s mission. 

The final scene was played in Kiel, where Jackson had audiences 
with Christian Bernstorff and the Prince Royal on 7 and 8 August. 
Both these interviews were fruitless. Bernstorff and the Prince 
refused to accept the terms offered.2_ Nor did Taylor meet with any 
success. He arrived at Copenhagen on 2 August, but Joachim 
Bernstorff would not treat him in an official capacity until he had 
been formally presented at the Court.’ An audience was arranged 
for the 8th, but was deferred at the last moment.‘ By the 11th, 
it was obvious to Taylor that the Danes intended to resist the 
British. He therefore requested his passports and withdrew with 
the whole of the diplomatic mission to the fleet.5 Early on the 14th, 
Jackson, who had travelled overland from Kiel, came aboard 
Gambier’s flag ship the Prince of Wales and authorized the com- 
manders to proceed to the reduction of Copenhagen.® 

The reasons for the Danish refusal to accept the British overtures 
remain to be examined. Jackson concluded from the heated nature 
of his interviews with Christian Bernstorff and the Prince Royal 
that the Danes were swayed by anger rather than by calculated 
policy in acting as they did.? There is some truth in this opinion, 
and Jackson might have added that his own tactless conduct and 
blustering manner added to their irritation.* But it is not the whole 
story. It is also necessary to appreciate the state of mind of the 
Danish government when they found themselves face to face with 
the need to accept or reject the alliance of Britain. Although the 
news of the peace conference at Tilsit was not received in Denmark 
without some anxiety,® it did not cause the Danes to take any extra- 
ordinary measures with a view to defending themselves against 
either Britain or France. They still hoped that, if they did nothing 


1 J. H. Rose, op. cit. p. 140. 2 Ibid. pp. 141 seqq. 

3 P.R.O., F.O. Denmark 22/53 (Brook Taylor’s Mission), Brook Taylor to Canning, 
no. I, 3 August 1807. 

‘ P. R.O., F.O. 22/53, Brook Taylor to Canning, no. 3, 8 August 1807. 

° P.R.O., F.O. 22/53, Brook Taylor to Canning, no. 5, 11 August 1807. 

®P.R.O., F.O. Denmark 22/54 (Jackson’s Mission), Jackson to Canning, no. 6, 
15 August 1807. 7 P.R.O., F.O. 353/56, Jackson’s Account. 

8 Holm, op. cit. ii, 233. 9 Tbid. ii. 197. 
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to offend the French, their precarious neutrality might survive. 
Christian Bernstorff believed, too, that Russian influence would be 
exerted to protect Danish independence.! Like Canning, he 
calculated that Russia had no wish to see the French consolidate 
their grip on the Baltic by the occupation of Zealand. He saw in 
the ‘ friendship and loyalty’ of Alexander a guarantee of Danish 
neutrality; and this trust was based on a good deal more than a 
belief in the personal qualities of the Russian emperor. Under- 
estimating, as did Canning, the distance travelled by Alexander at 
Tilsit to meet the demands of Napoleon’s friendship, Bernstorff did 
not despair. An attack from Britain, on the other hand, did not 
enter into the calculations of the Danish government.? Even after 
Gambier’s ships had anchored off Kronborg, Joachim Bernstorff 
ordered that no attempt should be made to resist them as he had 
no grounds for believing that this fleet had any hostile intentions 
against Denmark.? Danish policy in the period following Tilsit 
seems to have been based on the principle that, if they remained 
quiet and inoffensive, neither of the belligerents would molest them. 

The arrival of Jackson in Kiel, the nature of the proposals 
which he carried, and the obvious intention of the British Govern- 
ment to support those proposals by force made it quite clear that 
the Danish policy of neutrality was wrecked. If Denmark accepted 
the British overtures, war with France would follow. In that case 
her continental provinces would be overrun. If she rejected them, 
Copenhagen would be attacked, and Danish trade and colonies 
exposed to the operations of the British Navy. ‘A war with 
England will be disastrous for us; but any compliance with England’s 
policy must inevitably produce a rupture with France.?* This was 
the Danish dilemma. Jackson’s insistence upon a quick decision 
removed even the slender chance of deferring the issue until Britain 
had time to consider the merits of the proposed Russian mediation 
between Britain and France.5 War was inevitable. All that re- 
mained to the Danes was the choice of side. 

At the moment when they had to decide, they were unaware that 
the French were making demands to Dreyer equally inconsistent 
with the neutrality of Denmark. They could only see that war 
was being forced upon them by Britain. This fact, together with 
the content of Jackson’s overtures, produced a natural resentment 


1 Holm, op. cit. ii. 197, Christian Bernstorff to Blome (Danish ambassador to St. 
Petersburg), 15 July 1807. 

2 Ibid. ii. 229 seqq., C. Bernstorff to Rist, 7 August 1807. 

3 J. T. von Raeder, Danmarks Krig og Politiske Historie fra 1807 til Freden til Jonkoping 
1809 (Copenhagen 1845), i. 49; also Holm, op. cit. ii. 228, J. Bernstorff to Prince 
Royal, 3 August 1807. 

“Carl Th. S@rensen, ‘ Den Politiske Krise i 1807’, p. 38, C. Bernstorff to J. 
Bernstorff, 8 August 1807. Dansk Historisk Tidsskrift (V1) (Copenhagen 1887-8), vol. i. 

5 S@rensen, op. cit. p. 32, C. Bernstorff to J. Bernstorff, 7 August 1807. 
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against the British. The Danish government had also to consider 
the consequences of war with France. Against the ruin of their 
maritime interests should they break with Britain, the Danes had to 
weigh the loss of the peninsula in the event of a clash with France.1 
The British alliance combined the sacrifice of the continental pro- 
vinces together with the surrender of the Danish fleet. It was, 
therefore, unacceptable to the Danes. Canning’s proposals to 
Denmark suffered from the same basic weakness as those which 
Howick had put forward in December 1806. Neither could 
guarantee the Danes anything more than the defence of Zealand in 
the event of war between France and Denmark. British interests 
indeed demanded nothing more, but the Danes did not consider that 
their interests could thereby be satisfied. Quite apart, therefore, 
from the objectionable propositions relating to the custody of the 
Danish fleet, the proposed Anglo-Danish alliance was from Den- 
mark’s point of view inadequate. It involved sacrifices on the part 
of the Danes which they were unwilling to accept.* 

Nor did alliance with Britain against France carry with it any 
guarantee of future gains to offset the immediate occupation of the 
Danish mainland. Inthe summer of 1807, France seemed invincible. 
Prussia and Russia had collapsed before her. The chances of 
Britain resisting successfully seemed very slender. Alliance with 
her against France did not promise much to Denmark. Obviously, 
if Britain had to sue for peace, her allies could not hope to escape 
unscathed. The certainty of an immediate French conquest 
of the peninsula together with the probability of a French-dictated 
peace in the future were strong arguments against a British alliance. 
Faced with the fact that war against either Britain or France was 
inevitable, the Danish government chose what they regarded as the 
lesser of two evils. This was the only policy which remained 
opentothem. At the same time, there is no evidence that Denmark 
had any intention of declaring war against Britain of her own accord. 
She had no particular leanings towards either belligerent. Her 
continental possessions were exposed to the French armies; her 
maritime interests were exposed to the British fleet. War against 
either was bound to be disastrous. It was Denmark’s tragedy in 
1807 that the control of her fleet and of her strategically important 
islands constituted a weapon which neither of the powers at war 
could allow to fall into the hands of its enemy. Her weakness 
invited each to intervene in order to secure itself. 

It is of course possible to criticize Canning’s conduct as a major 
blunder: to argue that by his precipitate action in blockading 
Zealand and by his insistence upon the surrender of the Danish 


1 Sorensen, op. cit. p. 35, C. Bernstorff to J. Bernstorff, 13 August 1807. 
2 Holm, op. cit. ii. 257. 
° Rigsarkiv, Ges. Ark. London II, Rist to C. Bernstorff, 15 September 1807. 
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fleet he turned a neutral into an enemy. This contention cannot 
be accepted unreservedly. It is true that his proposals relating to 
the fleet were, when coupled with the offer of an alliance, objection- 
able and insulting. They prejudiced the chances of a friendly 
settlement between Britain and Denmark. They were not, however, 
decisive in bringing the Danes to reject the British offer. The 
Danish government was influenced most strongly by the fact that 
Britain was forcing it into the war without being able to guarantee 
the defence of Denmark’s continental provinces. Canning could 
have avoided this contingency only by waiting until the French 
attacked and then offering Denmark the help of Britain to resist the 
attack. Such a policy was too risky. Even before Canning 
received the intelligence from Tilsit, he expected a French ultimatum 
to Denmark, and he had no good grounds for believing that the 
Danes were prepared to resist the French. The risks attached to 
the policy of waiting upon events were too great to be accepted. 
Moreover, if Britain had to intervene in the Baltic, she could not 
defer the sailing of an expedition until the passing of summer. 
Weather conditions in the Sound and Great Belt were unsuitable for 
large scale combined operations against Copenhagen during the 
late autumn and winter. By delaying the departure of the fleet to 
Danish waters until Napoleon had actually ordered his armies into 
Holstein, Canning would have exposed himself to the charge of 
abandoning the Danes to French influence. The arrival of a 
British expeditionary force prior to the sending of a French ul- 
timatum to the court of Denmark was the only guarantee that 
Britain could offer the Danes some security against the French. 
Canning had to force a crisis before the onset of wintry weather 
made it hazardous to send an expedition to the Baltic either to co- 
operate with the Danes against the French or to attack Copenhagen, 


A. N. RyAn. 





Notes and Documents 


A Letter from Lewis of Savoy to Edward I 


Tue accidental death of Thomas III of Savoy some few years 
before that of his uncle Count Philip was a matter of importance, 
for it meant that when Count Philip, the last of the eight sons 
of Count Thomas I, died without issue in 1285, the succession had 
only to be settled as between two instead of three of his nephews. 
In his will Philip charged his niece Queen Eleanor and her son 
Edward I of England with the duty of apportioning the Savoy 
inheritance among his successors,! and had Thomas III, the eldest 
of his brother Thomas’s three sons, survived him, their task might 
either not have been imposed at all or, if it had, would have been 
more delicate. For Amadeus, the second son, to whom the principal 
succession was now assigned, and who ruled Savoy as Amadeus V 
until 1323, had for some years been in Edward’s service;? and it may 


1 Francois Mugnier, Les Savoyards en Angleterre au XIII* siécle (Chambéry, 1890), 
P- 334- 

2 He was present at St. Georges-d’Espéranche when Edward was there at the time 
of his return from the Crusade in 1273 (Foedera, 1. ii. 504). In 1277 he was with Edward 
in North Wales, and on the king’s departure from Montgomery at the end of November 
had to remain there on account of illness: Magistro Johanni de Clifford et Gioti 
fratre euntibus ad Montem Gomery per preceptum Regis ad Amadeum de Sabaudia 
ibidem infirmatum pro suis expensis x.s. (Pershore, 8 December 1277); Emonino de 
Ioleyns (a Savoyard from Gollion, near Cossonay in the pays de Vaud, who in 1278 
received 205. of the king’s gift ‘ ad suas expensas revertendo ad patriam suam ’ (Chan- 
cery Miscellanea 4/1, p. 24%)) eunti apud Montem Gomery ad deferendum denarios ad 
Amadeum de Sabaudia precepto domini Regis ad suas expensas per decem dies iij.s. ix.d. 
(Tewkesbury, 11 December); Emonino de Iolyns eunti ad Amadeum de Sabaudia pro 
suis expensis eundo ij.s. vj.d. (Tower of London, 13 January 1278) (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS. 36762). About this time there is an imperfectly preserved reference to his 
being newly knighted, on which occasion he received through his clerk, master Peter 
de Monte Meylorani (Montmeyran, s.e. of Valence), the sum of £40 of the king’s 
gift: domino Amadeo de Sabaudia pro expensis suis factis in novitate milicie sue in 
hospitio suo stando Dovorr’ et . . . menestr’ Regis per manus magistri Petri clerici 
sui de dono Regis xl. 4. (Peter de Montmeyran appears previously as Amadeus’s clerk 
in Savoy in June 1273—Dijon, Archives de la Céte d’Or, B. 9938). At the beginning 
of February 1278, Amadeus and others went from England to a tournament in Germany : 
Willelmo de Ros vigilatori eunti ad tornamentum in Alemannia cum domino Amadeo 
de Sabaudia precepto Regis . . . xvij.s. vj.d. (Ch. Misc. 4/1, pp. 1 and 1%). In June 
he was unwell again, and master Simon the surgeon received 5s. 2d. of the king’s 
gift for his expenses in going to Marlborough ‘ pro Amadeo infirmo’; when he was 
able to come back to London the king visited him at the palace of the Savor, making 
the return journey by water to Millbank: cuidam batillario ducenti Regem de domo 
domini A[madeo] de Sabaudia usque ad molendinum Westm’ iij.d. (Ch. Misc. 4/1, p.22). 
In the wardrobe book for the year 1278 I have noted, besides the above references, 
payments to Amadeus totalling not less than £230 in respect of wages and expenses; 
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be supposed that his appointment gave the king a personal satis- 
faction such as would hardly have been afforded in the same degree 
by that of Thomas III. Moreover, the fact that provision had only 
to be made for Amadeus and his younger brother Lewis, who was 
awarded the barony of Vaud between the lakes of Geneva and 
Neuchatel, together with the lozdships of Conthey and Saillon in the 
Valais, diminished if it did not remove the opportunities for family 
strife and rivalry, and to that extent increased the stability of Savoy 
as a factor in contemporary politics. It is therefore of interest 
that we should establish, as far as is now possible, the date and 


circumstances of Thomas III’s death, on which there has hitherto 
been uncertainty.’ 


The principal account of the matter is that contained in the 
French Chroniques de Savoye, an early fifteenth-century compilation 
which, as Promis noted in his preface to the edition of 1839, is 
full of demonstrable inaccuracies and contradictions.? Though 
already in print, the relevant passage may conveniently be recited 


here for comparison with the letter which forms the subject of 
this note. It runs: 


Apres vng temps que le conte Ame eust fonde ses innocens 
au saint couant de Clugny, et quil fust repayre en Sauoye, et quil 
eust deux filzs masles, cest assauoir Edoart et Aymo, le conte 
Hmbert dauphin de Viennoys qui alye estoit aveques le conte de 
Geneue, le dit dauphin manda deffyer conte Ame de Sauoye. 
Quant le conte Ame se sentist deffyes le du dauphin il le manda 
subbittement a son frere monseigneur Thomas conte de Piemont, 
et ausy fist il a son frere Loys monseigneur de Vuaudz, et au signieur 
de Baugie et au signieur de la Baume, et a moults dautres barons, 
chiualliers et escuyers, et molt secrettement firent une quantite de 
gens darmes et de gens a pie. Et apres en vne nuyt ils entrarent au 
Dauphine, et passerent par vers Mon luel et au port dAloettes,® et 
a tous les aultres pors, et corrurent toute celle marche du Dauphine, 
et prindrent prisonniers et proye, et amenerent bestiaume a grant 
foyson, et firent moultz de maulx en attes de guerre. Quant les 
nobles du Dauphine se sentirent ainsy greues, ils se mirent sus, et 
vindrent sur les champs pour cuyder recourer leur proye, mais ce 
fust pour neant, car le conte Ame les attendist et les reboutta, et 
sy en y eust pluseurs mors, mais la messire Thomas de Sauoye il 
entra sy avant, et sy porta sy vailliantement, quil ly fust blesce a 


probably this is not the complete story, but even as it stands it is a large sum for one 
individual. For Amadeus’s part in the Welsh war of 1282, see below, p. 60, n. 4. 

1 E.g. Fernand Hayward, a recent historian of the house of Savoy, writes that he 
died in May 1282, ‘ pour une cause restée inconnue’ (Histoire de la Maison de Savoie, 
Paris, 1941, p. 95). Cf. also S. Guichenon, Histoire Généalogique de Ja royale maison de 
Savoie (2nd edn., Turin, 1778-80), i. 312. 

2 Monumenta Historiae Patriae, Script ii (Turin, 1839), cols. 1-382; cf. Previté- 
Orton, The Early History of the House of Savoy (Cambridge, 1912), pp. vii and xvi. 

3 That is to say they entered the Dauphiné, if this part of the story is reliable, from 
Bresse, passing through Montlue] and crossing the Rhéne at Loyettes. 
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mort, toutes foys le champ leur desmora. Les Dauphinens retraix, 
le conte Ame et monseigneur Loys de Vuaudz firent porter mon- 


seigneur Thomas a la coste Saint Andrieu, ou il morust en lan 
M.CC.LXXxiiI.? 


There could hardly be greater confusion of detail, even though, 
as will be seen later, the main setting of the narrative in the Dauphiné 
is likely to be correct and not, as Guichenon thought, a fable. 
In 1283, the year in which the events described are said to have 
taken place, Amadeus was not yet count of Savoy, neither of his 
sons was yet born,? and Lewis was not yet lord of Vaud; and, 
as we shall see in a moment, at the time when the events so re- 
presented actually took place, Amadeus, far from being on the 
spot, was not even on the continent. Paradin, the sixteenth- 
century dean of Belley, adds his own embroideries to what is sub- 
stantially the same story.* 


There is in the Public Record Office a document which tells 
us precisely what happened, or at any rate what was set down at 
the time as having happened by one who was in the best position 
to know. This is a letter, in which Lewis of Savoy (who, like 
Amadeus, had been in Edward I’s service 5) conveyed to the king 


the news of his brother’s death two days after its occurrence. He 
wrote as follows: 


A tres aut baron e son tres chier seignur, a mon seignur Eduart 
par la grace de dieu roy dangleterre, Loys de Savoye salut e soy totz 
jourz a son comandemant. Chier sires je vos faitz sauoir la griuiour 
dolour que je ause onques, quar il est voirs, sires, que mes freres 
messires Thomas de Savoye avoit achate un chastel, e quant il li 
deut estre deliurez, les gentz al segnur de La Tour ® par force e 
armes entreront el borc 7 ¢ le garniront, par quoy mes freres manda et 
veint deuant celui chastel le mardi deuant pantechoste, et garni le 
donjon de gentz e de viandes per force e ant fait sa volonce del 


1 M.H.P., Script ii, cols. 185-6. 

2 Loe. cit. 

3 Edward, the elder, was born in 1284, being some two months older than Edward 
of Caernarvon, whose coronation he attended in company with his father and his 
uncle Lewis in 1308; according to Guichenon, ‘ Edouard roi d’Angleterre lui donna 
son nom au Baptéme ’ (Guichenon, op. cit. i. 374-5). 

* E.g., ‘ Messire Thomas Prince de Piedmont chef de tel entreprinse . . . fut tue 
l’espee au poing’ (Guillaume Paradin, Cronique de Savoye (1st edn., Lyon, 1562), pp. 
202-3); the letter here printed shows that Thomas was not killed at the point of the 
sword but by a bolt from a cross-bow. 

5 From 1274 (when he can have been scarcely twenty years of age) to 1280 he held 
the deanery of St. Martin’s-le~-Grand (V.C.H. London, i. 564; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-81, 
pp. 49, 82, 135 and 360), the senior and most lucrative of the benefices reserved for 
wardrobe clerks and members of the royal household. 

*I.e. Humbert de la Tour du Pin et de Coligny; he became dauphin in 1282 in 
right of his wife Anne, daughter of Guy d’Albon and Peter of Savoy’s daughter Beatrice 
de Faucigny. 


7 Le. burgum; ‘borc’ is still the local pronunciation of ‘ bourg’ in the former 
Savoy territory of eastern France. 
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remanent se dieus la ust garde de mal; mais celui jour il fu nafre 
dun carrel par le ventre, par quoy il sen partit, e le secont jour il 
trapaisa de cesi siegle. Par quoy, chier sires, je vos prie que vos 
volieitz done congie a mon frere monseignur Ame de venir en 
Sauoye, par ce que nos ayans conseil entre moy li de nos besoignes. 
Et quar je nauoye mon seel, je ay seele du seel secret madame mere.! 
Nostre sires vos doint bone vie. Donees Aute Combe ? la veille de 
Pantechoste.* 


While differing from it in detail, this letter tends to confirm 
the general truth of the story preserved in the French chronicle, 
insofar as it shows that Thomas died as the result of being wounded 
in the field* in an engagement with the men of Humbert, then 
seigneur de La Tour and later in the same year (1282) to succeed his 
brother-in-law John as dauphin of the Viennois.5 The scene of 
the engagement is nowhere specified. But it may be noted that 
in his will, made in the priory of St. Genix-d’Aoste and dated there 
on Thursday, 14 May 1282, Thomas makes special mention of 
injuries wrought by him and his men at Virieu.* Virieu lies less 
than 6 miles from La Tour du Pin and only some to miles from 
St. Genix-d’Aoste, and it may therefore well be with Virieu that 
we should identify the castle and town (bore) at which the fighting 
recotded in the letter took place. Whether or not Lewis was him- 
self a participant in it is not altogether clear. The French chronicle 
says that he was; but then the French chronicle says that Amadeus 
was there too, which the letter, apart from anything else, shows 
to have been impossible. On the whole the wording rather suggests 
that Lewis may be passing on to the king a story recounted to him 
by a messenger who was present, rather than describing incidents 
in which he had himself been personally concerned; on the other 
hand his presence at Hautecombe without his seal may point to 

1 Thomas II’s second wife Beatrice de Fieschi, niece of Innocent IV and sister of 
Adrian V, d. July 1283. 

? The Cistercian abbey of Hautecombe on the Lac de Bourget. 

3 P.R.O., Ancient Correspondence, xx. no. 130. 

* This is not the only instance of which there is record of Thomas III being in the 
forefront of an encounter. An entry in the account of Humbert de Balma, castellan 
of St. Trivier-sur-Moignans (dept. Ain), for the year 24 June 1273-24 June 1274, 
reads: Pro expensis Ialequini de Lacelles anglici qui erat cum Thoma de Sabaudia et 
fuit vulneratus apud Sanctum Triverium, et fuit ibi per xv. dies cum uno medico et uno 
garcione, et in stipendiis unius nuncii euntis apud Lugdunum pro infirmitate ipsius 
lalequini xxxiiij.s. viij.d. (Archives de la Céte d’Or, Dijon, B. 9938). 

5 R. Avezou, Petite Histoire du Dauphiné (Grenoble, 1946), p. 34. 

* The relevant passages of the will are: ‘In nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
Amen. Anno a Nativitate ipsius MCCLXXXII, indictione 10, die Jovis 14, intrantis 
mensis Maii . . . Ego Thomas de Sabaudia . . . per Dei gratiam compos et sanus 
mente et in bona et sana memoria constitutus, aliqua tamen infirmitate gravatus, 
nolens decedere intestatus . . . Item volo, & jubeo quod de offensionibus, incendiis 
& damnis quas & quae ego per me, ac meos injuste intuli, feci & dedi in villa, & 
mandamento Viriaci, & alibi ubicunque ratione guerrae quam habui, contra Viennensem 
Dalfinum . . .’ (printed in Guichenon, op. cit. iv. 100-2). 
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unforeseen circumstances such as might arise if he, too, had been 
lately in the field. 

Turning to the dates, the appeal to King Edward to give 
Amadeus leave to return to Savoy for consultation with his brother 
would of itself be sufficient evidence that the letter belongs not to 
1283 but to 1282; and this, besides being the year in which Thomas 
made his will, is also that to which his death is assigned in the 
generally reliable obituary chronicle of the abbey of Hautecombe.! 
In 1282 the Tuesday before Pentecost, the day Thomas was wounded, 
was 12 May. The second day after that, when, as Lewis says, 
he departed from this world, might, on medieval reckoning, have 
been Wednesday the 13th; but the dating of the will on the day 
following shows this could not have been so, and that the phrase 
‘le secont jour ’ is used in the modern sense and refers to Thursday, 
14 May.? This, therefore, was the day of Thomas’s death. The 
eve of Pentecost, when the letter was dated from Hautecombe, was 
Saturday, 16 May. The fact that Lewis considered it necessary 
to send immediately to England to ask for Amadeus to be allowed 
to return home is a measure of the novelty of the situation created 
by the death of the eldest brother, to whom Count Philip had long 
delegated the government of the Savoy lands in Piedmont,’ and 
who, up to that moment, had stood next in line of succession to the 
county of Savoy itself. Lewis may or may not have heard of the 
recent renewal of the war in Wales, in which at the very time he wrote 
Amadeus was in command of Edward’s forces based on Chester.‘ 
The messenger who bore his letter from Hautecombe would have 
to cover a round 850 miles to reach the king in North Wales, and 
is unlikely to have arrived there much before the middle of June. 
Within a month from then the necessary arrangements had been 
made, and on 14 July letters of protection were issued at Rhuddlan 
‘for two years, for Amadeus de Sabaudia, going beyond seas ’.® 
He appears to have returned to England in the following year, for 


1 M.H.P., Script. ii. col. 674. 

2 In the Roman calendar 14 May would have been the eve of the Ides of May, i.e. 
* prid. Id. Mai’. The printed text of the Hautecombe chronicle gives the date of 
Thomas’s death as ‘ pridie Kalendas Mai’, and one must accordingly suppose that at 
some stage in the writing or transcription of the text ‘ prid. Kal.’ has been erroneously 
substituted for ‘ prid. Id’. With this correction Lewis’s letter and the Hautecombe 
obit are reconciled. 

3 Hayward, op. cit. pp. 92-3. 

“Shown by the entry, ‘ Die mercurii viij April’, domino Amadeo de Sabaudia 
Capitaneo municionis Cestrie cum viij'® equis coopertis percipienti per diem ix.s. 
pro vadiis suis per idem tempus (i.e. 8-30 April 1282), x. li. vij.s. (P.R.O., Exchequer 
Accounts, 4/1, m.1). Cf. also J. G. Edwards, Cal. Amc. Corr. Wall., pp. 129 and 201, 
and J. E. Morris, Welsh Wars of Edward I, p. 155. Another Savoyard was in command 
at Montgomery: ‘ Die Iovis vij Maii, Waltero de Bello Campo, eunti in municionem 
Montis Gomerii cum domino Otone de Grandisono capitaneo eiusdem municionis 
. . .’ (Exchequer Accounts, ibid.). 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, p. 30. 
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further letters, in similar terms, were issued for him in November 
1283.1 It may well be that, but for Thomas’s untimely death,” 
Amadeus’s life would have continued to be spent in Edward’s 
service. As it was, the way was clear for Count Philip’s favourite 
nephew to take the place of the eldest brother and the eldest brother’s 
children in the succession, and to win a name, in a reign of nearly 
forty years, as Count Amadeus the Great. 

In conclusion, there is the question of Thomas’s place of 
burial. On this both Lewis’s letter and the Hautecombe obituary 
are silent. According to his will, which as we have seen is dated 
on what the letter shows to have been the day of his death, he 
desired to be buried at Hautecombe, to which monastery he be- 
queathed sufficient goods for the fitting remembrance of his anni- 
versary. This accounts for the date being recorded in the obituary, 
but the absence of any statement that he is buried there, a statement 
commonly made in the case of other members of the family, is 
noteworthy. Whether, on the other hand, we can accept the story 
of the French chronicle, as glossed by Paradin, that ‘ his brothers 
had him carried to La Céte-St. André, where he was honourably 
buried, in the year 1283 ’,* is open to doubt. Guichenon, whose 
history of the house of Savoy was first published in 1660, says that 
it was not at La Céte that he was buried, but at the famous Pied- 
montese monastery of S. Michele della Chiusa; and he adds that 
not long before he wrote there was still visible in the church of 
S. Michele an epitaph which read: ‘ Inclitus Dominus Thomas de 
Sabaudia Comes Maurianen. et Pedem. qui fecit Conventui multa 
bona, & dedit pedagium piscium sancti Ambrosii.?5 The associa- 
tion of Thomas III, and of his father before him, with the Savoy 
lands in Piedmont makes S. Michele della Chiusa much more 
plausible as a place of burial than La Céte-St. André, which it can 
only be suggested was introduced into the narrative either because 
it was in the general area of the scene of the action or as the 
result of textual confusion between Costa (La Céte) and Aosta 
(St. Genix-d’Aoste). It so happens that La Céte and Aoste are 
almost equidistant from Virieu; but, as we have remarked earlier, 
it was in the priory at St. Genix-d’ Aoste, not at La Céte, that Thomas 
dated his will on what the letter here printed shows to have been the 
day he died. In these circumstances the assertion that it was to 
La Céte-St. André that he was carried, and that it was there that 
he succumbed and was buried, must almost certainly be rejected. 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1282-92, p. 88. 


2 The marriage of Thomas II and Beatrice de Fieschi probably took place at the 
beginning of July 1251 (Mugnier, op. cit. p. 243), and he can therefore have been barely 
thirty years of age. 

3 Albeit incorrectly. Cf. p. 60, n. 1, above. 

* Paradin, Joc. cit. p. 203. 

5 Op. cit. i. 312-13. 
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While La Céte lies in the opposite direction, St. Genix-d’Aoste 
is on the road from Virieu to Hautecombe, than which there was 
no more likely goal for the wounded prince and those who tended 
him. Perhaps the most probable interpretation of the known facts 
would be to suppose that after the encounter at Virieu the party 
set out for Hautecombe, but were fated to go no farther than St. 
Genix; that Thomas was buried there temporarily with the in- 
tention of subsequent re-interment at Hautecombe in accordance 
with his deathbed wish, but that other counsels afterwards prevailed 
(perhaps after the return of Amadeus) to cause a ceremonial reburial 
not at Hautecombe but, as a prince of the Piedmontese line of his 
house, at S. Michele. It is worth noting that the abbot of S. Michele 
from 1310 to 1325 was Thomas III’s youngest son William of 
Savoy.! 
A. J. Tayzor. 


An Alleged Hysterical Outburst of Richard II 


‘ Tue character of Richard II has always been an enigma.’? There 
has never been, perhaps there never will be, complete agreement 
among historians about the answer to the riddle: it is therefore all the 
more desirable that there should be as little disagreement as possible 
about the admissibility of the evidence upon which are to be founded 
assessments and re-assessments of Richard’s personality. 

In this connexion a certain minor importance attaches to an 
episode which took place when Richard was at Salisbury for the 
parliament held there in April and May of the year 1384. The bare 
outlines of the story, which is familiar to all students of the reign, 
are as follows. The king had just heard mass in the apartment of 
the earl of Oxford when he was approached by the celebrant, an 
Irish Carmelite named John Latimer, who brought charges of treason 
(subsequently rebutted) against the duke of Lancaster, John of 
Gaunt. Pending the investigation of his charges, the friar was 
committed to custody but on his way to Salisbury Castle he was 
seized by a gang, who, in an endeavour to extract from him informa- 
tion about the sources of his story, subjected him to a series of 
tortures which were soon followed by his death. 

Among the accounts of the incident to be found in contemporary 
chronicles * Tout regarded that of the monk of Westminster as the 

1 Promis, in his introduction to the Chrons. de Savoye, confuses Aoste (Isére) with 
Aosta, and adds ‘ nella qual citta vedesi ancora in duomo la tomba sua’. This is 
incorrect; the tomb in the cathedral at Aosta is that of Thomas’s father, Thomas II. 


2 Professor V. H. Galbraith, in History, N.S. xxvi. 224. 
* See the references cited by Armitage-Smith in John of Gaunt, p. 283 n. 
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most circumstantial. ‘The high character of this chronicler makes 
for its general accuracy, and in outline he is confirmed by the other 
writers, notably Monk of Evesham . . . and the two St. Albans 
versions. . . . But the Westminster writer was clearly doubtful as 
to details, presenting alternate versions of some episodes and 
pointedly quoting Sir John Clanvowe, a knight of the king’s 
chamber, as his source of information.’ 4 

After referring to the friar’s celebration of mass and his obtaining 
leave to speak freely to the king, the text of this chronicle, as printed 
by Lumby,? continues: 


frater praedictus ducem Lancastriae instanter impetiit et tam acriter 
processit quod rex sine examinatione ducem praedictum juberet 
occidi. Sed alii nobiles domino regi astantes id fieri omnino nega- 
bant asserentes iniquum fore ut quispiam sine judicio condemnaretur. 
His quoque auditis rex velut sapiens secundum consilium eorum 
se protunc facturum promisit. Igitur secundum quod dominus J. 
Clanvowe praedixerat statim simulavit furorem exuit se capa sua et 
calciamentis suis eaque per fenestram ejiciebat ac ea quae furiosi sunt ipse 
per omnia agebat. Et ulterius interrogavit saepedictum fratrem an 
foret aliquis hujus rei conscius vel ipse solus novit. Ad quem 
frater respondit. ‘Immo dominus Le Souche plenam noticiam 
haberet ® hujus materiae et bene cognosco me moriturum pro ista 
causa.” Cui iterum ait rex, ‘ Sume tibi parcamentum ‘ ac facias duas 
billas indentatas continentes omnia quae volueris objicere contra 
aliquam personam et tradas mihi unam et alteram habebis penes te, 
et tunc sciemus quid super hujusmodi faciemus’. Sed frater quodam- 
modo confusus erat eo quod dux Lancastriae ad objecta sibi imposita 
respondere deberet. Rex itaque haec videns jussit eum interim 
custodiri. . . 


It is reasonable to suppose that the passage here italicized has 
been generally regarded as evidence, for what it is worth, of the 
neuroticism of Richard II’s character. The construction normally 
placed upon it is probably fairly represented in the following extracts 
from the work of distinguished historians published during the past 
sixty years : 


Richard . . . accepted their advice, but as soon as they had left 
his presence, burst into hysterical fury, threw his cap and slippers 
out of the window, and flung himself about the room like a madman. 
Meanwhile the friar had been arrested. . . . 

—G. M. TREVELYAN, England in the Age of Wycliffe, p. 276. 


Richard, nervous and highly strung at all times, now completely 
lost self-control. He behaved like a madman, took off his hat and 
shoes and threw them out of the window. 

—S. ArmiraGe-Smitu, Jobn of Gaunt, p. 283. 


1 Chapters, iii. 392 n. ? Higden (Rolls Ser.), ix. 33. 
3 Recte Aabet, as in manuscript. * Recte parcamenum, as in manuscript. 
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According to Malvern (Higden) Richard bellowed with maniacal 


fury at being thwarted, throwing his cloak and shoes out of the 
window. 


—J. H. Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, ti. 214. 


But [the friar’s] confident manner and earnestness seem to have 
convinced the king for the moment. He burst out into a sudden 


rage, hurled his hood and boots out of the window like a man 
distraught... . 


—C. W. C. Oman, in Political History of England, iv. 91. 
One historian regards behaviour of this sort as habitual with Richard: 


Unfortunately he expended much of his energy in ungovernable 
fits of temper, in which he would throw his hood or his boots out 
of the window, and behave in every respect like a maniac. 

—K. H. Vickers, England in the later Middle Ages, p. 267. 


The linguistic difficulties in the way of such constructions could 
not be expected to count heavily with any reader who came to the 
passage fresh from thirty-three pages of the chronicler’s Latin. 
It remains none the less true that the use of igitur—‘ therefore ’— 
to introduce a piquant contrast with what precedes it, smacks of a 
sophisticated humour not affected elsewhere in the chronicle; 
statim is poor warrant for ‘as soon as they had left his presence ’; 
and the exact significance of capa clearly presents problems. But 
niceties of language apart, many readers must have been struck 
by the psychological and artistic implausibility of a narrative in 
which the king’s behaviour is made to pass with such bewildering 
abruptness from the rational to the irrational and back again. Tout’s 
reservations, quoted above, and the omission of picturesque detail 
from his treatment of the episode may well be symptomatic of an 
uneasiness which has probably been widely shared. 

It is therefore fortunate that the printed text of the chronicle 
can be shown to embody an egregious editorial blunder. The 
writer of the manuscript ! from which Lumby was printing inserted, 
before the word Igitur, a small letter b. If Lumby saw this letter, he 
was apparently unaware that in accordance with a common medieval 
scribal convention its presence is intended to warn the reader that 
there has been dislocation and that a complementary a and ¢ must 
be sought in the neighbourhood, the three letters serving to indicate 
the order in which are to be read the passages to which they are 
severally prefixed. Very little scrutiny of the manuscript discovers 
the a and the ¢ placed respectivelv before the sentences beginning 
Et ulterius and Rex itaque. The sequence of the passages composing 


the narrative becomes, then, according to the final intention of the 
chronicler: 


1 Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 197, p. 142. 
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. se? protunc facturum promisit. Et ulterius interrogavit 
saepedictum fratrem .. . faciemus.’ Sed frater quodammodo 
confusus erat eo quod dux Lancastriae ad objecta sibi imposita 
respondere deberet. Igitur, secundum quod dominus J. Clanvowe 
praedixerat, statim simulavit furorem ... per omnia agebat. 
Rex itaque haec videns jussit eum interim custodiri. . . . 


All is now clear and logical; and in translation the whole passage 
would run somewhat as follows: 


the friar pressed home his attack on the duke of Lancaster, running on 
with such vehemence that the king gave orders for the duke to be put 
to death without further enquiry, but the nobles in attendance on him 
flatly refused to allow this to happen, declaring that it was wrong 
for anybody to be condemned unheard. After listening to them, the 
king, like a sensible man, undertook to act in accordance with their 
advice. He proceeded to ask the friar whether there was anybody 
else who was privy to this matter, or whether he alone knew of it. 
To this the friar replied ‘ No, lord la Zouche has full knowledge of 
the affair; and I am well aware that this thing will be the death of me’. 
The king went on: ‘’Take some parchment and draw up two in- 
dented bills containing all the charges you wish to prefer against 
anybody; hand one to me and keepthe other in your own possession; 
and then we shall see what we shall do about this.” The friar, 
however, was somewhat disconcerted by the prospect of the duke’s 
replying to the charges brought against him. He therefore, 
according to a statement by Sir John Clanvowe, immediately 
shammed insanity, stripping off his cope and shoes and pitching them 
out of the window and generally producing the behaviour charac- 
teristic of a madman. On seeing this, the king ordered him to be 
kept in custody. .. . 


On this evidence Richard cannot be charged with having exhibited 
anything more spectacular than youthful impulsiveness. The critical 
passage, in which all the words bear their normal literal meanings, is 
seen to refer to a ruse adopted by the friar to extricate himself from 
an awkward situation. We have, in fact, in the Westminster text 
yet another parallel with the version of the Monk of Evesham, who 
writes :? ‘ Et tunc frater praedictus cernens quod non potuit habere 
suum propositum executum finxit se alienatum a mente, et tentus 
et suspensus fuit per brachia. . . .” 
L. C. Hecror. 


1 Throughout this article I have adhered to Lumby’s conventions of ‘ Classical ’ 
spelling, though most readers will be aware that they conflict with medieval usage. 
2 
p. 51. 
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John Norbury (¢. 1350-1414) : 
An Esquire of Henry IV 


Henry IV’s position as king was strengthened by the loyal service 
of many who had served him and his family before 1399. Among 
these was John Norbury. The latter gained wealth and social 
prestige from his affinity to the king, and through his wealth he 
acquired a degree of independence which allowed his descendants 
to establish themselves among county families of some standing. 
In many respects he was an obscure figure, by the very nature of his 
work, but his career is nevertheless of interest because it throws 
some light on the relationship between patron and man in the early 
fifteenth century. A highly confidential servant of Henry IV, 
Norbury acted as a private eye and ear of the Crown and was a 
humble but most important factor in the successful establishment of 
Lancastrian claims ; moreover, his career shows the economic and 
social advantages to be gained by an enterprising man in Lancastrian 
service. 

Born probably during the 1350s, John Norbury belonged to a 
branch of the Bulkeley family. He was the son of a younger son of 
a younger son, in a branch of the family which had taken the name 
of the lordship with which it was most closely associated, Norbury 
in the hundred of Nantwich in Cheshire.1 No landed heritage 
came to the young son of Thomas Norbury. He therefore made a 
career inthe army. In 1385 he was fighting in the pay of the king of 
Portugal, leading a band of mercenaries: ‘je n’y oy nommer nul 
chevalier, mais trois escuiers Englois qui estoient leur cappitaines, 
Pun appeloit-on Nortbery . . . et n’y avoit de ces trois qui n’eust 
d’eage plus de L ans, et estoient bons hommes d’armes, et tous fais 
et usez de guerre ’.2 Where Norbury had gained his earlier ex- 
perience we do not know, but he showed the true spirit of the 
mercenary: ‘nous sommes gens de pluseurs sortes qui demandons 
les armes et les aventures . . ...3. The mercenary life had its com- 
pensations. While in Portugal, Norbury and his men were royally 
received by the king in Lisbon and were feasted in the king’s palace. 
Later, they helped to defeat the Castilians near Aljubarotta, north of 
Lisbon. 

There is no evidence that, up to this time, Norbury had entered 
Lancastrian service. Indeed, he had remarked whilst in Portugal : 
‘Par ma foi . . . nous ne veismes le duc de Lancastre grant temps a, 

1 The Bulkeley family had many branches, for which cf. G. Ormerod, History of 
Cheshire, ii. 648 ff. 
2 Chroniques de J. Froissart, ed. Léon Mirot (Société de l’Histoire de France), xii. 138. 


In Froissart’s account of the campaign, Norbury acts as spokesman for his comrades. 
3 Ibid. 
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ne il ne scet riens de nous, ne nous de luy’.t_ But by 1390 he had 
taken the decisive step of entering the service of Henry, earl of 
Derby, later Henry IV. In the summer he sailed with him to 
crusade in Lithuania with the Teutonic knights.? From August 
1390 to April 1391, Norbury was able to become closely acquainted 
with Derby undet the tedious strain of foreign campaigning. 
Accompanied by his two archers and a few servants, Norbury was 
employed in Derby’s personal retinue throughout the Lithuanian 
reysa.© ‘Together they crossed the lands of the Teutonic knights, 
entered the wild regions of the Prusso-Lithuanian frontier, fought 
before Vilna, spent several weeks from 1390 to 1391 in K6nigsberg 
and, returning by way of Danzig, sailed back to Hull in the spring 
of the same year. If we are right in assuming that it was on this 
campaign that the mutual confidence which lasted a lifetime was 
established between Derby and his man, it will not have been the 
first time that such friendship has grown out of adventures shared 
together. 

For some reason unknown, Norbury did not accompany Derby 
on his second journey, to Prussia and the Holy Land, in the following 
yeat. No record remains of his whereabouts between 1391 and 
1399, though he was apparently in England during some of this 
time. He continued to be retained as a squire in Derby’s service at 
an annual wage of £20’ and by virtue of this or another contract 
was also a squire of the duke of Lancaster himself. There can, 
therefore, be no question of his having left Lancastrian service 
during this period; and if there were any doubt on the point it 
would be rapidly dispelled by the swift preferment which Norbury 
enjoyed in 1399. 

If Derby had not returned from exile and laid claim to the throne 
of England, John Norbury would probably have lived out his life 
in mercenary service; but a very different career was mapped out 
for him. In 1399 he was probably in the late forties, a little older 
perhaps than Derby.® He was married and had one daughter 
whom he had appropriately married to Nicholas Usk, the treasurer 


1 Chroniques de J. Froissart, p. 138. 

2 An account of Derby’s two Prussian campaigns is given in the introduction to 
The Earl of Derby’s Expeditions, 1390-1 and 1392-3, ed. L. Toulmin Smith, Camden 
Society, 1894. (Quoted hereafter as Derby Accounts.) 

3 Derby Accounts, pp. xxxix ff. 

4 Ibid. pp. xliii and 110. 

5 Ibid. p. xlvi. 

® Cai. Close Rolls,1389-92, p. 494. 

? Duchy of Lancaster Records, class xxviii/314, printed by J. H. Wylie in History 
of England under Henry IV, iv. 177. His wages for the Prussian campaign ceased on 
30 April 1391 (Derby Accounts, pp. 128, 133, 138). 

8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, p. 470. 

® According to Froissart, he was not more than fifty years old in 1385. He died 
before 1436, when his widow remarried, probably in 1414 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1413-19, 
pp. 178-9). He does not appear on commissions after that date. 
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of the duke of Lancaster’s household. He had a reputation as a 
fighting man. He had seen something of the world. He had 
some experience of administration, gained while he was in Prussia.? 
He had bought a small property in Hertfordshire. But none of 
this was exceptional; many others had as much and more. 

Whatever we may think now of Norbury’s qualifications, Derby 
evidently thought highly of them. Amid the turmoil of events 
which led to Richard’s removal from the throne, John Norbury made 
a swift rise to official distinction. The second phase of his career 
began in the late summer of 1399 and continued until about 1409. 
The new king made him treasurer of the exchequer and keeper of the 
privy wardrobe. He became captain of Guines, south east of Calais, 
and custodian of two royal manors and an Irish lordship. Grants of 
land swelled his income. He was named one of the king’s per- 
manent councillors.’ For the next nine years he was employed 
on a wide variety of special tasks ranging from diplomatic and 
confidential missions to the supervision of road repair on Shooter’s 
Hill.® 

From a more personal point of view also, Norbury came into his 
own after 1399. By 1408 he was as substantial a creditor of the 
king as merchants like John Hende, with whom Norbury was 
acquainted.” This was remarkable, for Hende was among the 
wealthiest city business men of his day. With such financial backing, 
Norbury now sought to improve his family’s social standing. He 
bought property conveniently near London, in Hertfordshire, for 
his work kept him at the Tower or with the king in London unless 
he was travelling. By his second’ marriage, to the sister of Ralph 
Botiller, Lord Sudeley, he became well connected with middle-class 
interests,® and he set about providing for his children after the same 
fashion. 

A great transformation had thus occurred in Norbury’s career. 
From being a mercenary whose employment was precarious, he had 
become a man with a social position to maintain, with busy official 
duties but with assurance of the king’s continued generosity so 
long as his services were well rendered. By 1409, however, he was 
reaching the end of his active career. His official work virtually 
stopped, though he continued to receive royal gifts.» He now gave 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, P-. 470. 

2 Derby Accounts, pp. 30, 31, 50, 86, 91, 108, 109, III, 113, 117. 

3 Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, i. B4o8. 

‘For a list of the grants made to him on 5 November 1399, see Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 
1399-1401, p. 122. 5 Rot. Parl. iii. 5304. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1405-9, p. 195. 

7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1405-9, pp. 336, 341. Cal. Close Rolls, 1405-9, p. 321. For his 
acquaintance with Hende, cf. Cal. Close Rolls,1 405-9, p. 76. 

8 He married Elizabeth Botiller (Lady Say by her first marriage) after 1404, when her 
first husband died, and before 1412, when she is first mentioned as Norbury’s wife 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, p. 189). 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, pp. 404, 405, 455. 
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to his estates more attention than had been possible before, though 
from 1399 to 1408 he had kept in touch with local affairs in Hertford- 
shire and Kent through commissions of the peace and of array. 
In March 1414, doubtless fearing approaching death, he made an 
elaborate settlement of his estate,} a settlement which, in its careful 
attention to detail, was typical of an age of precarious middle-class 
tenure. He apparently died soon afterwards. It was fitting that 
his career closed within a year of the king’s in whose service he had 
made his fortune. 

John Norbury’s descendants are to be found at least into the 
sixteenth century carrying on the family tradition of royal service. 
His eldest son, Henry, inherited his father’s military inclinations. 
He fought for many years in France under Henry VI and was ap- 
pointed lieutenant of Cherbourg;? his father had arranged a marriage 
for him to the daughter of William Crosier of Stoke d’Abernon; 
through her he became a man of considerable importance in Surrey 
in the 1450s.3 Henry’s son, John, like his father, became a knight, 
and was a man of some repute in the reign of Henry VII.4 He 
preserved the family interest in Stoke d’Abernon.’ The good work 
of John Norbury the elder thus bore a continuous harvest for at least 
a hundred years. The Norbury arms (‘ argent a chevron engrailed 
between three bull’s heads cabossed sable ’) are to be found quartered 
with those of many respectable families in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. They appear with those of Halliwell on the tomb of 
Sir Robert Whittingham (1471) in Aldbury Church, and with Botiller 
and Sudeley in the arms of Henry Brooke, Lord Cobham (1657-8) 
from Ashbourne Hall in Derbyshire.® 

Norbury’s official duties under Henry IV are well recorded. 
The whole series of the accounts which he rendered as keeper of 
the privy wardrobe is preserved,’ and there are many records of his 
business as treasurer. His military training proved useful;® he 
retained contact with other war veterans of Derby’s campaigns,” 
and he was an enterprising captain of Guines in France." 


1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1413-19, pp. 178-9, Most of his feoffees were London citizens. 

? Brit. Mus. Add. Charter 5832. 

* Cf. an article on the brass of Anne Norbury in Stoke d’Abernon Church by Mill 
Stephenson in Surrey Archaeological Collections, x (1890-1), 283-7. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-7, p. 392; Brit. Mus. Add. Charter 5834 is an indenture of 
retainer between Anthony, Lord Scales and John Norbury, dated 1468. Brit. Mus. 
Add. Charter 5835 concerns Norbury’s duties as Marshal of the court of the 
Marshalsea. 5 Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, i. B1078 and Bro8o. 

® Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th ser. i (1916), plate preceding p. 49. 

*P.R.O., Foreign Accounts, E 364/35/36/40, contain the enrolled wardrobe 
accounts for 1-6 Henry IV, the period of Norbury’s tenure of the office; the corre- 
sponding ‘ compoti’ are among Accounts Various E. 101/404/6, 17, 25. 

® Cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 1396-9, p. 5133; 1399 -1402, pp. 41, 43, 171; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1396-9, p. $95. Also Select Cases before the King’s Council, Selden Soc. xxxv. (1918), 86. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1405-9, p. 257. 10 Cal. Close Rolls, 1402-5, pp. 396, 407. 


™ Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, p. 65: a record of a prefabricated palisade built for 
Guines at Norbury’s orders. 
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Norbury’s time was not wholly occupied by these routine tasks 
however, as Henry IV’s own testimony shows. In royal letters 
dated from Ripon in 1405 John Norbury was excused any damage 
which the castle of Guines might suffer in its captain’s absence, as the 
king wished Norbury to attend him personally: ‘ considering that 
his presence would be necessary for good counsel and advice on the 
king’s actions touching the governance of Wales and otherwise ’.1 
This is a point of major importance, for Norbury’s personal atten- 
dance on the king was at the basis of their relationship. The king 
moreover was in the habit of ordering Norbury’s movements by 
word of mouth;? apart from being in the king’s council, Norbury 
was at the royal beck and call, going constantly ‘ in diversis viagiis 
in servicio Regis ’.8 His itinerary shows him following the king’s 
movements; in 1404 for example he was at Sutton in January 
and at Pontefract in July adding his seal to the settlement between 
the king and the earl of Northumberland;* and he attended the 
king at such personal crises as the drawing up of the royal will 
at Greenwich in 1409. 

The preferments which John Norbury enjoyed after 1399 were 
rewards for service, but they entailed a stern round of new duties, 
and there was always the exacting task of attendance on the king. 
The confidential position Norbury enjoyed meant that he was used 
by the king on special occasions when a personal representative 
was required. He corresponded, for example, with the duchess of 
Brittany for some time before her marriage to Henry IV, discussing, 
on the king’s authority, a number of points concerning a truce 
between England and Brittany. And Norbury was one of those who 
met the queen when she came to England in 1403,° and is later referred 
to as her esquire.’ 

In 1406 Norbury accompanied the bishop of Winchester on an 
embassy to France, after having been made one of the ‘ conservatores 
treugarum cum Francia’ in 1403.8 The party was away from Eng- 
land nearly two months, holding many conferences in Paris. Like the 
truce negotiations with Brittany, the embassy shows that Henry 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1405-8, p. 22. 2 Ibid. 

3 P.R.O., Foreign Accounts E. 364/40 membrane A, being the accounts for Norbury’s 
expenses for the current year. 

4 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401-5, p. 412. 

5 Only two of their letters survive, but it is clear that they were well acquainted 
with each other as correspondents. The letters are printed in Anglo-Norman Letters 
and Petitions, ed. for the Anglo-Norman Text Society by M. D. Legge, 1941, no. 353, 
p- 417, and no. 367, p. 430. 

®P.R.O., Ancient Correspondence SC.1/L.1/22, a letter to the treasurer from the 
envoys sent to meet Joan, complaining that they had had inadequate funds to entertain 
the queen on her arrival. 

7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, p. 283. 

8 Catalogue des Rolles Gascons, Normans et Frangais, 1743, ii. 184. For an account 
of the embassy, cf. Wylie, op. cit. iii. 43 ff. Norbury’s account for the mission is en- 
rolled on the Foreign Roll, 7 Henry IV (P.R.O., E. 364/40, membrane B). 
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thought highly of the trustworthiness of Norbury, who usually seems 
to have been kept informed of the state of relations with France.! 

John Norbury’s personal connexion with the king is emphasized 
by the fact that, in such personal correspondence as survives, he 
often gives detailed information of the king’s health and where- 
abouts.2 Thus there was a relationship between the king and 
his squire which affected Norbury’s activities at every level, official, 
diplomatic, and private; it was sealed by the royal interest in 
Norbury’s children, the eldest of whom bore the king’s name and 
was in fact his godson.2 Whether Norbury was keeping a watchful 
eye on royal creditors 4 or was personally responsible for bringing the 
rebels of 1400 to the king at Oxford,® he was at every tutn the king’s 
man. Moreover, he shared Henry IV’s religious views, and was 
credited by the St. Albans chronicler with as stern an attitude to 
Lollards as the king could wish. Thus the king’s cause was his own 
and the king’s profit his own profit. He must have been one of the 
best informed of all those who saw the inner workings of the Lan- 
castrian usurpation. It is possible that in the crisis leading to the 
removal of Richard II Norbury served an apprenticeship in con- 
fidential duties, acquiring information for Henry which would leave 
him not unprepared for his new tasks after 1399. His first reward 
from Henry in 1399 came in the summer of that year, actually before 
the throne was claimed.’ 

As a confidential servant of the Crown, Norbury’s position 
undoubtedly depended upon the goodwill of Henry IV. But looked 
at from another angle his career, in spite of his commitments, 
shows a steady growth of independence. From the point of view 
of social organization in the early fifteenth century this is of great 
importance. The independence Norbury achieved was based 
on economic security for himself and his family. But to find the 
origins of this independence we must first examine the terms of 
his service to the king and the wealth he acquired by hired service. 


1Cf. A-N Letters, no. 340, p. 405, and no. 391, pp. 450-1. He was also one of 
those appointed to agitate for the ransom of John, king of France (Catalogue des Rolles 
Gascons, ii. 182). 

2 A-N Letters, nos. 66, p. 116; 339, pp. 404-5; and 340, p. 405; to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Thomas Erpingham, and the earl of Westmoreland respectively. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, pp. 404-5. 

4 A-N Letters, no. 389, no. 448; a letter to the keeper of the Privy Seal. 

5 A-N Letters, no. 66, p. 116; to the archbishop of Canterbury. 

®In a passage concerned with Henry IV’s fostering of orthodoxy, the chronicler 
speaks of Norbury as ‘ unus inter mille qui se obiceret his maliciis . . . ecclesiam 
diligens totis affectibus’. Norbury is said to have urged the archbishop to strong 
action against the heretics, and is credited with a thorough crusading spirit in the same 
cause—‘ promittens se crucem secuturum cum omnibus sibimet adherentibus et, si 
necesse foret, pro libertatibus ecclesie sub cruce Cantuariensi moriturum. ...’ (JS. 
Albans Chronicle, 1404-20, ed. V. H. Galbraith, 1937, p. 56). 

7 Brit. Mus. Add. Charter 5829, gift of the lands, goods and chattels of John Ludwick, 
dated 31 July 1399, and sealed with a fine red-seal of Henry, earl of Derby. 
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No bond of contract between Norbury and Henry, as earl of Derby 
or as king, has survived; nevertheless, Norbury was undoubtedly 
in the position of a-squire paid for his services. As such, after 
Henry came to the throne, his contract with the king, nominally 
at least, excluded his selling his services to anyone else.’ It is now 
clear from many contemporary examples that this exclusive service 
was rarely more than a paper promise.2, We know that Norbury 
was a squire of the queen, and from her he received gifts and patron- 
age. In addition he was on good terms with Thomas, the king’s 
son, who succeeded him as captain of Guines. In return for 
services rendered to him, he received Thomas’s support in matters 
connected with his property. Before 1399 he had also given his 
services to Ralph, earl of Westmoreland. Again no record of a 
contract survives, but Norbury and Westmoreland were on terms 
of friendly intimacy in 1400, and Westmoreland’s substantial gifts to 
Norbury, which Henry IV sanctioned and confirmed as late as 1412,° 
are explicable only on the assumption that they were a reward or 
payment for some services of which we now possess no record. 
There were thus many sources from which Norbury drew his 
income. In gifts, we know that he received: from Henry, money 
whilst in Prussia,® forfeited lands on the eve of the usurpation, and 
£40 p.a. when Henry became king; from the earl of Westmoreland he 
had £60 p.a. and later its equivalent in land;’ and from the queen, 
the profits of four Oxfordshire manors for three years. Then there 
were the fees and dues of office, most of which, like those from 
the custody of the Cornish havenries, were highly variable. At 
various times, substantial sums came his way, £20 155. for wages 
in Prussia, {20 p.a. as a squire in Derby’s service, {20 p.a. as 
keeper of the privy wardrobe,® £44 for his journey to France in 
1406,” and fees as treasurer. Even if these figures are incomplete, 
as they almost certainly are, they must be considered a fairly pros- 
perous middle-class civil servant’s income at a time when £20 p.a. 
was taxable and was the small but comfortable profit of the lower 


1Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1413-16, p. 161. In 1413, his annual £40 from the hanaper 
was confirmed ‘ so that he be not retained with anyone else ’. 

2 Cf. in this connexion the remarks of Mr. K. B. McFarlane in his articles on 
‘ Bastard Feudalism ’ in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 1947, xx. 168 ff. 

3 Cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, rg0s—8, p. 439; 1408-13, p. 410; and Cal. Close Rolls, 1409-13, 
p. 288. 

* A-N Letters, no. 340, p. 405; a letter from Norbury to the earl, written early 
in 1400, enquiring of the earl’s news and telling him of the king’s movements. 

5 Originally, the gift was one of a fixed annual profit from Cheshunt manor in 
Hertfordshire, and from a manor in Cambridgeshire (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 541), 
but was later converted into a grant of the manors themselves (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, 
P- 404). 

® Derby Accounts, pp. 19, 104. 7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 122. 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 144. 

* P.R.O., Foreign Roll, 3 Henry IV E. 364/35 membrane F dorse. 

10 P.R.O., Foreign Roll, 7 Henry IV E. 364/40 membrane B. 
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middle classes who filled many of the county administrative 
offices. 

Nevertheless, the income cannot be considered particularly large. 
It does not in any way explain how Norbury was able to lend money 
to the tune of thousands of pounds. In any case, many grants 
carried a heavy fee,? whilst grants of custody of land, always a 
responsibility, were sometimes a positive liability. We must look 
elsewhere for the capital wealth which he was able to accumulate. 
Apart from inherited wealth, which in his case cannot have been 
large, the most likely source is in what may be termed ‘ other 
profits ’, illegal perhaps, but widely countenanced. As early as 
1383, Norbury had been able to advance money for the ransom of 
some friends captured by the Spaniards. In 1402, he employed 
the services of an Italian mercenary and his men to serve him in 
France.5 He first lent money to the king in 1404. So he had 
undoubtedly accumulated much of his wealth early in life, before 
the days of his social advancement. Much of his profit was 
evidently made during his career as a mercenary; many veterans 
of the Edwardian campaigns of the mid-fourteenth century had made 
fortunes in that way. And when in 1399 Norbury became a civil 
servant, new possibilities opened up. Parliament itself was worried 
by the ease with which men in high places could draw private profit 
from office. In 1399, it had ordered the chancellor, the treasurer 
and other officers to be satisfied with their usual fees and to take 
no special gifts;? but the practice was too widespread to be thus 
stopped. Since we have no reason for putting the public or private 
morality of John Norbury especially high we may assume that he 
let no chance slip. We know that from 1399 onwards he had good 
connexions in the City,® and his whole career and personal aspita- 
tions show that he never failed to exploit an opportunity.° 


1 In the land taxation of 1412, 6s. 8d. was levied on every £20 worth of land. See 
the tax returns printed in Feudal Aids, vol. vi. 

? Even the most generously worded gift demanded a fee at the exchequer (Ca/. Pat. 
Rolls, 1408-13, p. 405). 

3 The castle of Leeds, for example, of which Norbury was custodian, was worth 
almost nothing after annuities were paid (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1396-9, p. 562). 

* Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the City of London, 1381-1413, ed. A. H. 
Thomas, 1932, p. 45. 

5 The indenture of retainer between Norbury and one Boniface of Provana survives 
in Brit. Mus. Add. Charter 5830. The surviving half of the indenture bears the seal 
of Boniface, and is dated 11 March 1402. Boniface and his men were to be paid in 
gold ducats and they were to serve before Boulogne; their employment was probably 
connected with Norbury’s captaincy of Guines. 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401-5, p. 401. 7 Rot. Parl. iii, 433. 

® He is to be found in collaboration with John Hende and Richard Whittington 
(Cal. Close Rolls, 1399-1402, p. 507; 1405-9, p. 76), with William Parker (see below, 
Pp. 74), and with Robert Chichele (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1405-8, p. 466). 

* A-N Letters, nos. 357, p. 422; 384, P. 444; 384, P- 453; 395, P- 4543 396, pp. 
454-5; 398, pp. 456-7; and 399, p. 457; all of which contain requests for favours for 
his family or acquaintances. 
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Norbury’s wealth was thus based upon wages and gifts for 
services to more than one master, and increased by his own wit. 
With this wealth he built economic independence for his family. 
Norbury’s plans for his family were marked throughout by caution, 
by patient businesslike attention to detail, and were directed towards 
improving his social connexions. 

This can be illustrated in his policy for the family marriages. 
Of his first wife, for instance, we know nothing; but his second 
wife—married, it must be noticed, after 1399—was the widow of 
William Heron, Lord Say, whom Norbury must have known;! her 
relatives in the Botiller family were afterwards among the most 
influential associates of Norbury’s eldest son.2) A more complete 
picture of Norbury’s ambitions, showing how they developed 
in step with his career, is afforded by the marriages of his daughter 
Joan. After the death of Nicholas Usk she married William 
Parker, a London alderman and mercer, who had property in Essex 
and Kent and who gave Norbury a valuable connexion in the City.’ 
Her proposed third husband was Richard, Lord Seymour, a landowner 
of repute in the west country. The contract which Norbury drew 
up with his intended son-in-law survives. The bond, involving 
the settlement on Richard and his future wife of manors worth £300 
provides for Richard to bear the expense of the settlement. Norbury 
proposed to pay part of the dower on the wedding day and the rest 
when Richard’s part of the settlement was complete.6 Thus by 
1404 Norbury’s hopes for his family had risen well up the social 
scale, leaving behind the early assiduous attention to the Lancastrian 
connexion. Though still in royal pay, he had bought an entry into 
an independent landed class, not indeed to its highest ranks, but 
to a position of some standing nevertheless. 

As a landowner, Norbury’s main activities were in Hertfordshire, 
with lesser interests in Middlesex and Kent,* though his son after 
him settled in Surrey. The first record of his buying land in 
Hertfordshire dates from before he went to Prussia.” Then in 
1402 he bought from William, Lord Botreaux, the manor of Little 
Berkhamstead.§ Next came Westmoreland’s gift of Cheshunt. By 


1 Say was steward of the king’s household, and was employed by Henry IV until 
his death in 1404. An article on him, his wife, and her second husband, Norbury, 
by G. W. Watson is in Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th set. ix. pp. 232 ff. 

2 Cf. for example, Ca/. Close Rolls, 1441-7, pp. 94-53 1447-J 4, PP- 317, 336-7. 

3 A. B. Beaven, Aldermen of the City of London, 1908, i. 34. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1402-5, pp. 322-4 ; a tripartite indenture dated 16 March 1404. 

5 Norbury’s caution was probably justified, for it is not certain that the marriage 
actually took place (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1409-13, pp. 288-9; also Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, 
Pp. 101). 

® His tax assessments in 1412 are printed in Feudal Aids, vi. 460, 475, 488. His 
lands in Sussex (*bid. p. 523) were held as a custodian. 

7 Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, i. B 408 and iii. D 448. 

8 Victoria County History, Hertfordshire, iii. 428-9. 
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1403, Norbury owned a wedge of land including the manors of 
Essendon, Bedwell, Cheshunt, Sawbridgeworth, Hoddesdon, and 
Little Berkhamstead, in southern Hertfordshire, easily accessible 
to London. In 1408, he enclosed 800 acres of land there as a park 
and stocked it with deer.1 In 1412, the land was worth {100 p.a.* 
The rapidity with which the ownership of land drew a man into the 
highly interdependent society of local landowners is shown by 
Norbury’s subsequent work as a feoffee in the county and elsewhere.® 

Norbury’s career demonstrates the social possibilities of 
Lancastrian service for a man of initiative. Out of obscure 
beginnings, he built up for himself a reputable fame as ‘ vir potens 
in rebus secularibus ’;* it was a fame which won him Henry IV’s 
personal tribute,® and the adulation of his contemporaries.6 Norbury 
was not alone in deriving personal advantage from serving Henry IV. 
He was typical of a class of men including Thomas Erpingham, 
John Pelham, Thomas Rempston and John Leventhorpe. They 
were all prosperous commoners, in contrast to the baronial favourites 
of the previous reign. Their careers illustrate the rise of a lay 
middle class whose work in administrative office marks a profound 
difference between the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.’ 

The independence of men like John Norbury in Henry IV’s 
reign was based partly on their freedom to choose those whom they 
would serve and partly on such economic security as they could 
build for their families. It resembled that of their contemporaries, 
the representatives of the commons in parliament, in that it was only 
half realized as independence; it existed within a framework which, 
though daily growing more pliant, still bore many signs of an 
earlier rigidity. Norbury and his associates were paid men, and 
even the most adventurous spirits kept prudently to a life of hired 
service because it provided the only available protection for person 
and property. But the kind of independence Norbury acquired 
was the foundation upon which the strength of the middle classes 
later rose. 

‘Valens armiger, strenuus ac probus vir’; thus was Norbury 
remembered on his tomb io the church of the Grey Friars in London 
where he was buried with his first wife and his eldest son.§ It may 


1 Cal. Charter Rolls, 1347-1417, Pp. 430. 

2 Feudal Aids, vi. 460. 

3 Cal. Close Rolls, 1409-13, pp. 421, 422, 427. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401-5, p. 466. 

4 St. Albans Chronicle, loc. cit. 

5 A-N Letters, no. 237, pp. 302-3; Henry IV, writing to his son, asks that for 
Norbury’s ‘ grantz diligences faites a nostre honour’ he should have him ‘le plus 
chierement recommendéz ’. 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 553. 

7 For the increase of the lay element in the civil service, see ‘ The English Civil 
Service in the Fourteenth Century ’ in The Collected Papers of T. F. Tout, iii. 191 ff. 

® His monumental inscription, quoted from Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Vitell. F. 12, 
fo. 289, is given in the article on William Heron, by G. W. Watson, Joc. cit. p. 242. 
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be regarded as the text which epitomizes his career. First and 
foremost, he was a fighting man. To that was added his vigorous 
initiative, which led him to profit from the many opportunities 
which came his way. Circumstances and his character worked 
together to form a career not, in its context, exceptional, but typical 
at the opening of the fifteenth century of those whose ‘ bon et 
agreable service’ heralds the advent of deep political and social 
change. 


MADELINE BARBER. 





Reviews of Books 


Justin the First. An Introduction to the Epoch of Justinian the Great 
(Dumbarton Oaks Studies 1). By A. A. Vasttrev. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1950.) 


AtrHouGH Professor Vasiliev does not state his aim in precisely these 
terms, his Justin I should really be regarded as a contribution towards a 
more integrated view of the history of the East Roman Empire in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. The tendency of non-specialists to think 
of early Byzantine history as a series of isolated reigns (e.g. Zeno- 
Justinian-Heraclius) will never be eradicated until the difficult inter- 
vening periods, as for instance from Justinian to Heraclius, receive a 
measure of haute vulgarisation and we no longer have to rely solely on 
Stein’s Studien or Pauly-Wissowa (perhaps this is what Fr. P. Goubert 
had in mind in his recent Byzance avant I’ Islam (Paris, 1951)). Professor 
Vasiliev, as his sub-title suggests, sets out to stress the continuity between 
the reigns of Justin I and Justinian I, and he goes so far as to attribute 
to the nephew almost complete control of policy from 518 onwards. 
The events of 518-27 are explained in detail, beginning with a chapter 
on the background of the two men. Professor Vasiliev considers that 
they were not of Slavonic origin but of Illyrian peasant stock from the 
west Balkans, born in the province of Dardania, Justin at Bederiana 
and Justinian at Taurisium near Scupi (Scoplje). After tracing Justin’s 
domestic policy and his successful struggle against the excesses of the 
various factions in Constantinople, particularly the powerful Blues, he 
settles down to a long section on ecclesiastical affairs. At this period 
Christological problems and political issues were inextricably interwoven. 
The separatism of Egypt and the eastern provinces was closely linked 
to strong monophysite convictions, but doctrinal concessions to the east 
meant the alienation of the Chalcedonians in Italy and N. Africa. The 
outstanding feature of Justin’s religious policy was Constantinople’s 
return to orthodoxy and the re-establishment of relations with Rome, 
followed by intermittent persecution of the non-Chalcedonians, though 
monophysite Egypt was to some extent left unmolested. Both in the 
main emphasis and in certain details, as the imperious summoning of 
Pope Hormisdas to Constantinople (cf. p. 164), Professor Vasiliev 
considers that the hand of Justinian is plainly visible, and that the policy 
thus begun was continued after 527. This may well be. But in his 
analysis of the relations between emperor and pope he is surely mis- 
conceiving the real nature of the situation, both from the papal and from 
the imperial point of view, when he alleges (pp. 211-12 and cf. pp. 179-80) 
that in the early sixth century Rome had far-reaching ambitions to control 
the internal life of the oriental church and to deprive the Byzantine 
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Empire ‘ of its independence in religious matters’. Here it is interest- 
ing to compare the recent analysis of the imperial position given by 
Professor Dvornik in Emperors, Popes, and Councils (Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
6, 1951). 

In foreign policy, as in ecclesiastical, the main problems of the sixth 
century are already discernible. In the east, the struggle with Persia 
made it important to retain control of Lazica, to secure allies in districts 
of Irak and southern Syria, and to counter Persian penetration into Arabia 
by an understanding with Ethiopia. On the northern frontiers there 
were already the Slavs whose permanent settlement in the Balkans Pro- 
fessor Vasiliev would put as early as before the sixth century, though not 
all experts would agree. Over what had once been the pars occidentalis 
Justin had little control, though the breakdown of Theodoric’s plans 
was to make possible later on Justinian’s temporary re-establishment of 
Roman authority in N. Africa and Italy. 

Professor Vasiliev concludes with an examination of economic and 
legislative activities and appends a short excursus in which he attempts 
to date the Archangel ivory of the British Museum to Justin’s reign by 
relating it to certain coins of this period. 

This is the first full-length treatment of Justin I, and the doyen of 
Byzantine studies has provided a valuable supplement to the briefer 
accounts of E. Stein in Pauly-Wissowa (1923) and the Bas-Empire (1950). 
In the exuberance of his accumulated knowledge he has poured out a 
lavish flood of information, often enlivened by vivid detail, as in the 
economic section, or in the account of the popular charioteer and dancer 
Porphyrius. His wide range includes valuable bibliographical material 
which is particularly rich on the Slavonic side, so often either unknown or 
inaccessible to western scholars. There are, however, certain defects which 
might have been avoided. The subject matter needs rigorous pruning 
throughout in order to eliminate considerable repetition, and there are a 
surprising number of misprints and minor errors: e.g. ‘ John’ for 
* Justin’ (p. 13, 1. 12), roAws for odds (p. 37), Ghein for Gheyn 
(p. 252, n. 215) Eevoddyos is the warden of a pilgrims’ hostel and not an 
innkeeper (p. 235), and contrary to Professor Vasiliev (p. 78, n. 57) 
Ostrogorsky in his Geschichte does mention Délger on p. 51, n. 1 and 
also gives additional references. These are only random instances, but 
the long list of corrigenda will doubtless be dealt with in a second 
edition Ina work so distinguished by its wealth of bibliographical detail 
citation from authorities should have been standardized, and initiated and 
uninitiated alike would have valued an alphabetical list of original 
and secondary works. 

There are certain addenda (in some cases of works published since 
Professor Vasiliev wrote) to the bibliography. R. Janin, Constantinople 
Byzantine (Paris, 1950) is now the best modern work on the topography 
of Constantinople; M. V. Levchenko’s book cited on p. 209, n. 131, as 
in Russian, is available in French (Byzance des origines a 1453, Paris, 1949); 
to such works as Bardenhewer should be added Ueberweg-Heinze and 
B. Altaner’s Pafrologie (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1950). Other bibliographi- 
cal omissions are most marked on the hagiographical side. The Bib/io- 
theca Hagiographica Graeca should be cited whenever relevant, e.g. p. 88, 
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n. 67 on SS. Sergius and Bacchus, or pp. 252-3, nn. 215 and 216 on 
S. Theognius of Beletiae and S. Sabas. References to the. Menologion 
should be supplemented by ASS. Propy/. Nov., Synaxarium eccles. Cp. 
ed. H. Delehaye, 1902 (e.g. on p. 197, n. 1). As Professor Vasiliev 
recognizes, P. Peeters’s work is particularly relevant for this period and 
his posthumous Tréfonds oriental (Brussels, 1950) should now be used, 
e.g. p. 88, n. 67, on SS. Sergius and Bacchus. 

These are, however, minor defects, and students will long find in 
Professor Vasiliev’s book the essential foundations on which to build 
their knowledge of East Rome in the sixth century. 


Joan Hussey. 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers No. 6 (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1951. London: Cumberlege, 1952.) 


Turs volume is fully representative of the range of the studies pursued 
at Dumbarton Oaks; it is nobly produced and has thirty-six illustrations. 
The first paper is by Professor Francis Dvornik on Emperors, Popes, and 
General Councils, pp. 1-23. He summarizes the procedure of the early 
Church councils as it was formed on the model of the procedure of the 
Roman senate when each bishop in turn was asked his opinion. He 
cites for this Pierre Batiffol’s article on the African Church councils 
“Le réglement des premiers conciles africains et le réglement du sénat 
romain’, Bulletin d’ ancienne litterature et d’archéologie chrétiennes, 3 (1913), 
pp. 3-19, but he has failed to follow the fourth century development 
as it was studied by Batiffol (in his Etudes de liturgie et d’archéologie, Paris, 
1919, pp. 84-153, ‘ Origine du réglement des conciles’”) when the in- 
dividual vote gave place to a single acclamation by all assembled bishops, 
presumably preceded by private discussion. A similar development can 
be traced in the accounts of meetings of the senate as reported in the 
Historia Augusta. Professor Dvornik discusses the relation of emperors 
to the Church, recognizing the importance of the precedents set by 
Constantine, but suggesting that the control of the emperor was not so 
strict as it is sometimes represented to be. Caesaropapism is a word 
which must be used with much caution. 

I fail to understand Professor Dvornik’s remarks upon Constantine’s 
letter to the king of Persia (Eusebius, Vita Constantini, 4, ch. 9-13) 
which showed, he writes, ‘ that the Christian emperor fancied himself as 
the Caesar of any Christian in the world’ (p. 11). Surely not: the Chris- 
tian subjects of Persia might look for the emperor’s intervention if they 
were persecuted, he might even go to war on their behalf, as did Justin II, 
but that intervention was as a Christian not as a Caesar on behalf of his 
own subjects. Read again Vita Constantini, 4, ch. 13, for on this the whole 
diplomatic intercourse between Rome and Persia depends. Glanville 
Downey, The Builder of the Original Church of the Apostles at Constantinople. 
A contribution to the criticism of the Vita Constantini attributed to Eusebius, 
pp. 51-80. How are the inconsistencies of the Vita Constantini to be 
explained? Professor Downey, by laying stress upon a sentence which 
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has not been considered by modern scholars, may have helped us toward a 
solution. ‘ Christians ’, said Eusebius in the text of the Vita Constantini 
as we possess it, ‘ could still even now see the corpse’ of the dead em- 
peror. That sentence must surely have been written or spoken very 
shortly after Constantine’s death; at such a time in a funérary oration 
Eusebius would say that there was no need to speak of Constantine’s 
military successes or of the miserable deaths of the persecutors. Later, 
when he decided to write a fuller panegyric, he had before him the text 
of the funerary oration, his own Church History and some edicts of 
Constantine. Now he included in his draft of the Vita an account of the 
emperor’s military operations and of the deaths of the persecutors. 
He never completed the panegyric. After his death (in 338?) an editor 
published the unfinished Vita as he found it in the papers of Eusebius: 
what had been in place in the earlier funerary oration was allowed by the 
editor to stand in the Vita (4, ch. 71) despite its inconsistency with the 
later text. This is, of course, a hypothetical reconstruction, but the 
passage to which Professor Downey has called our attention would seem 
to demand some such explanation. 

The problem discussed in Professor Downey’s paper—Was the Church 
of the Twelve Apostles built under Constantine or under Constantius ?— 
is decided in favour of the later date. Grégoire has recently written 
that the Vifa attributes to Constantine the construction of the Church of 
the Holy Apostles (Mélanges Grégoire, Ill, 1951, p. 597) and Professor 
Downey holds the same view. Then the passage in the Vita must 
be an interpolation. But is Eusebius writing of the great church? 
In the shrine which Eusebius describes there were to be six thekai—? 
cenotaphs—on either side for the twelve apostles and Constantine’s 
tomb was to be in the middle, and the emperor directed that in the shrine 
there was to be a @vovaorjpov—an altar. Had Eusebius been writing 
about the great church there could surely be no question, an altar would 
have been placed there as a matter of course. It is generally believed 
that the chapter-headings of the Vita were not composed by Eusebius: 
they are the work of an editor. If that is so, we cannot use them directly, 
but the heading of chapter 58 of book iv reads émi rovrous 7d papripiov 

. ni pin Tav GroordAwy oixodopeiv mapecxevalero. The editor 
at least thought that what Eusebius was describing was a papripiov and 
not an éxxAnoia, and surely it is easier to picture the arrangement of the 
twelve cenotaphs in a martyr shtine than in the great basilical church. If 
this is the true interpretation of the Vita we can follow Professor Downey’s 
argument attributing the building of the Church of the Twelve Apostles 
to Constantius without being forced to conclude that the account of the 
shrine given in the Vita is an interpolation. 

A. A. Vasiliev, The Second Russian Attack on Constantinople, pp. 161- 
225. This paper may be regarded as a continuation of Professor Vasiliev’s 
book The Russian Attack on Constantinople in 860 (Cambridge, Mass., 1946). 
The present study is an attempt to prove that Oleg’s raid on Constan- 
tinople is an historical fact: it was not invented by the Russian chronicler, 
but was lavishly adorned by him with legendary trimmings (p. 224). 
It cannot be detached from the main European movement of the ninth 
and the beginning of the tenth century. It was an episode in the process 
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of the enormous destructive avalanche from the north which swept over 
Europe when the Norsemen harried the European countries both in the 
West and in the East. The Varangian leader Oleg of Novgorod by 
capturing Kiev united both North and South, but did he also attack 
Constantinople as is related in the Russian chronicle, though the raid is 
not mentioned in the Byzantine sources ? 

In support of the historicity of the attack Professor Vasiliev cites a 
passage from Leo the Deacon vi. 6 (Bonn. edition, p. 106) where the 
emperor John Tzimisces says to the Russian prince Svyatoslav ‘I hope 
you have not forgotten the defeat of your father Igor who having scorned 
the sworn agreements came by sea to the imperial city.’ ‘In Leo the 
Deacon’, writes Professor Vasiliev, ‘ we must acknowledge a reference 
to Oleg’s treaties which is an undeniable trace of the survival of Oleg’s 
campaign or raid in the Byzantine evidence.’ But surely the sworn 
agreements may have been Igor’s own and the emperor’s remark would 
then have had greater force. ‘An undeniable trace ’—No, the case is 
not proven. 

Next, Professor Vasiliev quotes from an Arab writer Masudi (tenth 
century) who states that the Slav king Alawang fought the Greeks. 
Professor Vasiliev tells us that ‘if we attentively examine the distorted 
name Alawang we shall find in it all the necessary letters to restore the 
real name of Oleg’. This argument can hardly be regarded as con- 
clusive so long as we are in doubt how we should unscramble the letters 
of the king’s name. 

In the account of the Russian Chronicle, Oleg’s boats could not 
enter the Golden Horn because of the chain which barred the way to the 
harbour. The chain was familiar to those attacking the city; Van 
Millingen (Byzantine Constantinople, London, 1899, p. 229) refers to its 
use against the Saracens (717-18), in the reign of Michael II against his 
rival Thomas and its employment by Nicephorus Phocas in expectation 
of a Russian attack. Professor Vasiliev quotes from Marvazi (an Arab 
writer whose work is dated to circa 1120) the statement that the Russians 
sail to Constantinople ‘in spite of the chains of the gulf’. Among 
Marvazi’s sources is a geographical work of the tenth century: he might 
have been referring to the attack of Oleg, but in a twelfth-century author 
writing in the present tense it would seem hazardous to rely on any 
such possibility. 

These are the three strongest arguments adduced by Professor 
Vasiliev in support of the historicity of Oleg’s attack on Constantinople: 
it may be doubted whether his paper marks an advance on Ostrogorsky’s 
able study in Annales de I’ Institut Kondakov 11, Belgrad, 1940, pp. 47-62. 
It should be noted that Professor Vasiliev has given a complete biblio- 
graphy and analysis of all modern work on Oleg’s campaign whether in 
Russian or West European languages and has added Some Remarks on 
Oleg’s Treaties. ; 

He has also contributed another paper—Hugh Capet of France and 
Byzantium, pp. 229-251—the principal part of which is concerned with 
the much discussed problem: who was Theophano who in April 972 
married Otto II? Professor Vasiliev considers that she was a daughter 
of the Emperor Romanus II, though he acknowledges that there are 
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difficulties which such an identification must meet. Indeed, one hesitates 
to accept the view when one remembers the ‘ flat rejection’ (Vasiliev) 
by Nicephorus of the request of Otto I for an imperial bride for his son: 
Liutprand, Otto’s ambassador, received the reply: ‘it is unheard of 
that a daughter born in the purple of an emperor born in the purple 
should contract a foreign marriage’. A passage (quoted by Professor 
Vasiliev) in the De Ceremoniis of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, ii. 15, 
Bonn edition, i. 597, is a hazardous basis on which to found his con- 
tention, and surely if Theophano had been in the direct Byzantine imperial 
line this signal dramatic triumph would have been trumpeted abroad in 
the west and would have left no room for hesitation or divergent state- 
ments. The identification, it would seem, remains unproven, but 
Professor Vasiliev has collected the evidence in a convenient form and 
given the references to recent work on the problem. 

Milton V. Anastos, The Mutability of Christ and Justinian’s Condemnation 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia, pp. 125-60 (—a preliminary draft of a part of a 
book on the theology of Justinian I). The Atreptotes of Christ—the 
dogma not merely that Christ did not act in violation of His Father’s will, 
but that He cou/d not so act—raises great difficulties for one who, like 
myself, has not been trained in theology. Obviously it would appear 
to deprive the story of the Temptation of Christ of all reality. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia had limited the Atreptotes of Christ. It began only with 
His resurrection, and it was this view which Justinian pronounced 
heretical. Professor Lampe answered my appeal for help: he replied 
that for patristic orthodoxy the problem did not present itself; the 
lack of interest of the Church Fathers in any psychological approach 
to the person of Jesus prevented them from asking that sort of question. 
The usual patristic interpretation (despite the obvious sense of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews) was that the ‘ Temptations ’ were ‘ trials’ in which the 
Devil by tempting Jesus as man discovered His divinity. But for the 
modern Christian patristic orthodoxy must create problems and the view 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia must appear more satisfying. 

Professor André Grabar writes on Un Médaillon en or provenant de 
Mersine en Cilicie, pp. 27-49. He concludes that the figure represented 
on the medallion is that of an emperor of the Constantinian period; it 
is not a representation of Christ. The paper well illustrates the range of 
Professor Grabar’s knowledge and his skill in its use. 

Ernst Kitzinger, Studies on Late Antique and Early Byzantine Floor 
Mosaics, 1 Mosaics at Nikopolis, pp. 83-122. This study is the first of a 
series of three closely related papers on floor mosaics of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries; it is concerned with a pair of complementary 
panels in the transept wings of the so-called Basilica A at Nikopolis. 
The full significance of these mosaics ‘can become apparent only in 
parts 11 and 1 of these studies’. ‘ This group of three papers is intended 
as a preparatory study for a history of pavement decoration from the 
period of Constantine the Great to that of Justinian I.’ 

Norman H. Baynes. 
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Tavistock Abbey: A Study in the Social and Economic History of Devon. 
By H. P. R. Fryserc. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought, New Series, vol. 2. (Cambridge: University Press, 195 1.) 


ENGLAND may well be proud of the many contributions which historians, 
from John Smyth of Nibley onwards, have made to the understanding 
of her rural life, especially during the middle ages. Being unusually 
favoured with a collection of documents unrivalled in other countries, 
the story of the different classes of men, of the natural conditions, 
of techniques of production and of forms of social organization has been 
told for many regions of the country. And yet in fact the vast wealth of 
material in public and private collections has only just been tapped. 
A general survey of the agrarian history of medieval England cannot be 
satisfactorily written until many more regional surveys have been made. 
Happily, these are still forthcoming, of varying quality, but however well 
or badly written, containing fresh evidence, shedding new light on old 
problems, raising if not solving new problems. 

The medieval history of the west country has been one of our gaps 
in this field, and Mr. Finberg, author of this work on Tavistock Abbey, 
has already shown himself in other articles to be a knowledgeable 
and enthusiastic worker on Devonshire history. This description of a 
typical estate of the region is based on what appears to be an exhaustive 
exploitation of relevant material in the possession of the duke of Bedford 
and in the various public collections. It is to be regretted that the 
author has not introduced his work by a systematic and critical survey 
of his sources. 

Tavistock Abbey was a middling rich monastic corporation, its 
income fairly evenly divided between temporalities and spiritualities. 
Its abbot had considerable public responsibilities as a franchise holder 
in an area remote from the centre of government, as well as being heavily 
charged with a quota of knights for the host. The economic weight 
of the estate was in Tavistock and its neighbourhood, so that the borough 
of Tavistock, the home manor and franchisal centre of Hurdwick, the 
fisheries and the stannary receive detailed description. Outlying manors 
such as Werrington, Ottery, Burrington and Plymstock are dealt with in 
general chapters on arable and pastoral husbandry, but the whole estate 
cannot be surveyed in equal detail owing to the non-survival, for various 
reasons, of documents for some of the possessions. 

Mr. Finberg is not merely interested in the Tavistock estate as 
such, but also provides illustrative material to a wider range of historical 
problems. It must be said, however, that these tend to be the old prob- 
lems. Although the history is carried up to the Dissolution (an event 
the author seems to regret), the vexed problems of the crisis of the medie- 
val economy receive little attention, and the standpoint of the estate- 
owner predominates over that of the tenant. Although the nature 
of the evidence here might seem compelling, much more knowledge 
of the struggles of small men than historians usually display can be 
found in the records of private and public lawcourts—witness the 
fascinating lucky-dip collection of cases in the Abbreviatio Placitorum, 
of as great interest to the regional as to the legal historian. 
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Mr. Finberg does, however, tackle some of the big issues of general 
interest. In view of the unsatisfactory generalizations contained in 
H. L. Gray’s English Field Systems, a detailed study of the agrarian 
landscape and of farming techniques is a useful feature of the book. 
The system of husbandry once described in racial terms—as belonging 
to the ‘Celtic system ’—is shown to be dependent on the existence 
of vast expanses of unoccupied waste, within which a system of shifting 
cultivation was able to operate. The Devonshire manner of the cul- 
tivation of the infield and the outfield, the importance of pastoral 
husbandry (and therefore of manure), and the numerous intakes in 
severalty from the waste, led to early enclosure, a fact which has caused 
some scholars to doubt that Devonshire fields had ever been open. 
On these matters Mr. Finberg’s authority will be accepted. On the 
other hand his generalizations about the social structure must be taken 
with caution. Mr. Finberg considers that his evidence justifies the 
assumption that a predominantly enslaved population in pre-conquest 
Devon was subsequently raised to the comparative benefits of serfdom. 
His emphasis on the importance of slavery in the Old English period 
is certainly right, but his view that geburs were settled slaves rather than 
free men on the way to serfdom does not appear to be adequately proved. 
The importance of abundant waste open to cultivators is correctly 
emphasized as an important factor in the growth of the number of free 
tenants in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But the growth of 
leasehold tenures in the later middle ages is unfortunately treated 
separately from the earlier material on the social structure, and less fully 
than might be expected. 

The separation of these two phases of social development (the 
one appearing in a chapter entitled ‘The Social Structure’, the other 
in one entitled ‘ The Exploitation of Assets’) is a characteristic feature 
of Mr. Finberg’s book which makes it less easy of appreciation than the 
subject matter and the author’s learning would merit. In spite of his 
evident desire to submit the particular to the general, and of his interest 
in general historical problems, Mr. Finberg has not written in such a way 
that generalizations emerge well from a properly built-up structure 
of detailed evidence. The manner of approach reminds us of the anti- 
quary rather than the historian. In most of the chapters the sequence of 
topics seems to be governed by association rather than by the logic of an 
argued presentation of the facts. The chapter on ‘ Spiritualities ’ 
suffers badly from this fault. Even the interesting chapter on ‘ Arable 
Husbandry’ has the same defect. A table of the possessions in 1086 
seems to promise a systematic treatment of the different manors, but 
instead leads to a series of (in themselves interesting) disquisitions on 
various topics such as fertilizers, sand carriers’ wages, clearance and 
preparation of land by burning, burners’ wages, types of grain, tillage 
technique and grain yields. All these topics are of course relevant to the 
subject of the chapter, but they are not organized by means of the 
sort of argument which is the essence of the historians’ special skill, 
and whose object is the advance of understanding by significant generali- 
zation. In a number of places too, the sense of historical development 
is lost by the use of pieces of evidence bearing on one point but of widely 
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differing dates. An interesting section on the process of small scale 
enclosure is made a little confusing because of this (pp. 49-50); and 
William Marshall, the eighteenth-century agricultural writer, always 
invaluable to the historian of agriculture for his hints, should not therefore 
be taken as evidence for the fourteenth century (pp. 132, 160). 

The lack of sequence in Tavistock Abbey, both in chapters and as 
between chapter and chapter, makes it a difficult book to read. Yet all 
historians who are concerned with the subject matter of Mr. Finberg’s 
work must read it, because of its wealth of material. Not all the statistical 
tables are very relevant: if the effect of sea sand on productivity could be 
shown satisfactorily it would be very instructive, but tables showing the 
amount of sand carted from Bude Bay are not; nor is the very copious 
table showing cash balances from annual accounts of much significance, 
as Mr. Finberg in effect admits (p. 243). But the amount of material of 
importance is considerable, particularly that which stresses regional 
peculiarities on the agrarian side. The treatment of the abbot’s interest 
in the stannaries and of abbey promotion of the construction of textile 
machinery at the end of the middle ages is most valuable. These are 
only a few amongst the many topics which the patient reader can and 
should dig from Mr. Finberg’s quarry. 

R. H. Hixron. 





A History of the Crusades. Nolume i. The First Crusade and the foundation 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By STEVEN RuncimAN. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1951.) 


In the study of the Crusades, the leading place was first taken and long 
retained by the scholars of France and Germany. It was they who first 
published and edited the sources and who were the earliest authors of 
the special studies and general histories. During the present century 
the inspiration of the late Professor Dana Munro has brought an ever- 
increasing band of American scholars into the field, and their distinguished 
work through two generations will soon be focused in a history of the 
Crusades to which many of them will contribute. In this country 
there has been no comparable achievement; but with the appearance of 
the work now under review a British scholar will enjoy for a time—and 
probably for a long time—the distinction of having written the best 
scholarly survey of the subject by a single author. It will always remain 
the first considerable work of its kind in the English language. 

The book deals with the origins of the First Crusade and with the 
progress of that expedition down to the coronation, in Bethlehem 
on Christmas Day, 1100, of the first Latin king of Jerusalem. It is 
instructive to compare it with two of its most considerable predecessors, 
those by Réhricht and Grousset. The German scholar excelled in ex- 
tracting all possible content from the sources and in building up a massive 
structure of ascertained fact. His work therefore remains an invaluable 
reference book for the specialist and the enthusiastic student, but for 
scarcely any other kind of reader. Grousset’s Histoire des Croisades is 
enlivened by more positive qualities. He is blessed with wit and does 
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not fear sentiment; he writes from the frankly Gallic point of view which 
regards his subject as a part of French rather than European history and 
achievement. On the other hand, he can be repetitive, over-prejudiced, 
over-interested in political and military events, and over-weighted with 
quotations. In particular, he reproduces, from the very beginning of 
his book, long passages from a French translation of William of Tyre, 
made in the thirteenth century. William’s History is not a primary 
source for the contents of more than a fraction of Grousset’s work, and 
the translation even less so. The quotations from it are an embellish- 
ment which, too lavishly employed, simply cease to embellish. 

This first of Mr. Runciman’s volumes can be criticized on none of 
these grounds. It is lighter in structure than the works just mentioned; 
but since it is less thickly planted with the trees of factual detail, there is 
much less danger of losing sight of the whole wood. It is beautifully 
written, not in the sense that it is decorated with purple passages or 
self-admiring prose, but because it has the prime literary virtues of clarity 
and economy. These qualities are evident when he is dealing both with 
the origins of the Crusade and with its course. Analysis gives form to the 
narrative. A work so marked by pattern and movement will long be in 
demand by the general reader with a taste for history; and it is solidly 
enough founded on the sources to satisfy and to enlighten the specialist. 

It is in the first third of this book, which he devotes to the origins 
of the crusading movement, that Mr. Runciman most clearly surpasses 
his predecessors. This aspect of the subject has three main divisions. 
The first is concerned with the fate of Syria during the four centuries 
which followed the Muslim conquest and with its role as a battleground 
between Christian Byzantium and the rival Caliphates centred on Bagdad 
and Cairo; the second, with the tenuous connexion between Syria and 
Western Europe during those same centuries and with the continuity 
of the pilgrimages to the Holy Land; the third, with developments 
within western Europe, and especially during the eleventh century, 
when the idea of the Holy War took root and when the great popes of 
the reforming period evolved a Near Eastern policy. No historian 
before Mr. Runciman has been able to cover adequately all these aspects. 
Grousset dealt supremely well with the first, but much less satisfactorily 
with the others; and where scholars like Chalandon have traced the 
western roots of the Crusades, they have not gone deep enough, and have 
been content to take up the story at the beginning of Urban’s pontificate 
or even with the Council of Piacenza. 

Mr. Runciman is able to replace earlier, incomplete accounts with 
a survey of the whole field. His treatment of the Levantine origins of the 
movement has all the authority to be expected from a Byzantinist of his 
reputation; his chapter on the pilgrimages is one of the best in the book; 
and he is able, as were none of his predecessors, to trace that growth of 
the theory and practice of the Holy War in the Christian west which was 
to lead directly to the Crusades. This latter achievement was made 
possible largely by the researches of the late Carl Erdmann, and by the 
publication in 1935 of his Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens. n that 
part of Mr. Runciman’s work now under discussion his debt to the German 
scholar was so considerable that it seems to deserve somewhat fuller 
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acknowledgement than it receives. It is true that Erdmann is hand- 
somely mentioned in Mr. Runciman’s preface; but in the important 
chapter entitled ‘ Holy Peace and Holy War’, which could scarcely 
have been written had Erdmann’s book not existed, there is but a solitary 
reference, and that to a footnote. 

As more is known of the antecedents of the First Crusade, so it 
becomes more difficult to interpret Pope Urban’s true intentions in 
organizing the expedition. Was it to divert the martial ardour of the 
military feudal class to regions beyond Europe, or to relieve the hard- 
ships suffered by the pilgrims at the Holy Places, or to recover those 
Places for Christendom, or to deliver East Rome from her Saljuq invaders, 
or to end the misunderstandings between the popes and the patriarchs 
of Constantinople ? And if Urban had more than one of these objectives, 
or even all of them, in his mind, which occupied the largest place there? 
Mr. Runciman does not attempt to answer these questions, and within 
the limits of a short book it is scarcely to be expected that he should 
embark on the detailed arguments which such a discussion requires. 
But it is to be expected that he should at least indicate the existence of 
the questions. They have recently been the subject of some first-rate 
research, especially by Professor Krey, and they will continue to engage 
the attention of scholars working in this field. The answers, could they 
be found, would be of considerable importance, for they concern the 
history not only of the Crusades, but also of relations between eastern 
and western Europe, and of the Papacy itself, when it was becoming a 
dominating force in western society. Mr. Runciman sets out all the 
possible crusading objectives and leaves it at that. It is a defensible 
attitude, for it can be urged that the questions just posed can never be 
answered. But such a view needs justification by argument, and this 
the author does not provide. 

The various forces which brought the Crusade into being were not in 
fact of equal importance, and some degree of comparative evaluation is 
possible. It has long been argued, for example, that the hardships 
suffered by pilgrims in lands newly overrun by the Saljuq Turks provoked 
a reaction in the west which helped to bring about the Crusade. Sucha 
belief was certainly held by some contemporary observers, for it was 
written into certain versions of the speech made by Pope Urban at 
Clermont. It does not, however, appear as a prominent point in the 
best versions, and there is a lack of other good supporting evidence 
from the eleventh century. It has to be asked whether the importance 
ascribed to these hardships in bringing about the Crusade has not been 
overstated. They are, however, given prominence in Mr. Runciman’s 
account, although he does not supply the evidence which seems to be 
needed. ‘ The pilgrims that succeeded in overcoming all the difficulties ’, 
he writes ‘ returned to the West weary and impoverished, with a dreadful 
tale to tell’. But in writing this sentence and the paragraph of which it 
forms part, Mr. Runciman quotes no medieval authority, a fact sufficiently 
remarkable in a book in which all generalizations are, as far as possible, 
scrupulously supported by reference to source material. The degree of 
responsibility for the Crusade which may be ascribed to the pilgrims and 
their sufferings is accordingly left obscure. 
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By contrast, the author seems to attach too little importance to the 
fact that, before Urban, a pope had already evolved a plan for a Crusade. 
- He joins the other historians in this field who remain strangely unim- 

pressed by Hildebrand’s scheme, which envisaged the passage of an army 
to Byzantium, the settlement of ecclesiastical differences between Rome 
and Constantinople, the deliverance of the eastern Christians from the 
Turk, with Jerusalem as the ultimate goal cf the campaign. Yet 
another important episode which helped to form the idea of the Crusade 
was the solicitude of Urban for the resettlement and fortification of 
‘Tarragona in Spain, but this finds no mention at all in Mr. Runciman’s 
pages. In a letter of 1 July 1089, the pope assured those who would 
take part in this work, which would provide a Christian bulwark against 
the Saracens, that it was equal in merit with a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
and would earn the same Indulgence. The First Crusade was distinguished 
from earlier campaigns against the Muslims by this association of holy 
warfare with the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The surviving papal corre- 
spondence about Tarragona shows that association forming in Urban’s 
mind six years before he began to preach the Crusade, and it has its place 
in any analysis of the origins of that expedition. 

Mr. Runciman’s account of those origins is the best now available, 
clear, comprehensive and interesting, even in its debatable points. In the 
remainder of the book he tells the story of the First Crusade. Much of his 
narrative is on the same scale as that of Chalandon. There are in the two 
books certain parallel passages, in composing which each author has had 
to rely on the same single main source and in which they accompany 
each other almost sentence for sentence. Like Chalandon and Grousset, 
Mr. Runciman makes extensive use of the Liber Christianae Expeditionis 
of Albert of Aix. The high value so recently placed upon the work by 
three such scholars emphasizes its importance. The worth of its contents 
is, however, known to be uneven, for Albert reported travellers’ tales 
both credible and incredible, those capable of corroboration and those 
which cannot be so controlled. Although it has been the subject of an 
abundant controversial literature, the precise value of Albert’s work has 
never been established. There is nowadays a tendency to abandon the 
argument, to admit Albert by tacit consent into the select circle of first- 
rate contemporary authorities, and thento make free use of his information. 
‘ His narrative of the events of the Crusade itself should be treated with 
respect ’ writes Mr. Runciman, and the most recent biographer of Godfrey 
of Bouillon solves all problems by the simple statement that it is ‘ clear 
to any dispassionate scholar ’ that ‘ Albert had at his disposal the minute 
and discerning record of a Lotharingian anonymous participant and 
eyewitness .. .”. So be it; but Albert’s place in crusading historio- 
graphy should rest on foundations better than assertion. It should be 
established by the most rigorous tests of scholarship. Here surely is an 
opportunity for a latter-day Hagenmeyer to enrich the subject with a 
critical edition of this important source. 

It is in his narration of the Crusade that Mr. Runciman’s literary 
ability pays its heaviest dividends. The ravelled threads are followed, 
as the very full bibliography shows, through source material in a wide 
variety of languages, and are neatly disentangled. The relationships 
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between the various groups of crusaders, and those between the whole 
exercitus Dei and those peoples through whose lands it passed, are 
expertly explained and displayed. The author is, of course, very much at 
home in the Balkans and in Asia Minor. Better again than any of his 
predecessors, he knows the lands, the peoples and the languages. Some of 
his best work is on the contacts of the crusaders with Greeks and Armen- 
ians and the consequences. On the other hand, the dramatic situation 
in the Muslim world of western Asia, which helped as much as anything 
towards the success of the Crusade, is not so well presented. Comparisons 
between Latins and Greeks are rather too often pressed to the disadvantage 
of the westerners, and while his portrait of Alexius Comnenus is memor- 
able in every way, he does not bring out the full stature of Bohemond, 
who was an equally remarkable figure. Yet however closely and critically 
the book is examined, the more surely confirmed is the opinion expressed 
in the first paragraph of this review. 


R. C. Smat. 


Saint Bernward of Hildesheim. ‘Three Volumes. 1. His Life and Times. 
2. His Works of Art. 3. Album. By Francis J. TscHan. 
Publications in Medieval Studies. (Notre Dame, Indiana: The 
University of Notre Dame, 1952.) 


THE first of these three volumes, which deals with Bernward’s life 
and times, is actually a reprint of a first edition which appeared in 


1942; the second volume, published in 1951, deals with Bernward as a 
patron of art; the third, dated 1952, contains 268 excellent half-tone 
plates of the numerous works of art connected with Bernward’s name. It 
is the first full-scale publication in English to deal with this important and 
intriguing character, and it does so in a full and penetrating study, which 
is likely to interest specialist and more general reader alike. The volume 
dealing with Bernward’s activities as art-patron is especially welcome, 
for it has hitherto not be=n at all easy to form an estimate of the exact 
nature of his role: was he a craftsman himself, or simply a very generous 
patron; how much of the very original character of the works associated 
with his name was due to his personal influence ? 

The question is answered by Professor Tschan in text and illustrations 
alike, and the volume of plates is especially valuable, in that, though 
a few pictures of the doors and column were fairly hackneyed, details and 
material of a basic nature were very hard to come by. The mass serves to 
show quite clearly the very personal nature of Bernward’s patronage. He 
does not appear to have been a craftsman himself, like St. Dunstan in 
England, but he did succeed in imbuing with his own ideas the works 
of a great diversity of technicians in a number of different fields, and it 
would seem that he was in no small degree responsible for the attainment 
in art of that delicate balance between the natural and the spiritual 
which was so distinctive a feature of the medieval ethos. 

The first of Professor Tschan’s volumes deals with Bernward’s 
family, upbringing and early life, his associations with the Ottonian 
court, the role he played as abbot and bishop, and the difficulties he 


encountered in his relations with his own archbishop, Willigis. It was 
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probably in the role of abbot that he was most at home, for though more 
than one of the Ottonian emperors owed a tremendous debt to him as a 
statesman and adviser, and though he was regarded with the greatest 
reverence and affection in his diocese—he was eventually proclaimed a 
Saint to a great extent on account of this—it was as a Benedictine monk 
rather than as a bishop that he chose to be buried, and as abbot that the 
greater part of his work as art-patron was enacted. 

The actual works of art that are to be associated with Bernward’s 
name are astonishingly varied and numerous, and Professor Tschan’s 
examination of them as a whole serves to emphasize the importance of 
Bernward as a patron; without him, indeed, Ottonian art would have 
lacked a great deal of its originality and merit. The analysis given to his 
church, though culled to a great extent from the recent researches of 
Bohland, thus shows that Bernward must have added an atmosphere of 
spirituality and mystery to what would, without him, probably have been 
a somewhat arid Carolingian building, while in the metal work the unifying 
nature of his guiding spirit is clearly defined. The doors, Professor 
Tschan feels, must have been actually executed by men who had been 
trained as workers in precious metals on a small scale; they thus fail to 
attain to monumentality. But, like St. Michael’s church, they are possessed 
of a strange, mysterious quality, which must have been due almost en- 
tirely to the patron’s influence. The same element is there in the column, 
though perhaps more superficially so, for one cannot cease to wonder why 
this strange form was ever selected. 

Less well-known than the doors and column are the small scale works 
in metal, crosses, chalices, book-covers or candlesticks, the carvings in 
ivory, and the codices. All are, however, important, and the majority 
are in addition very fine, especially the ivory carvings. These show 
Byzantine influence to a more marked degree than the metal-work or the 
illuminations, which are either more original or more northern. The 
resemblance that most of the works in metal show to the doors and the 
column serve to associate them with Bernward when external evidence, 
in the form of documentation, is lacking, though occasionally the case 
is perhaps over-stressed; it may thus be questioned whether the Gloucester 
candlestick in the Victoria and Albert museum, which is usually assigned 
to England and to the twelfth century, should have been included. But 
its inclusion does serve to bring out the extent of Ottonian influence as a 
whole in this country, and of Bernwardian influence in particular. It has 
hitherto hardly been sufficiently considered, though it does not seem to 
have been present in all the arts, for the manuscripts remain quite 
distinct. Even if Bernward’s doors and works in metal are spiritual 
and poetic to an unprecedented degree, the manuscripts seem clumsy and 
primitive beside those of the Winchester and Canterbury schools. 

In spite of the great interest and value of volume i, it is probably to the 
art historian that this series of books on St. Bernward will prove of the 
greatest interest and use. The series in which they appear is not likely to 
be known to more than a few. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
volumes will be noticed in art as well as in historical journals, for they 
will be of real value to all students of medieval art. 

D. Tarsor Rice. 
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The Grey Friars in Cambridge. By J. R. H. Moorman. (Birkbeck 
lectures for 1948. Cambridge: University Press, 1952.) 


Tue late Dr. A. G. Little, writing on the fifteenth anniversary of the 
appearance of his Grey Friars at Oxford, regretted that there was no com- 
panion volume on the Cambridge Franciscans. His wish has now been 
gratified, for in his Birkbeck lectures for 1948, Dr. Moorman has dealt 
with the history of the Cambridge friary from its foundation in 1225 
to the dissolution, and the ease and attractiveness of his narrative conceal 
the solid learning and wide researches which have gone to the making of 
a book conceived during his undergraduate days. The first home of the 
little community of three friars, the house of Benjamin the Jew, which 
had been given by Henry III to the town and was used as a jail is known to 
all readers of Eccleston, but it was a more difficult task to reconstruct the 
second by means of sixteenth century maps and plans, since its stones 
were largely used for the building of Trinity College, and the site for 
the foundation of Sidney Sussex College. The Frater, which had been 
used as the chapel, was destroyed in 1776 when a new one was erected, 
so that no vestige of the old friary now remains. The surviving account 
rolls for 1363 and 1366, printed as an appendix, have enabled Dr. Moor- 
man to give a very clear account of the methodical organization of 
begging, and to show that right down to the Reformation a steady 
revenue was derived from legacies and mortuaries. The intellectual 
activities of the friars are naturally not ignored. The few remaining 
manuscripts once belonging to the Cambridge friary give little indication 
of the size of the library, but the papal constitutions of 1336, and the 
complaints of Richard de Bury and of Fitz-Ralph that the friars bought 
up all the useful books indicate that it was large. Dr. Moorman suggests 
that it was probably divided into three, the friary library proper, one for 
students and another for the whole custody. 

Cambridge’s contribution to the general education system of the 
Franciscan Order was considerable. The acta of the thirteenth century 
chapters general show that it ranked after Paris and Oxford and that 
there was the same steady influx of foreign students and lectors. The 
names of the first holders of the latter office make it clear that the friars 
were determined to build up a great school at the new university and that 
their responsibility for the foundation of the Cambridge theological 
faculty is not surprising. Dr. Moorman has not only given a list of the 
inmates of the friary but has also filled in many of the gaps in the names 
of the lectors at the other English friaries. His accounts are 
perhaps too selective. For instance, although the fourteenth century 
Biblical commentator and Hebrew scholar Henry de Costesy and 
Erasmus’s contemporary Richard Brinkley, whose Greek New Testament 
and Psalter and the Hebrew Psalter borrowed by him from the Bene- 
dictines of Bury St. Edmunds show his adherence to the new learning, 
are both interesting figures, their contribution to the general develop- 
ment of medieval thought was probably not as great as that of Thomas 
of York and Roger Marston, whose importance has been conclusively 
shown by foreign scholars. No attempt, moreover, is made to describe or 
estimate the influence of the Franciscans on the university curriculum 
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such as was made by Dr. Little in his account of the school at Oxford, 
which is surely quite as significant as their share in the early 
administration of Pembroke College and the use of the church of the 
friary for university ceremonies. 

The same criticism applies to Dr. Moorman’s treatment of the dispute 
of 1303-06 over the constitutional status of the friars. His account is 
based on a contemporary document which he discovered in the Durham 
archives and has printed as an appendix, and he has rightly stressed the 
connexion of the controversy with the great struggle with the secular 
masters at Paris and the French clergy during the latter part of the previous 
century. His short and rather parochial description of this conflict 
deprives it of much of its dramatic significance since it fails to show 
that the whole position of the friars at the universities was at stake. 
The great difficulty, however, in dealing with Franciscan history is the 
immense amount of work which has already been done upon it, and 
great tact is required to assess the familiarity of a university audience 
with this, in order to avoid either a too generalized or a too detailed 
treatment of the subject. Nevertheless, the contrast between Dr. 
Moorman’s lively descriptions of the Cambridge friary and its inmates 
based on his own researches, and his attempts to relate these to the 
general development of the Order is very marked. 

The other aspects of their history, in particular their political activities 
against Henry IV, and the division of feeling at the time of the Re- 
formation, which probably accounts for the easy surrender of the friary 
are brilliantly described. It shows the way in which Dr. Moorman has 
treated the human side of his material that his readers are relieved 
to learn that, in spite of the fears of the commissioners that the hostility 
of the secular clergy would prevent the friars from securing livings, most 
of them were successful in doing this. The request of one of them, a 
certain John Baker, who died in 1572, to be buried in the cloister of the 
Grey Friars at London is a very poignant comment on the upheaval 
caused by the Reformation in the lives of many quiet people, satisfied 
with their profession, and living useful although inconspicuous lives. 
Even the commissioners had felt sympathy for the Cambridge friars, and 
the steady stream of legacies shows that they were still respected. It is 
impossible to disagree with Dr. Moorman’s conclusion, that if the Cam- 
bridge Franciscans did not keep to the letter of their founder’s ideal, 
it was this which enabled them to render valuable services to the university 
and the town, ranging from their part in the foundation of the theological 
faculty to their establishment of a good water supply. It is difficult, 
however, to believe that the connexion of the friars with both universities 
was not part of Agnellus of Pisa’s deliberate policy, as otherwise the 
building of the theological school at Oxford and the securing of Grosse- 
teste’s services as lector would have been pointless. 

Certain errors appear in the footnotes. William of St. Amour’s 
chief Franciscan opponent was St. Bonaventura and not Gerard of Borgo 
San Donino, whose Joacchism gave the secular masters one of their 
best weapons against the mendicants. Also, Richard de Conyngton’s 
longer and more important pamphlet on the Franciscan theory of poverty, 
the one written on behalf of the Conventuals at the Council of Vienne, 
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was edited by Fr. Heysse in the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum XXII 
and not by myself. These small defects detract little from the merits of a 
scholarly and eminently readable book, which is perhaps the most notable 
English contribution made to Franciscan studies since Dr. Little’s death. 
D. L. Doute. 


The Early English Friars Preachers. By Wittt1am A. HINNEBUSCH 
O.P. (Dissertationes Historicae Fasciculus xiv. Rome: Istituto 
Storico Domenicano, 1951.) 


CoMPARED with the Franciscans the Dominicans have been poorly treated 
by English historians. For over 300 years the Order of Preachers 
played a very important part in the religious history of this country, 
but so far there has been no very satisfactory attempt to tell their story. 
There has been no British Society of Dominican Studies as there was of 
Franciscan studies, with its twenty-two handsome volumes in brown 
cloth. There is no full-length history of any Dominican house in 
England as there is of the Franciscans at Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Canterbury, and elsewhere. So we have had to depend for our informa- 
tion upon the not very accurate or satisfactory history of the English 
Dominicans by Father Bede Jarrett and upon a series of rather inaccessible 
articles by Father Palmer in The Reliquary. As a result of this, the Francis- 
cans have been far more successful in catching the eye and attention of the 
medieval historian than have the Dominicans. 

All this has now been brought to an end by Father Hinnebusch’s 
admirable book. It is a work of close scholarship, of deep sympathy, 
and of clear thought, and is offered to the world by a loyal member 
of the Order of Preachers who is anxious to show the importance of 
his Order in the religious life of the thirteenth century. All students 
of medieval history will be grateful for this book which will long remain 
the standard history of the first century or so of Dominican life in England. 

The first six chapters are devoted to an account of the coming of the 
friars and the foundation of the first friaries. Father Hinnebusch 
shows that the friars had a definite policy as soon as they landed in 1221. 
Whereas the Franciscans on their arrival at Dover in 1224 left a few of their 
party at Canterbury, the religious capital of England, and a few at London, 
the political capital, leaving the rest to go on to Oxford, the intellectual 
capital, the Dominicans, though they had passed along the same route, 
had kept together until they reached Oxford, where they immediately 
started to get a footing in the academic world. This was essential 
for their work. Each Dominican house included, of necessity, a school; 
and a school meant a regular supply of teachers who must be trained as 
theologians. It was, therefore, essential that the Order should quickly 
become established in the university towns in order to attract young men 
who would become, in due course, the lecturers in other convents. 
From Oxford the Order spread rapidly and widely—to London, Norwich, 
York, Bristol, and elsewhere. It is perhaps curious that, with their 
academic interests, the friars did not establish a convent at Cambridge 
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until 1238, although the Franciscans had been there since about 1225. 
Perhaps they were not satisfied with the faculty of theology there and 
waited until it had been put on a firmer footing. 

Father Hinnebusch gives much information about the way in which 
the friaries came into existence and the support which they received 
from various quarters—the king, the nobility, the bishops, and the 
citizens. Perhaps rather more emphasis might have been laid on the part 
played by the common people in supporting the early friars. Father 
Hinnebusch admits that the evidence is hard to come by (though ‘ in- 
tangible ’ on p. 108 is hardly the right adjective); but much of the material 
for building must have been given (or money with which to buy it) by 
quite humble people who were grateful to the friars, and wished to see 
them properly established in their town. The gifts made by the king 
or the nobility were seldom enough even to begin to build a house. 
The initiative may have come from above, but there can be no doubt 
that most of the actual cost of building was borne by the people. 

Chapters vii to x deal with ‘ Early English Dominican Architecture ’, 
which does for the Dominican houses what Mr. A. R. Martin did some 
years ago for the Franciscans in his admirable book, Franciscan Architecture 
in England. To many readers these four chapters will be the most in- 
teresting in the book. Wherever any buildings, or records of buildings, 
remain, Father Hinnebusch has studied them carefully, and his survey 
of the architectural remains is masterly, and admirably illustrated by a 
number of excellent plans and twenty-five plates. Since friaries were 
normally built within the towns on sites which came to have great value, 
it was inevitable that, while the houses of the older religious Orders 
out in the country were left, after the Dissolution, to fall slowly into 
decay, the friaries were mostly pulled down to make room for other 
buildings. The remains of Dominican friaries are therefore very scanty, 
but from these chapters an excellent idea may be had of the size, con- 
struction and appearance of the convents so far as they are known. 

The next four chapters deal with the daily life of the friars. This, 
as every student of monastic life knows, is the hardest part of all to 
describe since the daily life and work of any community is bound to be 
humdrum and uneventful, and therefore leaves few records upon which 
later historians can draw. Should there be some great disaster, or an 
internal dispute, or a series of misdemeanours, the facts are almost 
certain to be recorded for posterity. But the steady, day-to-day work 
and worship is so much taken for granted that it is worth no one’s 
while to record it. In describing the daily life of the friars Father 
Hinnebusch has therefore had to depend largely upon statutes and decrees, 
upon what was expected and demanded of the friars rather than upon what 
they actually did. This cannot really be avoided; and if, to some readers, 
the picture which is here given seems somewhat idealized, it is better 
so than that the reputation of friars long since dead should be questioned. 
In view of the intellectual interests of the Dominican friars a little more 
might have been said at this point about the books which they read. 
Excellent work has been done on monastic libraries, and it is possible to 
form some idea of the books which they contained and which the friars 
presumably read. 
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Three chapters are devoted to the friars as preachers, and two to the 
friars as scholars, one of them containing most useful biographical and 
bibliographical notes on the leading English Dominicans of the thirteenth 
century; and the last four chapters deal with the part played by the friars 
in ecclesiastical and political affairs. 

So the story is told of the coming of the friars, of their early homes, 
of their life and work. Both in the religious revival and in the intellectual 
movement of thirteenth-century England the Preachers played their 
part, and their influence on the country was considerable. Father 
Hinnebusch is concerned in this book only with the early years of the 
friars, and it is to be hoped that he will continue his researches and give 
us one day a continuation of the story showing how the friars fitted 
into English life in the later years, and how they fared at the Universities. 
So many books about the friars stop short about the year 1300. 

Considering that the book was printed out of England the work 
has been remarkably well done. The format is excellent and the number 
of misprints negligible. 

Joun R. H. Moorman. 


Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden. Deel iii. De Late Middeleeuwen. 
130j-1477. Ed. J. F. NreRMEYER and H. VAN WERVEKE. (Utrecht: 
W. de Haan; Antwerp, etc.: Standaard Boekhandel, 1951.) 


A CO-OPERATIVE history of the Low Countries in twelve parts, of which 


this is the third, is an undertaking which ranks, on account of its scale 
at all events, with the Cambridge Medieval History or the Oxford History of 
England. Like the former it comprises in the same volume chapters by 
different scholars, competent authorities in their respective fields. It is 
also co-operative in the sense that it has the financial support both of the 
Belgian government and of the ‘ Prince Bernard Fund ’, and it need not 
be said that the treatment of the Low Countries as a group has obvious 
advantages over separate histories of Holland and Belgium. The 
chapters inevitably reflect the local divisions of the time. Thus Dr. van 
Werveke, who writes the general introduction, traces the history of 
Flanders and Brabant from 1305 to 1419 (from the peace of Athis to the 
death of John the Fearless). Dr. Niermeyer covers approximately 
the same period for Hainault, Holland and Zeeland, Utrecht, Guelders, 
and Friesland; while Dr. Lejeune (whose work is translated from the 
French) deals with the diocese of Liége as far as 1390, from which point 
its constitution remained unchanged till the French Revolution. Dr. 
T. S. Jansma relates the history of Holland and Zeeland from 1433 till 
the death of Charies the Bold; while the period from 1417 to 1433, 
comprising the struggle between Jacqueline of Hainault and Burgundy 
for the Wittelsbach inheritance in Hainault, Holland, and Zeeland is 
entrusted to Dr. A. G. Jongkees. Dr. J. Bartier (writing originally in 
French) completes the history of the Burgundian dominion as a whole, 
with a separate chapter on the history of Liége from 1390 to 1468. 
Utrecht, Guelders, and Friesland, for the rest of the Burgundian period, 
fall to Dr. W. Jappe Alberts. Dr. H. Schulte Nordholt gives a general 
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sketch of the literature and art of the time; and Dr. P. C. Boeren of its 
ecclesiastical history, its religion, and its philosophy and education. A 
bibliography, divided, as in the Cambridge history, to correspond with 
the chapters, and a list of illustrations are appended. 

To begin with externals; the volume is a handsome Crown quarto, 
well printed, and illustrated from architecture, sculpture, and miniatures, 
four of the plates being in colours. A number of portraits are from the 
Arras collection, and are sufficiently characteristic to illuminate the text. 

There is only one map, a sketch map of the Burgundian dominions, 
showing their relation to the ecclesiastical and political territories ad- 
joining them. It is to be hoped that the scheme of the history includes an 
historical atlas. Failing that, a good guide book to the Netherlands 
should be on the reader’s table. As the narrative has to skip from one 
territory to another, it would have been wise to have given a chrono- 
logical table as the Cambridge history does, and to print the dates, if not 
in the margin of the letterpress, at least at the top of each page. The 
difficulty is increased by the absence of an index. This may be reserved 
for the final volume, but as the book cannot all come out at once, it is 
better to have a separate index to each part. 

The first thing which strikes the reader in this new history is the 
extent of the new material which has been accumulated in the last thirty 
years, especially in the economic and industrial fields. The editors of 
this volume have both contributed to this, Dr. van Werveke by his work 
on the Ghent cloth industry and on the coinage of Flanders and Dr. 
Niermeyer by his on trade between Holland and England and upon the 
town of Dordrecht. It would be invidious to mention other names 
(of which there are many deserving it), but the ‘ painful’ task of making 
accessible chronicles, charters, accounts (not those of Bruges, alas!), 
itineraries and so forth, has done much to fill in the gaps in our knowledge, 
though much still remains to do. The main lines of Netherlands history 
remain much as Pirenne and Blok left them. 

The two subjects which pervade the whole book are the importance 
of the cloth industry and the wool trade in determining the political fate 
of the several territories, and the progress, not merely of democratic 
control in town and country (despite their essential difference of outlook), 
but of the feeling of unity of interest in the whole complex of communities, 
ecclesiastical and secular, which made up the ‘ geographical expression ’ 
of the Low Countries. It becomes clear how a group of states, some of 
which had France and others the Empire as their suzerain, were brought 
together by their situation on the main line of the trade routes of Europe, 
and with the help of a series of dynastic accidents, nearly became a King- 
dom of Burgundy on the Carolingian scale, and might have done so under 
a less enterprising ruler than Charles the Bold. 

The historian of the Low Countries has one advantage over some of his 
colleagues in that he is compelled to keep his eye on the history of Europe 
as a whole, and so looks on Wat Tyler’s revolt, the Jacquerie in France, and 
the contemporary troubles in the Netherlands as all manifestations of the 
same unrest in Europe. The story of the decay of Dordrecht and the rise 
of Amsterdam involves discussions of the Hanseatic League, the herring 
fishery and the trade in bay-salt; and the mere political changes are 
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meaningless without consideration of the history of France on the one 
hand and of the Empire on the other. Even such topics as the constitu- 
tional reforms of Brabant and Liége, or the repeated efforts of Guelders 
to give substance to its Estates have to be fitted into the main picture. 

The concluding chapters on social and intellectual life are full of 
interest. Dr. Schulte Nordholt, following Huizinga, regards Burgundian 
society as decadent, and contrasts the pageantry of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries with the chivalry of the thirteenth. It may be true 
that it was a romantic revival of something which never existed in fact, 
that the ceremonial of the Order of the Golden Fleece was like the 
Eglinton Tournament; but there must have been something else in an 
age which produced the van Eycks, Claus Sluter, and Memlinc. Dr. 
Schulte Nordholt seems to find it in the growing power and civilization 
of the bourgeoisie. Dr. Boeren, in like manner, comments on the laiciza- 
tion of piety which found expression in the Beguinages and, later, in the 
Brethren of the Common Life, and in the religious of Groenendaal and 
Windesheim. 

In quitting this scholarly and most interesting volume, it may be 
remarked that unlike some other examples of co-operative history, it 
seldom oversteps the period with which it deals. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Painting in Florence and Siena after the Black Death. By M1LLarp MEIss. 


(Princeton University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952.) 


Tuts book is defined in the foreword as a study of ‘ Florentine and 
Sienese painting from around 1350 to 1375’, a period in which ‘the 
painters became engrossed with qualities which do not easily find a place 
in the evolution leading from Giotto to Masaccio, or from Simone and 
the Lorenzetti to Sassetta’, and an ‘ attempt to interpret the problem of 
the emergence of this art in the light of contemporary religious sentiment, 
contemporary religious thought, and a state of mind that was affected 
by a series of unusual events’. The social background of artistic develop- 
ment is not nowadays an aspect that is likely to be overlooked. Many 
in fact argue that works of art are in danger of being treated as historical 
documents rather than vehicles of aesthetic satisfaction. There is some 
substance in such complaints. The masterpiece, in any branch of the 
arts, must have in it some intense and unique individuality which sets it 
beyond local and temporal considerations. Its choice of content, 
however, reflects the ideas of its time, sometimes indeed reflects, as for 
instance in minor iconographical variations in painting or sculpture, 
shades of meaning hardly expressed elsewhere. There is as yet no certain 
correlation of fluctuations in style with particular psychological tensions, 
but few would deny that there are stylistic reactions common to 
times of particular emotional stress. In this exploration of the 
social implications of the visual arts the later trecento is proving 
a favourite field. It has already been largely treated by Dr. Frederick 
Antal in his Florentine Painting and its Social Background (1948), a work 
with which the present volume must inevitably be compared. Dr. Meiss 
VOL. LXVIII—NO. CCLXVI G 
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is well aware of this and in his notable review of Dr. Antal’s book in 
The Art Bulletin of 1949 he referred to differences in their respective treat- 
ments which ‘ will become apparent in my forthcoming book’. Here 
then is a discussion of problems that have recently been investigated 
by one eminent scholar approached by another from a very different 
angle. Dr. Antal traced in considerable detail the contrasts between 
upper middle and lower middle class taste and their varying degrees of 
influence according to the politico-economic course of Florentine affairs. 
To him the arts are readily responsive to the demands of patronage and 
class ideology, and a long historical analysis is the prelude to his discussion 
of iconography and style. For Dr. Meiss on the other hand, form and 
content have the first place. He establishes a stylistic change, anti- 
Giottesque in many of its features, non-naturalistic in scale and in spatial 
relationships, hieratic in the frontal representation of its sombre figures, 
unsoftened by human emotions. He takes as the example of this Andrea 
Orcagna’s Strozzi altarpiece. This is a work also analysed in detail by 
Dr. Antal: the two analyses have much in common, but to Dr. Antal 
Orcagna’s masterpiece represents ‘ a compromise on the part of the upper 
middle class in accepting stylistic preferences of the lower middle class: 
or rather it represents a compromise with the style of the mendicant 
orders, who sought to increase their religious-ideological influence 
over these dependent sections’: whereas to Dr. Meiss its characteristics 
arise from a deepened, more mystical religious fervour, due to the 
cataclysm of the Black Death and common to all classes. In the one 
case the general Marxist thesis is stated and the data fitted into it: in the 
other the problem of a marked stylistic change is defined, and it is then 
discussed in the light of contemporary writings and movements. Of 
particular interest is Dr. Meiss’s account of the pictorial images in the 
writings of St. Catherine of Siena and the influence of paintings upon the 
terms in which the mystics formulated their accounts of their experiences. 
Here we have a convincing instance of visual conventions acting creatively 
upon contemporary imagination, with which they are sympathetically 
aligned but of which they are a factor not merely a register. This may 
have resulted from conscious propaganda on the part of some group of 
patrons: but it may as well come unfostered from the quick artistic 
sensitivity to the religious climate of the times. 

In England we tend today to minimize the effects of the Black Death: 
on the centralized urban life of Florence and Siena it is hard to overstate 
the magnitude of the disaster. Dr. Meiss accepts, as conservative figures, 
a reduction during the summer of 1348 of the Florentine population from 
90,000 to 45,000, of the Sienese from 42,000 to 15,000. Literary testimony 
amply reveals the appalled dismay and the sense of guilt of the survivors 
of this ‘ sterminio della generazione umana’. The restless violence that 
shows itself in the design of much painting of the fifties, the fierce bru- 
tality of gesture that replaces the humane invention of Giotto, are charac- 
teristic of this mewly agonized life: Dr. Meiss rightly gives promi- 
nence to the fresco-cycle of Barna in the Collegiata at S. Gimignano, 
works that are generally coming into their due measure of esteem. The 
escape from distress and calamity lay in a closer reliance on the church: 
hence, parallel to the violence of some of the themes, there is a remoteness, 
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a superhuman authority about the representation of the Divinity and of the 
saints. This is the main thesis of the present book and it is worked out 
with immense detail, moderation and good sense. It might well be 
taken as a model of how art historical studies should be handled and it has 
given more convincing and stylistic definition to Florentine and Sienese 
painting of the third quarter of the trecento than has been achieved by 
previous workers in the field; and by deepening understanding it will 
also undoubtedly deepen appreciation. 


T. S. R. Boase. 


Three Early Nineteenth Century Diaries. Edited by A. AsprnaLt. (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1952.) 


StrupENts of British political history in the first half of the nineteenth 
century are deeply indebted to Professor Aspinall for the quantity and 
variety of manuscript sources which he continues to throw into the 
common stock of information. His latest book, more perhaps than 
most of the others, is designed as mémoires pour servir. Indeed, the subject 
is more specific than the title indicates. The three diaries are almost 
exclusively political and all are concerned with the great reform crisis 
of 1830-2. Chronologically they extend from November 1830 to 
June 1834; but three-quarters of the text is devoted to the period 
November 1830—December 1832 and most of the remaining pages to the 
year 1833. The diarists themselves are Denis Le Marchant, at that date 
private secretary to Lord Brougham; E. J. Littleton, later Lord 
Hatherton; and Lord Ellenborough. In party terms therefore they 
comprised a group in the centre of politics: a whig barrister, a Canningite 
liberal who became a whig, and a non-party Liberal who became a 
Conservative. The present work, together with the excerpts printed 
in the History of ‘ The Times’, now makes Le Marchant’s 1830-4 diary 
substantially accessible in print. Littleton’s diary is a more unmanageable 
source. It runs, Dr. Aspinall tells us, to ninety-five volumes covering 
the years 1817-62, of which the extracts now printed form only a small 
part, all the smaller because the 1828—June 1831 section is missing. The 
first part of Ellenborough’s diary, relating to his period of office 1828-30, 
was of course published many years ago by Lord Colchester. Of what 
remains, the section from November 1830 to July 1833 (with slight 
omissions) is now printed from the manuscript in the Public Record 
Office, leaving the final portion from 1834 to 1841 still unpublished. 
What, therefore, Dr. Aspinall has sought to do is not so much to 
throw light on the diarists as to use their diaries to throw light on the 
nature of the reform crisis. This is even more clearly brought out in his 
long introduction where, after a brief mention of the three politicians 
whose writings form the text of his book, he proceeds to discuss a 
number of separate points that bear on the passing of the reform bill: 
the change of sovereign in 1830, the change of ministry a few months 
later, the reform bill and its consequences, and tory party organization 
after 1830. In many respects this part of the book is as important as the 
text. For not only does the author say much that is stimulating and 
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acute, but he has drawn (as one would expect of him) on a number of 
fresh manuscript sources to make, in effect, a further factual contribution 
to the history of this epoch. The last aspect is particularly evident in his 
sections on the management of the tory party during the reform crisis, 
the Charles Street office, electioneering funds in 1831, press activities, 
and the foundation of the Carlton Club. On the more general aspects 
of reform he rightly stresses the fortuitous nature of the fall of the 
Wellington ministry in 1830; the equally fortuitous combination of 
politicians who made up the reform ministry and the reform majority; 
and the failure of the tory Opposition to unite even under the shock of 
the government’s reform proposals. 

Not all Dr. Aspinall’s suggestions, perhaps, will win unreserved 
acceptance. He appears, for example, to attach too much weight to a 
remark of Arbuthnot in 1837 that the support of the Crown at a general 
election was worth between twenty and thirty votes. What the cumu- 
lative effect of Victoria’s name was in the 1837 election is impossible to 
say. But Arbuthnot was actually referring to the additional advantage 
to a party of being in possession of the executive government at a general 
election; and on this point it is very doubtful indeed whether by that 
date the advantage was as great as he said. Or again, the brief discussion 
of the part played by party after 1832 is too compressed to be clear. 
Dr. Aspinall apparently discounts the importance of party as an element 
in executive stability and yet almost in the same breath writes that an 
adverse vote in the Commons could be rescinded by ‘ plain speaking at a 
party meeting and cracking the party whip’. But these points, though 
important in themselves, are on the fringe of his subject; and as the author 
himself remarks, much research is needed before we can estimate with 
any precision the effects of the Reform Act on the character of the house 
of commons and the development of the party system. 

Nevertheless, valuable as the preface is, it is the diaries that make the 
book. In editing them Dr. Aspinall has adopted a method of inter- 
calation. This technique is of obvious value for purposes of reference 
and comparison. But it detracts from the continuity of style and interest, 
and makes it less easy to form a clear impression of the diarists them- 
selves. None of them come up to the level of Croker, Creevey, or Greville 
for sheer personal attractiveness. Le Marchant, perhaps, with wider 
interest and a more fluid style, is the most readable; though it is Littleton 
who provides the one vivid passage of the book—a vignette of Althorp 
at a party meeting in March 1832 which almost matches Jeffrey’s well- 
known description! of him on the day of his ministerial resignation a 
couple of months later. Inevitably, too, the diaries contain much 
ephemeral matter: fears, rumours, gossip, and criticism, much of it ill- 
natured and some ill-founded and partisan. But through their pages 
emerges a sense of the fluctuating feelings and tactics on both sides 
during the long drawn-out contest. There are many illuminating details: 
Peel wanting the whigs to ‘ disembarrass us from the question of Reform’ 
in November 1830; Ellenborough genuinely reluctant to see the poorer 
voters disfranchised because he thought it would lead to ‘ servile war or 
universal suffrage’; and the extraordinary attempts of the tories in 1832 


1 Cockburn, Life of Jeffrey, i. 330. 
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to patch up a ministry under Manners Sutton that might take office and 
pass a conservative reform bill. Reading indeed of the confused aims 
and muddled actions of the tory Opposition at this time, one is inclined 
to echo Grey’s contemptuous remark about the tory peers recorded by 
Littleton: ‘Good God, where do they live? What do they do in the 
country that they are so ignorant of what is passing among them?’ 
Ellenborough’s diary in particular makes it clearer than ever how shat- 
teringly divided the tories were on policy, principles, and personalities 
in these decisive years. 

If and when the detailed history of the 1830-2 reform crisis is re- 
written, Dr. Aspinall’s book will be an invaluable additional source. 
Until then, its place is on the shelf next to Professor Butler’s classic 
Passing of the Great Reform Bill. 


NorMAN GASH. 


The Life and Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick. By S. E. Finer. (London: 
Methuen, 1952.) 


SoME men’s minds are too sensitive, their feelings too deep, to be easily 
recorded; the boundaries between the influences which worked upon 
them and the influence they exercised are blurred. Chadwick, by con- 
trast, had few, if any, ideas which could not be traced to the Benthamism 
in which he was nurtured; he had no sense of the mystery of things; 
his activities, though innumerable, were within one broad channel; 


he lived in the harsh, bright light of publicity and there are no shadows 
to baffle the patient explorer of his career. There must be some explana- 
tion for the long delay in the production of a biographical study on the 
scale of Professor Finer’s. It may be that Chadwick has had to wait for 
his biographer until an age when State planning is in the ascendant and the 
vagaries of the individual are little considered. 

To say this is not to prejudge a very thorough, competent and in- 
telligent book, in which, at last, use has been made of the Chadwick 
Papers in University College, London. It thus becomes clear, for 
instance, that although Chadwick approved of the repressive measures 
designed to force the pauper into the labour market he had a much deeper 
appreciation of the causes of pauperism than had most of the Poor Law 
reformers. But although Professor Finer takes Chadwick’s side in his 
conflicts with Frankland and George Cornewall Lewis he is alive to 
Chadwick’s limitations. ‘ Although his mind when it was open was more 
open than most, it was never open for very long. . . . His religion was 
the public good but Edwin Chadwick was its prophet.’ His ideas both 
on the technical and medical aspects of sanitary engineering were com- 
plete by 1847 and he could absorb no changes in them. Over and above 
this was his thirst for power which, in the early fifties, was almost 
maniacal. Kay-Shuttleworth, as public-spirited as Chadwick but more 
conciliatory, was able to achieve more in the sphere of education than 
Chadwick did in that of public health. Palmerston described the vote 
in the Commons which ended Chadwick’s official career in 1854 as ‘ the 
foulest’ he had known. Certainly there were foul elements in it but 
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Chadwick had long courted some such outburst. In this particular 
instance it may have come for the wrong reasons but there were good 
enough reasons for Chadwick’s unpopularity. 

The only substantial criticism to be made of Professor Finer’s book 
is that it is largely restricted to the period up to 1854, on the ground 
that Richardson’s Health of Nations gives an adequate summary of 
Chadwick’s opinions as distinct from his official career. There are 
obvious arguments for this course but the adoption of it has lessened the 
usefulness of the book. Chadwick’s repeated applications for a peerage 
(which Professor Finer does not mention) may not be of great importance 
but they do cast some light on him. And certainly the policies which he 
followed in office would have been clarified by an examination of his 
later writings. An unpublished manuscript in the Chadwick Papers on 
‘The expensiveness of an excessive death-rate’ reveals his attitude. 
Above everything he hated waste and the causes of waste, the foul 
conditions of living which led to illness and the illness which led to un- 
employment and the expenditure of public money. So far, so good; but 
his conception of waste was mechanical. He wanted to see the robots 
working efficiently; apparently he did not realize that a lot of people will 
insist on ‘ wasting ’ a lot of their time, agreeably to themselves, in writing 
poetry or falling in love or going to race-meetings. They may be wrong 
and Chadwick may be right but Professor Finer has not quite sufficiently 
developed the implications (some of them grotesque, some of them 
terrible) of Chadwick’s views. This is the more unfortunate, not only 
because Professor Finer has shown himself abundantly qualified for this 
task but also because, until it is performed, one is left with the uneasy 
feeling that the recalcitrant Vestrymen and Guardians and the second-rate 
politicians with whom Chadwick came into conflict may have had a 
slightly better case than he allowed or Professor Finer admits. 

W. L. Burn. 


The Hapsburg Monarchy 1867-1914. By ArtuHur J. May. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press, 1952.) 


No living scholar is better equipped to describe the closing phase of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy than Professor May. The annotated bibliography 
reveals his acquaintance with the vast mass of printed authorities, and 
his visits to every corner of the ramshackle empire have familiarized him 
with the setting of his narrative. His American birth helps him to 
approach his theme with a certain detachment, and to avoid the racial 
favouritism which afflicts so many writers who have watched the un- 
folding of the drama at closer range. He stands above the battle, sym- 
pathetic but clear-sighted and serene. In these 500 closely packed pages 
there are neither villains nor heroes, merely men playing their part in the 
most complicated political game to be found in the Europe of the second 
half of the nineteenth century. To achieve success in his difficult 
enterprise the historian has to provide a lucid narrative of events, a 
gallery of recognizable portraits, and a careful analysis of the conditions 
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in the different portions of the Dual Monarchy. In all three tasks 
Professor May’s competence is beyond dispute. 

The narrative of the two main sections of the Hapsburg Empire 
begins hopefully enough with the Ausgleich of 1867, the best compromise 
which could be worked out by the two dominant races, the Germans in 
Austria and the Magyars in Hungary. But there were several other 
nationalities to be considered, if not consulted, and to favour one was to 
alienate and sometimes to infuriate another. Well might Grant Duff 
complain that Austria was a science in itself, nay half a dozen sciences; 
and an unnamed observer summarized the political scene as be//um omnium 
contra omnes. For in addition to major conflicts between Germans, 
Magyars, Italians and a variety of Slavs, there were acute antagonisms 
within each racial unit, as between the Kaisertrewe and the Pangermans 
in Austria, the Old and the Young Czechs in Bohemia, the Dualists 
and Kossuthists in Hungary. Only once in the half-century covered in 
this survey was there any consciousness of stabilization—when Taaffe 
held the reins in Vienna and Coloman Tisza in Budapest. When their 
long and almost simultaneous tenure ended about the same time, the 
racial and party struggles in both halves of the Monarchy broke out again. 
The rising tide of nationalism, which began as an instinct and hardened 
into a doctrine, beat remorselessly against the Austrian state-idea first 
formulated by Maria Theresa and Joseph II, and challenged the two 
institutions—the dynasty and the army—which strove to hold the creaking 
fabric together. Forecasts of disintegration on the death of Francis 
Joseph were as numerous as prophecies of revolution before the close 
of the century had been in the France of Louis XV and Louis XVI. 
Samples of these forecasts, and proposals for averting the catastrophe 
such as trialism, are listed in the final chapter. Most students are likely 
to agree that the forces of nationalism had grown too strong to allow 
the continuance even of the mild centralization established in the sixties. 
How long it might have lasted had peace been preserved remains any- 
body’s guess; but no gift of prophecy was needed to foretell that a lost 
war would shatter the edifice which no statesman, however gifted, could 
transform into an organic nation-state. The circle could not be squared. 

Professor May’s portrait gallery contains no surprises. The old em- 
peror receives the praise he deserves for his devotion to duty, his simplicity 
and his dignity, but surely he ought not to be described as senile in the 
year of the Bosnian crisis. ‘He did not strike me as a very able man’, 
reported Theodore Roosevelt after a visit to Vienna in 1910, ‘ but he 
was a gentleman.’ Francis Ferdinand was exasperated by his uncle’s 
distaste for far-reaching changes, but Professor May is not attracted to the 
heir whom he describes as ‘ explosive, ambitious, iron-willed, suspicious ’. 
Had the assassin’s bullet missed him at Sarajevo he might perhaps have 
averted the challenge to Russia conveyed in the ultimatum to Serbia, 
but his detestation of the Magyars would almost certainly have severed the 
frail ties between Vienna and Budapest. The beautiful empress plays 
little part in this essentially political narrative, and the death of the 
gifted Crown Prince Rudolf, we are told, remains in some degree a 
mystery. His shallow and colourless wife, Princess Stephanie of Belgium, 
is unceremoniously dismissed as ‘ a stiff stick of a girl’, and there was no 
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pretence of affection in that unhappy ménage. No Austrian statesman of 
the period receives full marks. Taaffe ‘ preferred clever little expedients 
whereby dissident national interests could be conciliated and the country 
somehow muddle along’. Koerber was an experienced bureaucrat, 
better fitted to deal with economic developments than with racial feuds. 
During the last decade of peace the outstanding personalities in high 
office in Austria were Aehrenthal and Conrad. ‘ He is clever but not 
wise’, declared the emperor of his Chief of Staff, and this lapidary 
verdict is equally applicable to the ambitious and slippery Foreign 
Minister. Unlike Goluchowsky, whom they had despised as a weakling, 
neither of them fully realized that the Dual Monarchy must not be ex- 
posed to violent shocks and strains. Berchtold, drafted against his will 
to the Ballplatz in 1912, was not the man to arrest the fall of the avalanche 
two years later. Lueger, the anti-Semitic Burgomaster, ‘ the uncrowned 
King of Vienna’, is gently described as ‘ incorruptibly honest though 
frequently less than wise or tactful in his remarks’. The greatest of 
Francis Joseph’s subjects, Thomas Masaryk, whose early public career is 
briefly sketched, was waiting in the wings. On the whole the Hungarian 
statesmen make a rather better showing than their Austrian opposite 
numbers. Andrassy, co-author of the Dual Alliance of 1879, raised the 
prestige of the Dual Monarchy to the highest point ever attained since 
Metternich. Deak and Eétvés come out well, as they always do. The 
younger Tisza possessed high character and exceptional ability, but his 
unbending attitude towards the non-Magyar minorities was among the 
reasons why the Hapsburg Monarchy fell to pieces in the measureless 
confusion of defeat. 

The analytical chapters on social conditions in both halves of the 
Monarchy are among the most instructive in the book. Some leading 
writers such as Schnitzler and Maurus Jokai, scholars like Arneth and 
Friedjung, musicians from Strauss and Brahms to Gustav Mahler and 
Hugo Wolf, a few scientists from Billroth to Freud, are briefly sketched; 
but no sustained attempt has been made to visualize the opulent intellec- 
tual and artistic life of one of the most cultivated capitals in Europe. 
Professor May has given his readers so much information that they must 
not complain if he has not covered the whole of the ground. 

G. P. Goocn. 


Storia della Politica Estera Italiana dal 1870 al 1896. By FepErico CHABOD. 
Volume i: le Premesse. (Bari: Gius. Laterza and figli, 1951.) 


GRANDIOSE plans are in execution for the study of Italian foreign policy. 
Documents of the foreign ministry from 1861 to 1943 are to be published 
in some eighty volumes; and, in addition, the Institute for the study of 
international politics has invited four Italian historians to write on Italian 
foreign policy between 1861 and 1914, with full access to the archives. 
Their work will be on an extended scale, The present volume, the first 
to be completed, is only the first of five to be devoted to the period 
1870-96; and presumably the other historians are planning their work 
in the same fashion. When they have finished, we shall have a more 
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detailed study of Italian foreign policy in recent times than we have for 
any other country. Italian historians may have been late in the field; 
but they certainly promise now to outstrip all competitors. 

The present volume is an introduction to foreign policy, not a study 
of it. As the sub-title indicates, it deals with the assumptions and bases 
on which Italian foreign policy was built. It is a contribution to the 
history of ideas rather than to diplomatic history strictly interpreted; 
and the spirit of Meinecke broods over it. Moreover, to devote almost 
7oo pages to a discussion of what men felt about foreign affairs in 1870 
is also in the Meinecke tradition. Professor Chabod has set out to ex- 
amine the outlook on foreign affairs on ‘ the political nation ’, that is of 
the restricted circle of men who decided Italian policy under the con- 
stitutional monarchy. The same names occur again and again. The 
Italian masses had no views on foreign policy and are rarely invoked. 
Even the opinions of the select few were derivative. They supposed that 
Italy could become a Great Power only by imitating the powers who were 
already great. By a master-stroke of irony, Professor Chabod begins his 
study of Italian diplomacy with a long quotation from an Italian diplo- 
matist—in French. ‘The opening date is also full of irony. For years 
past the ‘ Italian problem’ had been the centre of European diplomacy; 
and the year 1870 ought to have been marked in European history as the 
year of the occupation of Rome, when Italian unity was completed. 
Instead it was the year of the Franco-Prussian war. Sedan eclipsed the 
occupation of Rome; and the Italians found themselves pushed to the 
side of the stage. 

Professor Chabod emphasizes this by the arrangement of his book. 
His first and longest chapter is on the Franco-Prussian war and its impact 
on Italy. The war destroyed Italian dependence on France; and for 
some Italians it substituted the idea of co-operation with Germany, the 
other nation which had achieved unity. Moreover, the war challenged, 
if it did not destroy, the validity of French ideas; and many Italian 
politicians, particularly of the Left, turned from idealism to Realpolitik. 
Professor Chabod discusses in detail the mixture of fascination and re- 
pugnance with which Italians regarded Bismarck. The war raised not 
only the question of diplomatic alignment; it raised the deeper problem 
of the spirit in which policy shouid be conducted. It was easy for the 
countrymen of Machiavelli to feel Bismarck’s attraction; but, as well, 
Mazzini had always been hostile to France and to French ideas. Hence 
it was not clear whether friendship with Germany was the creed of the 
Left or of the Right—a confusion which lasted for more than a generation. 

Though the occupation of Rome was dwarfed in Europe, it was still 
a great event in Italy. But what did it mean? Here too Professor 
Chabod is ingenious and suggestive. Was it merely the completion of 
national unity? or could Rome become the centre, as Mazzini imagined, 
for a federation of free peoples? Or again, could the Italians make Rome 
the centre of a new scientific world, rivalling the universal Church? 
Or even carry out a reform of the Church, which would reconcile it with 
liberalism? If all these failed, perhaps the Kingdom of Italy had acquired 
‘Rome of the Caesars’ and would make it the centre of a new Mediter- 
ranean empire. Implicit in the occupation of Rome was the Italian claim 
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to Tunis and Tripoli and to play a leading part in the Eastern Question. 
More deeply, as the final chapter of this part shows, there was a dispute 
as to the character of the new kingdom now that it had achieved unity. 
Was it still revolutionary, the associate of Kossuth and perhaps even the 
patron of the Slavs? Was it liberal, the natural ally of England and 
France? Or had it now become conservative, ready to accept the 
principles of Metternich in a modified form? All these outlooks were 
to shape Italian foreign policy in the ensuing years. 

The second part of the volume comes down to facts. Italy was a 
poor country; its army needed reorganization. Above all there was 
almost universal political apathy. The masses were indifferent to foreign 
affairs; and even ‘the political nation’ was not much better. Should 
Italy keep quiet and avoid foreign entanglements? Or should it force 
greatness on an unwilling people? Finally, Professor Chabod discusses 
the men who were to conduct Italian policy in the following years, and 
above all Visconti Venosta and King Victor Emanuel II. There is 
perhaps a gap here. The reader is told nothing of the machinery of 
government or of the foreign service. He has to guess how decisions 
were made—how the king exercised influence in practice, whether the 
Council of Ministers had any real control, and what weight foreign re- 
presentatives carried. Still, this is an incomparable book, though rather 
along one. It gives a penetrating picture of the confusions and contra- 
dictions into which an inferior country is led when it tries to be a Great 
Power. 


A. J. P. Tayzor. 


Histoire du mouvement anarchiste en France (1880-1914). By JEAN MAITRON. 
(Paris: Société Universitaire d’Editions et de Librairie, 1951.) 


One of the many descendants of what one of its leaders, Kropotkin, 
called the ‘ Great Revolution’, the Anarchist movement is a typically 
nineteenth-century consequence of that Revolution’s tendency to roman- 
ticize liberty. Its immediate parent, however, was Proudhon and it was 
in France, after the Communards were amnestied in 1880, that the move- 
ment had its centre of gravity. 

Who were the French Anarchists and how many of them were there? 
The leaders, of course, are known, but the answer is not easily given 
for the rank and file, even in the period 1882~94 in which the violence of 
their preachings or actions made them most conspicuous. For one thing, 
in the words of Le Révo/té, they did not believe in ‘ long term associations, 
federations, etc. For us a group ought only to be established in view 
of a clearly defined immediate objective; once the action is accomplished 
the group reforms on a new basis either with the same elements or with 
new ones.” As M. Maitron puts it, ‘an anarchist group is a very special 
organism quite unlike the sections or groups of other parties. It has 
no permanent office or membership fee and no companion is obliged 
to announce whence he comes, what he is doing or where he is going. 
The meeting place of the group is a port of call in which everyone talks 
as much as he likes, a place of education, not of action. No one is 
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obliged to disclose his plans to anyone and the people who were the most 
astonished by the act of a Ravachol . . . or of a Vaillant . . . were 
the members of the groups to which these companions belonged.’ And 
so, for lack of evidence M. Maitron has found it impossible to give any 
detailed analysis of the professions or social background of the com- 
panions (they rejected the name ‘ citoyen’ in favour of the ‘ wholly 
working-class term “compagnon’”’’). But he has gained the impression 
that they were recruited largely from sedentary callings and that cobblers 
were particularly prominent. Obviously they were men who for the 
most part were out of tune with this tough world, but they were by no 
means all criminals or fools, as Lombroso argued, and what is striking, 
though by no means surprising, is the number of the propagandists by 
deed or ‘ illegalists’ who came from broken homes or had for other 
reasons experienced unhappy childhoods. 

Relying largely on police records, which became more abundant in 
the years of propaganda by deed, M. Maitron has made a gallant effort 
to provide statistics and even supplies a map to illustrate the density 
of the Anarchist population in France. The figures he tentatively puts 
forward for the end of 1894 are 1000 ‘ militants’, 4,500 sympathisers, 
who advertised their sympathy, if only by buying an Anarchist newspaper, 
and 100,000 more lukewarm supporters, who might, however, have 
voted Anarchist had the Anarchists put up candidates for parliament. 
This figure of 100,000, which might seem very hazardous, is buttressed 
by the observation that in each of the 1906, 1910 and 1914 elections the 
number of Socialist voters was twenty times as large as the number of 
party members. Statistical evidence for the years 1894-1914 is equally 
fragmentary, but M. Maitron concludes that although there is a tendency 
to diminish there was no considerable variation in numbers during these 
years. 

105,500 is a mere handful in a population of 38,000,000, but the 
Anarchists were always proud of being an active and self-conscious 
minority in contrast with the inert masses. Indeed, in view of these 
numbers, the part they have played in French political history is striking. 
Their movement is significant, not only as one of the forces which per- 
petuated the Proudhonian anti-Marxist type of Socialism, but also because 
of the scare created by its propaganda by deed and because of its influence 
upon revolutionary syndicalism. Yet it is now invested with much of 
the melancholy interest of a lost cause and the cumulative effect of 
M. Maitron’s study may well impress the reader with an acute sense of 
the futility of so much Anarchist activity. What is the balance? The 
French Anarchists never came near their ultimate goal, which was the 
same as that of the Marxists, but how far did they help or hinder the 
improvement of the workers’ lot or make the bourgeois state which they 
detested so cordially a freer house in which to live? Prudently perhaps, 
M. Maitron refrains from any attempt to assess such problems as these. 
Nevertheless, his massive doctoral thesis of 744 pages is full of interesting 
material. It gives a comprehensive and dispassionate account of the 
Anarchists’ doings in France together with a detailed analysis of their 
doctrines and doctrinal conflicts. The work is always clear and con- 
scientious, even if some of the points are laboured, and the bibliography 
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alone, 180 pages in length, is likely to make of it a standard work of 
reference for years to come. It contains particulars of the principal 
manuscript material in French public archives, lists of all. Anarchist 
newspapers and periodicals published in France and of all the main books 
and brochures produced by French Anarchists or Anarchists whose 
works were translated into French, together with a select bibliography 
of books about the Anarchist movement. M. Maitron will, moreover, 
be fervently blessed by future students for saving them much weary 
struggling with catalogues by providing the class marks both of the 
manuscripts in the public archives and of the newspapers and books of 
which there are copies in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

It would take far too long to give a detailed account of a book 
which touches the history of the Third Republic at so many points, but 
it may be of use to indicate what some of those points are. M. Maitron 
establishes that the epidemic of propaganda by deed broke out after the 
Anarchist leaders had decided that such propaganda was a dubious means 
of furthering their cause; he shows why that form of propaganda ceased 
so suddenly after 1894; and he demonstrates that in the Dreyfus Affair 
the Anarchists were far from playing the prominent revisionist part often 
attributed to them. He also raises queries—why, for instance, was the 
police protection of the Chamber of Deputies and of the President of the 
Republic so inadequate in 1894 when the authorities had warning that 
there was a conspiracy afoot? And he reminds us of other problems: 
the tale of the ‘ passage a tabac’” to which the Clichy Anarchists were 
subjected in 1891 revives the question of the role of the police in 
French political cases; while Pierre Martin’s assertion in the Vienne 
trial of 1890 that there were women and children in the textile firm of 
Pascal-Valin who had been dismissed because they would not work 
eighteen hours a day invites much querying of the efficacy of French 
factory legislation. Moreover, the book is full of interesting detail. 
M. Maitron touches, for instance, upon the Anarchist flirtations of 
literary men, prints several examples of Anarchist songs and manifestos 
and recalls that the movement enriched (?) the French language with such 
words as ‘ watrineur’ and ‘ ravacholiser’. His portraits of individual 
Anarchists, too, are often illuminating, but it is a pity that he does not 
give more indication of what it was that led the intellectuals such as 
Elisée Reclus and Sebastien Faure or a man like Jean Grave to become 
converts. I miss also any specific reference to the brilliant and often 
telling caricatures by men such as Forain which appeared in the time of 
‘the Anarchist Danger ’. 


J. P. T. Bury. 


Acton’s Political Philosophy: An Analysis. By G. E. Fasnacut. (London: 
Hollis and Carter, 1952.) 


Mr. Fasnacur has written the first full-length account of Acton’s political 
philosophy to be published in England. The only other detailed studies 
of Acton’s thought are the three books of Professor Noack. Professor 
Noack, whose Politik als Sicherung der Freibeit (1947) was written in 
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1927-9 but not published under the Nazi régime, made use of the Acton 
MSS. at Cambridge, but relied mainly on published material. Mr. 
Fasnacht’s special contribution to the study of Acton is his use of the 
manuscripts, which he has been able to study and quote more extensively— 
though, as he points out, no one has yet mastered all the evidence. At 
important points in the argument, therefore, especially in the dis- 
cussion of Whiggism, Mr. Fasnacht is able to take the reader behind the 
scenes and reveal something of the process by which Acton reached his 
conclusions. 

No doubt it was the challenge of the Acton Library that determined 
the form of Mr. Fasnacht’s book, for the first stage in the understanding 
of a thinker is the marshalling and orderly presentation of the evidence. 
That is Mr. Fasnacht’s main purpose. His book is ‘ an analysis ’, or rather 
an exposition of Acton’s political philosophy; very little space is allotted 
to criticism and appreciation, and there is no sustained attempt to deter- 
mine Acton’s place in the history of thought. What Mr. Fasnacht 
has to say about this is rather short-winded and tentative, and his state- 
ments are sometimes almost too thin to be suggestive. For example, 
he says that in sociology, Acton stands between Roscher and Hobhouse, 
and ‘as a philosophic historian’ between Tocqueville and Croce. 
Again, ‘ Acton’s place in the history of thought is shown by the fact 
that he had a sharper sense of interpendencies [sic] than any of his con- 
temporaries ; for example, he notes that Liberalism flourished when the 
idea of conscience flourished, and he adopts the view of Cuvier of the 
conjunction between the course of inductive science and the progress of 
civilization.” But as regards conscience and Liberalism Acton apparently 
contradicted himself, for Mr. Fasnacht quotes him as also saying ‘ the 
theory of conscience did not secure liberality in its teachers—Butler, 
Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, were not liberals ’, and the idea of the conjunc- 
tion between inductive science and civilization goes back at least to the 
Encyclopédie and was part of the tradition dominant in nineteenth century 
England, represented by Buckle and Macaulay, which Acton despised. 
The whole question of the idea of progress (as distinguished from 
development), in fact, is important enough to have been treated in a 
separate chapter, bringing into focus and discussing all Acton’s dicta in 
relation to prevailing notions. If the remark about Cuvier has any 
special significance, this is not explained, and what contemporaries 
has Mr. Fasnacht in mind? The void behind Mr. Fasnacht’s remark is 
large and has not yet been filled: the history of historical thinking in the 
nineteenth century. Until this is filled, Acton will continue to appear 
in some respects a more isolated phenomenon than he was. 

Some of Mr. Fasnacht’s rare generalizations are stimulating, some 
are rather vague, and one is unfortunate. For why is Acton’s thought 
compared to ‘a kind of transformed monadology’ (p. 203), the impli- 
cation being that Leibniz’s windowless monads did not mirror the 
universe? But the suggestion that Acton had Leibniz in mind when 
he said that universal history was an illumination of the soul is inter- 
esting. 

Acton’s leading ideas on liberty, its bulwarks and its modern enemies, 
are well known to historians of political thought. (Professor Crane 
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Brinton, for example, who is not mentioned in the bibliography, in- 
cluded Acton in his sketch of political thought in nineteenth century 
England, noting him as a forerunner of twentieth century pluralism.) 
But Mr. Fasnacht, although he has perforce to cross territory that has 
to some extent already been surveyed, though not explored in detail, 
is the first English writer to have applied the precision tools of scholar- 
ship to reveal the inner logical cohesion of Acton’s political ideas and 
their relation to his philosophy of history. 

The unifying formula is ‘ the sovereignty of the developed conscience.’ 
The Acton MSS. are used to show Acton forging his theory of con- 
science, tracing the pedigree of the idea from the laws of Manu to Butler, 
Kant and Vinet, noting its enemies (including Locke) and the arguments 
against it, before giving his own judgement. The complex of political 
ideas centring round the theory of conscience is then exhibited in detail. 
Mr. Fasnacht makes a point of noting the coincidence between Acton’s 
ideas on church and state and those of Royer-Collard, Guizot and Con- 
stant, and suggests that ‘in his heart of hearts’, Acton almost always 
preferred a French to a German author. 

Acton’s dislike of intellectual system-building and his fear of appearing 
doctrinaire means that the disjecta membra of his political thought have to 
be gathered from scattered, fragmentary and sometimes contradictory 
remarks. This leads to much, perhaps unavoidable, zepetition, and this, 
together with rather too much direct quotation from less inaccessible 
material tends to obscure the logical structure which chapters i-vi are 
designed to exhibit. But if the reader perseveres, he will see that ‘ the 
sovereignty of the developed conscience’ links two equations. (1) 
Continuity of national tradition and progress towards liberty, which 
taken together mean true development—the soul of English history. 
One of the most interesting things in the book is the analysis of Acton 
MS. Add. 4955—for Mr. Fasnacht, the most important of the Acton MSS 
—which deals with the development of whiggism in a wide setting of the 
history of ideas, and this leads on to Acton’s ideas on the American 
revolution: the avatar of Natural Law and Conscience (1776), guided by 
constitutional wisdom, the developed conscience (1787). For (2) Acton’s 
thought represents the reconciliation of Natural Law and Development 
(a recent discovery in the history of thought and according to Acton 
especially important in Savigny and the historical school of law, later 
liberalized by Ihering). Progress is the link between the two equations, 
for progress towards liberty is guided by the sovereign reason, by 
“constant notions of right’, its criteria are ethical. In this way, concludes 
Mr. Fasnacht, Acton solves the problem which Burke failed to solve, 
and provides a principle reconciling national and universal, continuity 
and revolution, and raising Hegel ‘ to a higher level and a wider view’, 
for ‘ the marrow of civilized history is ethical’, not metaphysical. The 
tradition of Natural Law (Grotius, says Acton, founded real political 
science) is thus called upon to provide the historical thinking of the 
nineteenth century with the backbone of an absolute, undenominational 
code of ethics for lack of which it led to an enervating moral relativism. 
Two great traditions, Natural Law and Historismus, meet in Acton’s 
thought, which thus represents one of the biggest attempted syntheses 
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in the history of ideas; a point which surely deserves more than the 
footnote on p. 195. For is this not the fundamental Frageste//ung in 
Acton, as also in Dilthey, Rickert and others ? 

The ‘science of political ethics’, therefore, is not, for Acton, a 
collection of maxims of expediency based on experience alone, but, as 
understood by Sieyés (Acton’s ‘ democratic hero’) the science of the 
state as it ought to be, but it demands that full experience and certain 
knowledge without which the conscience is unenlightened and immature. 
In this body of certain knowledge the history of economic doctrine plays 
a major role. Mr. Fasnacht emphasizes the breadth and depth of 
Acton’s study of economic theory, and his appreciation of the economic 
factor in history, and shows how Acton took the economic interpretation 
of politics from Harrington, and how the influence of the historically- 
minded ‘ academic socialists ’ (especially Roscher) led to a turning-point 
in his attitude to socialism. Mr. Fasnacht maintains that full justice 
has not been done to Acton’s study of socialism, and quotes the Acton 
MSS. to show Acton balancing the pros and cons before advocating as 
much redistribution of wealth as is compatible with real freedom and 
scientific economics. In the chapter on the theory of Nationality which 
follows, Mr. Fasnacht relies mainly on the famous essay of 1862, but 
does not collate it with Acton’s early ideas on race as expressed in 
‘Political thoughts on the Church’ (1858) and the review of Goldwin 
Smith’s Irish History (1862): for example Acton’s Teutonism and belief 
that while some races are dynamic ‘ makers of history’, the majority 
(including the ‘ Celts’ who threw off the alien yoke in 1789) are un- 
progressive. But these early notions throw some light on Acton’s 
dislike of the unprogressive equation of state and nation which, as Mr. 
Fasnacht points out, he later modified. Mr. Fasnacht does not analyse 
Acton’s theory of race. In the same chapter Acton’s views on German 
nationalism are illustrated from the MSS. 

The core of Acton’s political philosophy is dealt with in chapters i-vi. 
Chapter vii illustrates Acton’s belief in the importance of ideas. (The 
litmus-paper of Hume hardly calls for a special note, for in Acton’s 
case the reaction is conventional and disappointing: ‘ Philosophy of 
Negation’). Chapter viii, curiously but suggestively entitled, ‘ The 
Advancement of Learning’, deals entirely with Acton’s views on the 
French and German traditions of historiography in the nineteenth 
century; chapter ix is a sketch of the History of Freedom; and chapter x, 
‘ Acton’s Relation to other Thinkers ’, repeats much of what has already 
been said or implied. Mr. Fasnacht omits Coleridge, though the question 
of his influence might have led to an interesting discussion. Acton 
himself said that if he had not read Coleridge first, he would have been 
able to appreciate Carlyle better, and wrote of Déllinger that he ‘ loved 
the disjecta membra of Coleridge’. Is there not a Coleridgean ring in the 
vital remark (1858) about the true notion of the Christian state and the 
true latent notion of the Constitution coinciding and completing each 
other? There are interesting appendices and a useful bibliography, 
though the Annual Register and Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences are hardly 
worth consulting on Acton, and Maitland’s article does not appear to be in 
the Independent Review for 1904 or any other year. 
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Mr. Fasnacht’s scholarship is chaste; he resists the temptation to 
stretch Acton on the rack of modern problems. But his chastity is that 
of analysis rather than of historical interpretation, which means seeing a 
mind as a whole developing under the strains of life and action. His 
study is concentrated on Acton’s mature thought, after 1874, and no 
mention is made of the early struggles and the crucial European and 
American events of the 60’s and 70’s which explain so much. Mr. 
Fasnacht says that ‘ the key to the understanding of Acton is that his 
thought was always developing ’, but although he notices certain changes, 
for example, in Acton’s attitude to Burke and to democracy, he does not 
really use the key. For he does not study Acton in relation to the prob- 
lems of hisage. Home Rule for instance is barely mentioned, Egypt and 
the Boers not at all, and the relationship with Gladstone is not discussed in 
detail. Mr. Fasnacht’s book is not a study in ecology; Acton is not inter- 
preted in relation to his historical background. This is a severe self-denying 
ordinance in the case of a thinker whose mind was so intensely practical. 
Mr. Fasnacht keeps closely to Acton’s own words, ‘ as it is not possible 
in any other way to avoid misrepresenting him’, and maintains that the 
work published by Acton carries the greatest authority. There are 
disadvantages in this method. For there were two Actons : the scholar 
who preferred historical thinking to historical writing, ‘ which sacrifices 
so much for effect ’, and the crusader who wrote in order ‘ to fix images on 
men’s minds ’—‘ and the image conceals the reality’ (vide p. 140, n. 1). 
May not Acton’s increasingly clear, aphoristic and downright style often 
‘conceal the reality’ for the sake of effect and to further the cause? 
And is this dualism in Acton perhaps a clue to some of the difficulties 
and inconsistencies; does it explain, for instance, why Acton rejects the 
principle of development at vital points: 1688, 1776, the beginning of 
modern history, like a Philosophe writing apocalyptic history? Or why 
in the Inaugural he finds the germ of the Declaration of Independence in 
the forests of Germany in spite of his expressed opinion that it is jejune 
todoso? Is it perhaps a clue to the vexed question of moral judgements 
in history, to the apparent tension in Acton between the historian using 
sympathy in order to understand and the hanging judge (in public)? 
And Acton’s use of superlatives, his habit of saying that so-and-so 
discovered an idea, his unqualified awards, make it difficult to assess the 
real nature of the impact of other thinkers on his mind. Thus Acton 
the lecturer will say that Petavius ‘ first described the evolution of dogma 
and cast every system into the melting pot of history’, but Acton the 
scholar is more tentative. Mr. Fasnacht often gives the two types of 
statement, but does not use the distinction as a principle of interpretation. 
Although he says that ‘ Acton’s doctrine is the Christian doctrine of the 
unity of theory and practice’ he does not use the practical clue to inter- 
pretation, namely the fact that Acton’s life was a crusade and his published 
words a sword. The study of Acton’s response to the pressures and 
problems of his day is thus not peripheral or additional, for interpretation 
is involved. All this may be less important to the student of Acton’s 
political philosophy than to the student of his historical thought, but the 
two are very closely related. Mr. Fasnacht is strongly entrenched in the 
fortress of Acton’s words, and he often goes behind the published to the 
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unpublished words, but somehow he leaves the impression that he has not 
quite struck home to the centre. But as Mr. Fasnacht says, ‘no book 
on Acton can ever be more than an agenda for further study ’, and as 
such his book is indispensable. As an introduction to Acton it will 
delight those who are prepared to enter a forest of learning, for as 
H. A. L. Fisher wrote of him, ‘ the natural proclivity of his mind was to 
cite an authority rather than to risk an adventure of the reason’. In 
these pages the non-specialist -will not only meet Sarasa, Petavius, 
Trendelenberg, Rothe, Vinet, Wagner, Roscher, Ihering and a host of 
other thinkers, perhaps for the first time, but will also learn to appreciate 
more fully the quality of Acton’s mind. 
Duncan Forses. 


The Origins of the War of 1914. By Lurcr AtBertini. Translated and 
edited by IsaBeLLA M. Masszy. Vol. i. (Oxford: University Press, 
1952.) 


Ir is a little unfair to judge this volume in detachment. The two volumes 
that remain to be translated treat the diplomatic crisis of 1914 in detail 
from the assassination of Francis Ferdinand on 28 June to the outbreak 
of war four weeks later. The present volume is an introduction, but a 
formidable one—it has 578 pages. Though every war has its origins 
long in the past—did not the Crimean war spring from the treaty of 


Kutchuk Kainardji in 1774?—it is not really satisfactory to treat fifty 
years of international relations solely with the events of July 1914 in 
mind. There is a further twist of vision. Senator Albertini was a 
distinguished Italian journalist, driven to history by his opposition to 
Mussolini. Like all journalists, he studied the past in order to discover 
how it led up to the present (in this case, July 1914), not for its own sake. 
As well, he studied the past for the sake of Italy’s present. Two questions 
dominated his mind. First, why did Austria-Hungary go to war in 1914? 
This was relevant enough. But, second, why did Italy not go to war in 
19142 This would be relevant in a history of Italian foreign policy, 
but it occupies a disproportionate space in a general study of the relations 
of the great powers. To take a single example, the Agadir crisis of 1911 
gets five and a half pages; the Italo-Turkish war gets twenty-four. 
Against this must be set the fact that Albertini was the first writer to use 
all the diplomatic documents. Fay had only the full German series at 
his disposal, and his work shows evidence of it. Schmitt used the 
Austrian documents, but only when he was on the point of publication. 
Albertini has used the French, British, and Russian documents, all 
of them now complete for 1914. He also kept up with German and 
perhaps French periodicals; he seems to have been less familiar with 
the occasional writing in English, and I do not think he could read 
Russian. But in general this book is based on a much more thorough 
documentation than any previous survey. It would have been beyond 
criticism if it had simply claimed to be a study of Austro-Hungarian and 


Italian policy, with occasional references to the policies of the other 
Powers. 


VOL. LXVIII—NO. CCLXVI H 
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Its limitations are shown by the choice of maps. There are only two : 
of the Balkans before and after the Balkans wars. The first chapter is 
called bluntly ‘ Austria-Hungary in the European arena from 1878 to 
1891’. The great Bismarckian system is presented solely from this 
point of view. Still, Austria-Hungary was undoubtedly a great power 
in these years; and international relations make some sense even when 
presented from the angle of Vienna. But she was eclipsed in the period 
of extra-~-European rivalries, which began with the Kruger telegram and 
ended with the Anglo-Russian entente in 1907. Neither Italy nor Austria- 
Hungary counted for much in these years; and the two chapters which 
cover them are thoroughly unsatisfactory. There is nothing about the 
Far East; the Russo-Japanese war does not get even a sub-heading; 
and the causes of Anglo-German estrangement are not explained. Even 
Morocco is discussed largely in terms of rivalry between France and Italy; 
and the Algeciras conference is shown mainly as a headache for the 
Italians. 

Austria-Hungary came back to the centre of affairs with the Bosnian 
crisis, and thereafter there is not much room for anyone else. Bosnia 
gets two chapters, the Balkan wars two more. Anglo-German naval 
rivalry is hardly mentioned; Anglo-French naval co-operation not at all. 
The Bagdad railway is passed over; the question of the Straits is mini- 
mized. Even the Liman von Sanders affair in 1913-14 is discussed solely 
as a question whether Sazonov wanted to bring on a war with Austria- 
Hungary over the Balkans, as though he cared about either her or 
Serbia in comparison with Russia’s economic security at the Straits. Ona 
wider sphere, despite a promise in the preface, there is nothing about 
economic rivalries, nationalism, or Pan-Germanism. 

The judgements on the topic with which the bock really deals are 
valuable and, for the most part, sound. Albertini shows clearly the 
long record of Austro-Hungarian hesitation—the lost opportunities for 
war in 1909, in 1912, in 1913. He destroys the myth that Germany 
restrained her. On the contrary, the Germans encouraged her to action 
on every occasion, except once in July 1913—and this only because 
of William II’s enthusiasm for Rumania and Greece. He finds the 
decisive Austro-Hungarian fault in the evacuation of the Sanjak in 1908 
and the failure to reoccupy it on the outbreak of the Balkan wars in 1912. 
This is an ingenuity that could have occurred only to an Italian. The 
past made him hostile to the Habsburg monarchy; the future made him 
hostile to the south Slavs. His book breathes the spirit of the Treaty of 
London: the national principle is to be applied for Italy’s benefit, but to 
be denied to the Slovenes and Croats. Austria-Hungary launched war 
against Serbia in 1914, when she was bound to lose; she should have 
launched it in 1909, when she could have won and Serbia could have been 
crushed to Italy’s advantage. Thus a verdict satisfactory to Italian 
feeling is reached: Austria-Hungary is condemned without the alternative 
of south Slav nationalism being accepted. 

There is one further curiosity of judgement, which reflects the time 
when Albertini was writing. He makes no bones about Germany’s 
readiness to back up Austria-Hungary from start to finish—nothing here 
of the ‘ Axis’ spirit. On the other hand, he treats Germany solely from 
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the Balkan angle and does not hint at her more general drive towards 
dominating Europe. And when he comes to the Franco-Russian alliance, 
he presents Russia as peaceful, France as bellicose. This, too, reflects the 
sentiment of Italians, for whom Russia was a remote, though friendly 
power (even Mussolini was friendly to her until dragged into war by 
Hitler), whereas France was a neighbour and a rival. Albertini em- 
phasizes in detail Poincaré’s ‘ extension’ of French commitments to 
Russia in 1912. This extension is doubtful and, even if made, was 
intended to keep Russia faithful to the entente, not to encourage her to war. 
In any case French policy was more reserved in 1913; and Albertini 
says nothing of this. Albertini does not understand the difficulties of 
French policy, and he does not even try to explain the course of British 
policy. 

The general reader is likely to find the book heavy going. It is a 
common complaint that works of diplomatic history treat the human 
beings concerned as ciphers; and certainly there is no attempt to draw 
character here. It would have helped also to have had some discussion 
of comparative populations and of military strength. Altogether the 
book is the work of a contemporary, whose life was overshadowed by 
the war of 1914, and not of a historian writing in detachment. But it 
certainly gives the best account we have of Austro-Hungarian policy 
between 1908 and 1914 and of German policy so far as the Balkans were 
concerned. 


A. J. P. Taytor. 


An Inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monuments of the City of Edinburgh 
with the Thirteenth Report of the Commission. Royal Commission on the 
Ancient Monuments of Scotland. (Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1951.) 


Tue late H. A. L. Fisher once remarked that never was beautiful site 
more spoiled by hand of man than that of Edinburgh. He was referring 
particularly to the aesthetic crime of taking the railway through Princes 
Street Gardens with the associated vandalism of removing the medieval 
Trinity Church, but it is equally true that few old cities have suffered more, 
first from the ruthlessness of enemy invaders and later from negligent 
or philistine inhabitants. Within the bounds of the original burgh only 
St. Margaret’s chapel in the Castle and St. Giles’ church, apart from 
sundry ruins and fragments, survive from a date prior to 1500. 

While there is evidence of an earlier fort on the hill-top known 
as Dun-edin (the first spellings of which give no justification for associ- 
ating the name with Eadwine) the real history of Edinburgh commences 
in the reign of Malcolm Canmore, whose queen is related to have died in 
the castle. The burgh dates from David I, though the first extant 
charter was granted by Robert the Bruce. Both castle and town were 
destroyed, partly in defence, during the Wars of Independence, so that 
in 1335 the count of Namur, when chased to the castle rock, had to 
pile up dead horses to form a rampart, and the Customers of David II 
reported in 1342 that the town yielded no revenue being ‘ totally waste ’. 
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It was again completely devastated both in Richard II’s invasion of 1385 
and in Hertford’s ‘ rough wooing’ of 1544. Somewhere between these 
dates, perhaps in the reign of James II, Edinburgh was becoming the 
capital of Scotland, and a second street, called the Cowgate, had been 
added, with its sweeter air and pleasant gardens. 

The history of Edinburgh’s buildings falls into three main divisions. 
Down to the union of the crowns it was a walled town of wooden 
dwellings with the one parish church of St. Giles, raised to collegiate 
status only in 1467. Secondly, in the seventeenth century the town, 
though it lost both prestige and trade by the removal of the court to 
England, acquired the neighbouring burghs of Canongate (formerly 
owned by Holyrood and already containing such mansions as Moray 
House) and Portsburgh (once the property of the Towers family of 
Inverleith) with both of which, resentful of their inferiority, its relations 
had long been strained. During this period Charles I created it a city 
and made St. Giles’ the cathedral of a fourteenth Scottish diocese. The 
Parliament House (now the law-courts) was built and George Heriot’s 
hospital was finished in time to receive the soldiers of Cromwell. Before 
1700 many of the characteristic tenements still seen in the Old Town 
began to rise. The third stage came when the Union of 1707, after a 
further loss of prestige and trade in the first years, brought new wealth 
as the commercial provisions of the treaty gradually bore fruit. Early in 
the reign of George III, who showed a lively interest in the project, 
the city expanded both to the south and, more notably, to the north, 
where a fine piece of town planning produced the New Town with its 
culmination in Robert Acam’s masterpiece of Charlotte Square. The 
growth continued through the nineteenth century which saw the doubling 
of the city’s area. In 1920 Leith, originally the town’s port and since 
1636 a burgh of barony under its superiority, was absorbed, and a further 
extension of boundaries in 1933 gave the city its present size of fifty square 
miles. 

This report of the Ancient Monuments Commission contains 251 
entries, ranging in length from twenty-five pages on the castle to six 
lines on a carved stone placed in the Leith Municipal Buildings, and has no 
less than 431 illustrations including photographs and plans. The Com- 
missioners have taken advantage of the recent extension of their scope 
beyond the year 1707 to include a number of eighteenth-century houses 
perforce omitted in their report on Midlothian, which dealt with some of 
earlier date now within the city’s bounds. Unfortunately, the apparent 
omissions from this volume are not explained by reference to the other. 

In a useful Introduction the city’s history is traced with some account 
of its government and industrial growth. Thereafter the buildings 
are described, first of the original burgh, next of the Canongate, then 
of the New Town and ‘ inner suburbs ’, then the outlying districts with 
a number of what were once country mansions, and finally Leith, 
Newhaven and Restalrig. Valuable sections by Dr. C. A. Malcolm tell of 
the sites once occupied by houses secular and religious which have now 
vanished. 

A comprehensive catalogue of old buildings inevitably varies in 
interest for different readers. Historians will more cordially welcome 
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the accounts given of St. Margaret’s chapel (here dated 1110-20), of 
Abbot Crawford’s activities at Holyrood and of the working hours of 
masons at St. Giles’ in 1491 than the information that the fireplace in 
the east room of 95 Canongate has a marble slip surmounted by a wooden 
frieze enriched with triglyphs (p. 163) or that the basement of 36 St. 
Andrew Square contains a kitchen, laundry, pantry, scullery and lavatory 
(p. 191), however important these facts may be to architects and house- 
agents. More would have been acceptable about the families which 
inhabited for generations such houses as Bruntsfield, Clermiston, and 
Pilrig than is here given. While it is easy to quarrel with the spacing of a 
compilation of this sort, it may be questioned whether three and a half 
pages for Drylaw House is not excessive when compared with one and a 
half for Merchiston Castle and if almost one-tenth of the whole book need 
have been given to the tombstones in Greyfriars churchyard. One may 
also wonder whether the translation of every Latin inscription was neces- 
sary and if it has always been well done. The substitution of Ranulph 
for the familiar Randolph (p. 2) seems pedantic as does the form Marie 
de Guise-Lorraine (p. 43). The town walls, which are given only half a 
page in the text, are described with an excellent plan in four pages of the 
Introduction. Surely John Major rather than James VI should be 
credited with inventing the name Great Britain ? (p. xlviii). Cromwell 
was not Protector in 1651 (p. 111). Was it the Reform Act of 1832 or the 
subsequent Municipal Reform Act which removed the disabilities under 
which Leith had laboured (p. 255)? On p. 11, 1 May, when the Union 
took effect, would seem a more appropriate date than 16 January 
1707. The earl of Rosebery, who bought Lady Stair’s house in 1895 
(p. 78) should have been distinguished from the earl of Rosebery who 
acquired the Abbey Strand in 1935 (p. 90). While misprints, such as 
‘juncion’ for junction and ‘ formerly’ for formally (both on p. 26) and 
* Bill ’ for bull and ‘ Porvost ’ for Provost (both on p. 27), are too frequent 
they are not usually misleading, but William the Lyon cannot have granted 
a charter in 1222 (p. xxxviii) nor can the Honours of Scotland have been 
captured by Covenanters in 1637 (p. 24). All these, however, are minor 
faults in an Inventory full of varied information historical, social and 
architectural, and published in handsome form. 


E. W. M. Batrour-MELVILLE. 


American History and American Historians—A Review of Recent Contributions 
to the Interpretation of the History of the United States. By H. Hate 
Bettor. (London: The Athlone Press, 1952.) 


ProressoR Hate Betxor has set himself in this work the twin task of 
outlining the characteristic features of American historical writing 
between 1890 and 1940 on the subject of the United States and of re- 
viewing the successive chapters of that country’s history in the light of 
this historiography. How far he has succeeded may be gauged, to some 
extent, from the zeadability of his book. It is not, as he admits, an easy 
book to read—unlike that much earlier series of lectures on the Watson 
Chair Foundation in the simpler days of 1925, A. F. Pollard’s Factors 
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in American History. Despite Professor Hale Bellot’s attempt to group 
his writing around the leading theme of the work and influence of the 
middle western school, the bewildering range of American history and 
historiography seems to overwhelm him and there is no easily apparent 
organizational principle in his book. Nearly one-third of it is taken up 
with bibliographical notes and bibliography which set off a text not 
undevoid of bibliographical discussion and footnotes. The result is a 
certain amount of repetition and confusion. This is evident from the 
‘List of Works Cited’ alone, which cannot always be relied upon to 
indicate adequately the books reviewed in the text (e.g. Merle Curti and 
John C. Miller). Furthermore, the long, heterogeneous paragraphs and 
the many involved and stiff sentences bear witness to the difficulty of 
organizing the material. The outcome is that the book is at once over- 
prolix and over-succinct. Perhaps if another hundred pages had been 
added, the first chapter, which sets the general perspective, enlarged and a 
firm decision taken to concentrate on either text or bibliographical notes 
the work would have been more readable. But, as it now stands, 
it is not a book which either the general reader or the specialist will 
invariably find helpful. 

The specialist, indeed, will be tempted to question a number of 
omissions and emphases which the general reader may not notice. For 
example, in spite of the important place which Professor Hale Bellot 
rightly gives to the work and influence of Frederick Jackson Turner, 
there is no adequate discussion or bibliography on the controversy in all 
its aspects, political, economic, social and psychological, which the 
‘frontier hypothesis’ touched off. The indications of this on pp. 23, 
35 and 38 seem completely inadequate and the relative lack of material 
on this controversy sometimes leads to misleading statements such as the 
implied insistence on pp. 212 and 235 that the frontier ‘ closed ’ in 1890. 
And, considering Professor Hale Bellot’s plea for the study of more state 
and sectional history, it seems surprising that, although he gives references 
by which Turner’s writings may be checked, he should not draw attention 
to the significance of Turner’s last two major published works: The 
Significance of Sections in American History and The United States, 1830-50: 
The Nation and its Sections. 

Other omissions include: examination of the changing interpretations 
of the ideas and influences of Jefferson and Hamilton (the index has only 
one reference to Jefferson and none to Hamilton); indication of con- 
troversy on the causes of the war of 1812 (A. L. Burt ». J. W. Pratt); 
discussion on the character of Jacksonian democracy stimulated by the 
work of A. M. Schlesinger, Jnr.; the role of the Negro during recon- 
struction (W. B. DuBois’ Black Reconstruction against, for example, E. 
Merton Coulter’s The South during Reconstruction); examination of the 
growing school of Negro history (the Marxist group headed by 
Herbert Aptheker contrasted with the liberal school of John Hope 
Franklin of From Slavery to Freedom—A History of American 
Negroes); work by American historians on the character of American 
capitalism and capital export (e.g. Louis M. Hacker’s The Triumph 
of American Capitalism with, perhaps, the beginnings of reaction against 
the school of Charles A. Beard); and, amongst others, the growing 
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interest displayed by American historians in the inter-relationships of 
the United States with Europe and the world at large. Indeed, despite 
the references on pp. 30 and 257, this seems to follow from the fact that 
Professor Bellot does not mention such important works in this field as 
Jordan and Pratt’s Europe and the American Civil War, E. D. Adams’ 
Great Britain and the American Civil War, J. B. Brebnetr’s North Atlantic 
Triangle and his edition of Hansen’s The Mingling of the Canadian and 
American Peoples, J). F. Rippy’s America and the Strife of Europe, Michael 
Kraus’ The A(lantic Civilisation, and Halvdan Koht’s The American Spirit 
in Europe. And one may wonder why, in spite of his limited terms of 
reference, Professor Hale Bellot should not draw attention to the in- 
creasing interest of American historians in British imperial history, 
particularly in the colonial period when it was, in a more formal sense 
than the informal nineteenth century British export of capital, an integral 
part of American history. Thus, while one may understand why 
Professor Hale Bellot does not consider the work of such American 
historians as L. H. Jenks and Herbert Feis, it seems unfortunate that he 
should not deal, for example, with the writing of American historians 
on the Navigation Acts (e.g. L. A. Harper—though O. M. Dickerson’s 
recent work would not be available in time for publication); the work of 
L. H. Gipson, and indeed, the writings of Louis B. Wright and others 
which point to a growing concern by American historians with the 
colonial civilization of North America. (This last point does not seem 
to have been covered adequately by the few lines at the end of p. 62). 

Some of these omissions may spring from the fact that Professor 
Hale Bellot has deliberately avoided theoretical questions, such as the 
interest of many American historians in the stimulating, wider, epis- 
temological problems of historiography, though more may be the result 
of his considered rejection of any treatment of American historical 
biography (see pp. vi-vii). While appreciating his reasons for this, it 
must be pointed out that the reader’s attention is thus diverted from an im- 
portant segment of American historiography: for so much of American 
historical biography is of the ‘ milieu’, ‘life and times’ variety. This 
applies particularly to much recent work on Washington, Hamilton, 
Madison, and Monroe, which may explain why Professor Bellot gives so 
little consideration to the Federalists and the Jeffersonians. But it is 
impossible for him to be consistent in his avoidance of biography and, 
while he undoubtedly leaves out a number of important works of this 
kind (e.g. Freeman’s Washington, Mayo’s Henry Clay and Dorfman’s 
Veblen), he cannot omit some which are vital for the understanding of 
American history (e.g. the Theodore Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson bio- 
graphies, p. 286). Yet he does leave out consistently consideration of 
the documentary kind of biography (e.g. the editorial work of Boyd 
on Jefferson or, at a lower level, of Foner on Frederick Douglass). 
And, with this genre, he fails to examine that important contribution to 
American historical scholarship, the meticulous editing and preparation 
of documents and ‘ readings ’. 

Yet it would be wrong to give the impression that American History 
and American Historians is notable only for its omissions—what charac- 
terizes an omission in the short survey of so wide a field is, anyway, 
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rather an arbitrary matter. It has probably the best short discussions 
of the settlement of the Mississippi Valley, the involved problems of 
American public land policy, agricultural development and tariff questions 
to be found in any work of its size. It does useful service in drawing 
attention to a number of important tasks awaiting the historian of the 
United States, though mention of some of these is often distractingly 
pushed into the bibliographical notes. Particularly, it points out the 
work needed in the field of the history of American transportation. 
And it makes a number of stimulating observations on the Supreme 
Court, Social Darwinism, labour-capital relations, the principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine at work in China, the growth of American nationalism 
and many other points. (Cf. pp. 103, 233, 254, 262 and 285). It has an 
appropriately severe word for the Ph.D. character of American diplo- 
matic history and, throughout, in its text and bibliographical notes, 
provides for the student who is prepared to dig much valuable stimula- 
tion and advice. 

In general, its arrangement, omissions and emphases must be judged 
by the author’s main frame of reference which seems aligned more in the 
sectional, regional, state direction than in the international field. Although 
Professor Hale Bellot shows that he is not unaware of the wider aspects 
of American history (cf. p. 30) and has some useful discussion of American 
foreign policy (though few references on the important and neglected 
study of American-Russian relations), it is not surprising that, as his 
principal subject is the work and influence of the middle western school, 
some of the historical introversion for which this region was, until 
recently, famous should colour his writing. Yet, more and more, 
American historiography appears to be concerning itself—perhaps 
sometimes rather chauvinistically—with the study of the United States 
as part of a wider political, economic and cultural system as a keener 
instrument for the understanding of American history. But for Professor 
Hale Bellot it seems that ‘ only when state history has been duly studied 
will national history become fully comprehensible’ (p. 135). Against 
this may be set the view of H. E. Bolton, one of the main proponents of 
the ‘Greater America’ school, that ‘. . . above all there is a need 
for the study of the whole, which is greater than the sum of its 
parts, which is the history of the Americas’ (Wider Horizons of American 
History, New York, 1939, p. xii). ‘That Professor Hale Bellot is aware 
of this point of view and the need to reconcile it with his own is clear 
from the attempt at synthesis implicit in the last paragraph of his book. 
But the contradiction is there and makes itself felt throughout his work. 
And if this often appears at once amorphous and ambivalent it is because 
it reflects so accurately the state of American historical scholarship: 
shot through with professionalism; detailed but diverse; simultaneously 
narrow and general; grappling with an immense mass of material and 
seeking almost frantically for some organizational principle, some frame 
of reference which will give to it the means for making the old, intro- 
verted America understandable to the extroverted new. And, in this 
way, American History and American Historians provides a revealing 
review of recent contributions but no interpretation of the history of the 
United States. GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 





Short Notices 


In Egypt and the Roman Empire (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for 
University of Michigan Press, 1951), containing the six Jerome Lectures 
for 1947-8 annotated and supplemented, Professor A. C. Johnson, 
already distinguished for his studies of the economy of Roman and 
Byzantine Egypt, restates his views on the main problems of that economy 
as seen against the background of imperial crisis. These views, often 
novel, sometimes too dogmatic, are yet always deserving of careful 
consideration. If in the end one rejects them, or at least some of them, 
it is only because the present evidence is too tenuous or ambiguous to 
justify their whole-hearted acceptance. Fresh discoveries, of course, 
might well turn the balance in their favour. The first two chapters 
deal with two closely related subjects—fiduciary currency in Roman 
Egypt and its effect upon the inflation of the third century. The currency 
of Rotman Egypt was completely segregated from that of the rest of 
the Empire, nor were imperial coins circulated in Egypt. The machinery 
regulating the balance of trade between Rome and Egypt, like the 
fiduciary currency, worked well until the failure to balance the imperial 
budget and the consequent increase in the issue of fiduciary currency 
brought general inflation. The extent of this inflation in Egypt was 
attested by the alarming rise in prices: Diocletian’s attempt to arrest it, 
being based on ignorance of the fundamentals of economics, only started 
another, and more vicious, spiral. Eventually, the balancing of the 
imperial budget by Constantine and the restriction of fiduciary currency 
restored a measure of economic sanity. The remaining chapters are con- 
cerned with land tenure, serfdom, taxation and administration. Large 
estates, we are told, did not develop in Egypt on nearly the same scale as 
elsewhere, chiefly because imperial constitutions succeeded in checkin 

patronage, while investment of foreign capital was forbidden. At the 
same time, in a country far less affected by the ravages of revolution and 
invasion, the peasantry never degenerated into the serfdom of the Western 
Mediterranean. A host of miscellaneous taxes disappeared as a result 
of Diocletian’s reforms, which were designed to establish a uniform tax 
on land according to its nature, a system closely adhered to in the fifth 
and sixth centuries: ixgatio and capitatio were in principle the same, the 
one a tax in kind, the other in money, but both based on arable land 
and property. The peasant was better off under Justinian than under 
Augustus, enjoying ‘ greater economic prosperity and social independence 
than at any other time in his history’. For the Byzantine period saw the 
emphasis shift from the city to the village, and the urban population 
decline in importance. The nome yielded to the pagarchy, and the 
increase of the bureaucracy actually went hand-in-hand with a decrease 
in the cost of its upkeep. Setting aside the false brightness of the general 
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picture, the reader will find here much useful material, with helpful, if not 
exhaustive, notes. Pages 83 and 95 disagree about the date and appli- 
cation of the Theodosian Constitution of 415, and p. 169, n. 21 con- 
tradicts page 83 on the nature of Leo’s Constitution of 468; otherwise 
notable errors are few. B. R. Regs. 


The fourth century a.p. marks for Mr. J. E. Seaver ‘ the transition 
from the enlightened toleration of Jews to their bigoted persecution ’, 
and he has set himself in a vigorously formulated thesis (Persecution of the 
Jews in the Roman Empire, 300-438: Lawrence, Kansas: University of 
Kansas Publications, Humanistic Series, no. 30, 1952) to supply a gap 
which he detects in the modern historians of the period apart from sub- 
sidiary efforts of Salomon Krauss, Leopold Lucas, James Parkes, A. 
Lukyn Williams, and Marcel Simon, each with an individual interest. 
Part i, ‘ Jewish Persecution of Christians’ (pp. 5-18), part ii, ‘ Christian 
Persecution of Jews ’ (pp. 19-83) lead up to a conclusion (pp. 84-7) from 
which we learn that ‘ it should be apparent that the Jews in the Roman 
Empire experienced a series of misfortunes during the fourth century 
which reduced them from privileged citizenship to oppressed exile. 
These misfortunes occurred mainly as the result of Christian animosity, 
propaganda, and persecution.’ The rest is made up with a competent 
series of indices, references, and bibliographies. One cannot do every- 
thing in 101 medium octavo pages, but one can collect a good many 
references, as the writer has done very creditably, and make a resolute, 
even if necessarily restricted, effort to place them in due setting and 
proportion, especially if one sternly resists the temptation to rhetori- 
cal exuberance, wherein success is more difficult. We smile apprecia- 
tively when Mr. Seaver alters the ‘ pantomimic exhibitions’ of Mr. 
Bohn’s translator of the historian Socrates to ‘ public dancers’, with 
the footnote; but his own full-blooded comments on the language 
of church-fathers sometimes gives the reader the same reason for 
pause as his treatment of secular documents. Homiletic reminiscences 
of a Hebrew prophet have as much to be weighed and even, may be, 
discounted in such cases as in a Liber querulus. And when one lights 
upon a more or less relevant item of the Theodosian Code or on what is 
here curiously called a ‘ Constitutio Sirmondianis ’ the use that can safely 
be made of it may depend on the solution of difficult ‘ diplomatic’ 
problems in spite of the writer’s assertion that ‘the Theodosian Code 
gives accurate dates and place locations from which laws and rescripts 
were promulgated ’ (p. 5). But then we learn from a footnote on p. 90 
that ‘ the dating of all laws is according to Seeck, Otto, Regesten ’, so that 
the difficult decision whether Seeck or Mommsen be right in a given 
case is somewhat summarily determined, however defective or misleading 
the text. Moreover in matters relating to curial obligations it is really 
impossible to arrive at a satisfactory view of the position without a much 
more minute examination of social, economic and religious conditions, 
whether affecting Jews or Christians, laity or clergy, than the writer 
seems as yet to have attempted. CLAUDE JENKINS. 
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The first volume of an important series of facsimiles of Early English 
manuscripts to be published by the Danish publishing house of Rosen- 
kilde and Bagger, Copenhagen (London: George Allen and Unwin), 
under the general editorship of Bertram Colgrave, Kemp Malone and 
Knud Schibsbye, differs from the volumes which are to succeed it in 
that it is a facsimile, not of a manuscript, but of eighteenth-century 
transcripts of a manuscript. But these, The Thorkelin Transcripts of 
Beowulf, are of very great importance for Beoww/f scholars, and all interested 
in the text of the greatest Anglo-Saxon poem will be grateful to Professor 
Kemp Malone for thus making them available. The unique Beowulf 
manuscript (a new facsimile of which is to form a later volume of this 
series) was scorched in the Cottonian fire of 1731, and many letters, and 
sometimes whole words at the beginnings and ends of lines, crumbled 
away before the manuscript was mounted in its present form. For 
many readings which are universally accepted as part of the text the 
Thorkelin transcripts, made before the crumbling was so far advanced, 
are our sole authority. To cite a few examples out of many, we are in- 
debted to these transcripts for the word gi[gantas] in line 113, where these 
biblical monsters are included among the brood of Cain; for the vivid 
compound deapscua in line 160; for [Wede}ra in line 423; fe/a [/af] in line 
1032, byrhtan [byri]g in line 1199, and very many other readings. In these 
instances there can be little doubt that the transcripts faithfully reproduce 
the original text, but there are other places where error may be suspected. 
Thus, though the readings of these transcripts have long been available 
in Zupitza’s facsimile edition of Beowu/f and in the textual notes of many 
editions, Professor Malone’s careful and detailed study of the habits of the 
transcribers is of value: we are in a better position to judge the reliability 
of readings where the manuscript now has a lacuna if we know to what 
type of error the transcribers were prone. By good fortune, the two 
transcripts were made by persons of different equipment for their task: 
the writer of the A transcript clearly knew no Old English and he there- 
fore gives us merely what he saw, and was in no danger of seeing what he 
expected to find; whereas Thorkelin himself, who is responsible for 
transcript B, had some familiarity with the language, and was able to in- 
terpret faint or otherwise difficult passages in relation to what the context 
required. No one will question the necessity of a detailed examination 
of each transcriber’s handling of the surviving text; but it may be doubted 
whether any useful purpose is served by the exhaustive lists given of every 
instance when a transcriber made a common error, misread in for ni or m, 
or confused the Old English p, p or w, for example. It would surely 
have been more interesting, once the tendency to a particular error had 
been established, to list those places where the manuscript is no longer 
available for comparison in which this type of error may have to be taken 
into account. Of particular interest are certain misreadings of the manu- 
script which are not due to any common or recurrent error, but to an 
accidental feature of the manuscript: B’s gi for / in mal, (1531), seems a 
Strange error until one notes that the manuscript has mag, with an / 
written above, which Thorkelin misread as /; #i for ea in breac (1487) 
is less remarkable than it looks at first sight, for the e has a dot as if for 
deletion, and the a of the first Beowulf scribe can easily be misread as fi 
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by an unpractised reader, and, in fact, Thorkelin makes this error else- 
where. The interest of such errors (and there are others like them), 
is that they would be completely inexplicable if we had not the original 
before us, and therefore we should be warned against excluding too 
dogmatically the possibility of ‘ unlikely errors’ when we have to deal 
with transcripts of lost originals. In conclusion it should be mentioned 
that the book is handsomely produced and the facsimile pages admirably 
clear. DorotHy WHITELOCK. 


The late Otto Oppermann, the second volume of whose Rheinische 
Urkundenstudien (Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1951) has been published 
posthumously, was well known for his critical studies of the documentary 
sources for the early history of the Netherlands and of the lower Rhine- 
land. The first volume of the Urkundenstudien, which appeared in 1922, 
was concerned with charters of the ecclesiastical province of Cologne; 
its continuation deals with charters from Trier and the Moselle district. 
The book is concerned essentially with the critique of individual docu- 
ments, and with the ‘ discrimen veri ac falsi ’, and its character is severely 
technical. Nevertheless the five studies of which the volume is composed, 
are linked together by a common theme—namely, the long struggle 
between the ancient monastery of St. Maximin and the archbishops of 
Trier, who began in the ninth century to build up their claims and sought 
to reduce the abbey to dependence. As a weapon against archiepiscopal 
pretensions the monks at three periods, ¢. 963, ¢. 1042, and ¢. 1140, 
produced forged privileges. The archiepiscopal claims were, on the 
other hand, built up very substantially by Petrus Romanus, who, after 
serving as chancellor of Popes Alexander II and Gregory VII, went 
over into the camp of Pope Clement ITI, and was head of the ‘ chancery’ 
of Archbishop Egilbert between 1097 and 1117. To him are due not 
only spurious Frankish royal diplomas, but also the famous privilege 
by which Pope Silvester conceded to Trier the ‘ primatus Galliae et 
Germaniae’. The attack on the independence of St. Maximin’s came to 
a head under Archbishop Albero (1131-52), but archiepiscopal policy 
was not, of course, concerned exclusively with that house. The spurious 
diplomas of Pippin and Charles the Great were fabricated with a view to 
building up the serritorium of the archbishopric, and this endeavour 
necessarily affected other monasteries, to whose charters Oppermann 
therefore turns in his later sections. Furthermore, political conditions 
on the western frontier of the empire played their part. The failure 
of the imperial government to consolidate its authority in the north- 
west laid the foundation, as early as the ninth century, for the principality 
of the counts of Luxemburg, and it was to them that the monks of 
St. Maximin looked for support, not only against the territorial strivings 
of the archbishops, but even against the imperial authority acting in 
support of the Reichskirche. Unfortunately, here as elsewhere, little 
attempt is made by the author to bring out the wider ramifications of his 
conclusions, or to relate them to constitutional history. Taken as a whole 
his account of the situation seems convincing; but many interpretations 
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in his first volume were rejected as hypercritical, and it is unlikely that all 
the criticism of individual documents in his second volume will pass 
unchallenged. Such points of detail can, however, only profitably be 
examined in the framework of local history, and detailed discussion 
would be out of place here. G. BARRACLOUGH. 


Professor F. L. Ganshof’s invaluable little study Qw’est-ce que Ja 
feodalité? the second edition of which was noticed in this Review,’ has now 
been revised and translated into English by Mr. Philip Grierson under 
the title Feudalism (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1952). It is 
introduced with a foreword by Sir Frank Stenton, and it takes into 
account, chiefly in footnotes but also here and there in the text, the results 
of research published since the last edition appeared in 1947. Mr. 
Grierson has done his work of translation admirably. A. L. Pooxe. 


Professor Francis Wormald’s English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries (London : Faber and Faber, 1952) is an admirable little book 
and it will prove as valuable to the specialist as to the general reader 


hitherto unfamiliar with the very fascinating field which it covers. 
For the specialist it furnishes not only a useful summary of line drawings 
in later Anglo-Saxon times, but it also provides a fuller and more com- 
plete hand-list of the manuscripts that contain line drawings than has 
hitherto been available. Thus of the fifty-nine manuscripts that are 
listed, only seventeen were noted by Millar in his English I/luminated 
Manuscripts (Brussels, 1926), which has heretofore been the fullest work 
on the subject (though admittedly Millar was more concerned with 
manuscripts containing fully coloured illuminations than with those 
which only possess line drawings). Of the remaining forty-two manu- 
scripts noted by Professor Wormald, some had previously been discussed 
in other comparatively accessible works, but at least fifteen of them had 
been noted only in library catalogues, if even there. Professor Wormald 
has thus rendered a great service to scholarship by producing this catalogue 
(pp. 59-80), so setting research in the field ona sure footing. In addition, 
however, the book provides for the more general reader not only an 
authoritative, but also a very pleasant and readable survey of a chapter 
in the story of English art which has hitherto hardly been recognized. 
The illustrations, on forty half-tone plates, are well produced and 
admirably chosen, and the book is to be commended in every way. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Wormald, who knows more of this 
subject than anyone else, will soon follow it up with a work on a larger 
scale on the magnificent fully coloured illustrations of the period. 
D. Tarsor Rice. 


1 |xii (1948) 552. 
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The comparative neglect by English scholars of the Gesta Willelmi 
Ducis of William of Poitiers is to be explained not only by Freeman’s 
injudicious disparagement of this source, but also by the difficulty in this 
country of consulting a reliable printed text. The editions of André 
Duchesne, Mazéres and J. A. Giles are not very readily accessible, and 
Migne’s Patrologia Latina is not to be found on the shelves of every 
library. For this reason, the edition now supplied by Mdlle. R. Foreville 
(Guillaume de Poitiers—Histoire de Guillaume le Conquerant—Patis: Les 
Belles Lettres; Les classiques de |’Histoire de France au Moyen Age, 
1952) is particularly to be welcomed. In this small and compact volume, 
wherein the Latin text is accompanied by notes and a translation into 
French, English students of the Norman Conquest may now conveniently 
consult one of the principal sources of their study. The text given by 
Madlle. Foreville is essentially that which Duchesne printed in 1619 since 
the manuscript which he used is now lost, and no other manuscript has 
been discovered. There are, therefore, few textual improvements to be 
expected, and (as must be confessed) the editor’s notes, though full, are 
seldom inspired. In her introduction, however, Mdlle. Foreville has 
courageously faced many of the difficult problems relating to this work. 
She is inclined to place the final redaction of this narrative as late as 1075, 
and considers that it was based in the main upon oral tradition. On the 
other hand, by assigning the completion of the work of William of 
Jumiéges to 1072 she implicitly rejects the hypothesis of Halphen that 
the similarities between these two writers are due merely to William of 
Jumiéges abbreviating the work of William of Poitiers. Mdlle. Foreville 
has indicated more problems that she has been able to solve, but there 
is no question of the importance of the matters she has discussed. 
Consequently, it is unfortunate that her critical methods do not always 
command full confidence. Some of her arguments seem strained, and 
her bibliography, though full, is marred by the fact that the works con- 
tained therein are of such unequal value, and listed without any critical 
evaluation between them. It would, however, be ungenerous to multiply 
criticisms in view of the service which Mdlle. Foreville has rendered 
by giving to English scholars a convenient means whereby they may 
remedy their neglect of the Norman sources of Anglo-Norman history 
in the eleventh century. D. C. DouGtas. 


Mr. Lewis Loyd, most modest and most generous of scholars, will 
probably be remembered by the two books which he did not live to 
complete, Sir Christopher Hatton’s Book of Seals and what he familiarly 
called his ‘ Address Book’. This now appears, edited by Professor 
David Douglas and Mr. C. T. Clay, under the title The Origins of some 
Anglo-Norman Families (Harleian Society, no. ciii, Leeds, 1951), and can 
be purchased by non-members of the Society at the price of the sub- 
scription for that year. Even before 1938 Mr. Loyd had begun to collect 
evidence as to the origin of families which had made comparatively 
little stir in Normandy before their acquisition of property in England. 
This was communicated from time to time to the Harleian Society, 
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and sheets recording it were arranged alphabetically in a book. This 
evidence was critically revised by the compiler from 1945 till his death, 
and anything which could be called ‘ guess-work’ was eliminated. To 
anybody working on English history of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
che book, in its present form, is invaluable. It shows, with convincing 
clearness, how those who were neighbours in Normandy became lord 
and vassal in England, though either of the parties might hold of the 
king or of other lords as well. The book includes lists of tenants-in- 
chief in England, with the families holding of them, and another of 
Norman capita of baronies or honours, as well as an excellent index. 
A brief life of Mr. Loyd is prefixed. C. JOHNSON. 


The history of Latvia, like that of her neighbours, is a particularly 
unhappy one: naturally, a Latvian historian strongly feels the centuries of 
foreign domination of his country and sees the short twenty years of 
national independence in a glowing light, shining all the brighter because 
of the events after 1940. While this attitude would meet with general 
sympathy, Mr. Alfred Bilmanis, in his History of Latvia (London: 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1951) unfortunately ad- 
heres to an over-simplified view of history, curiously akin to the racial 
theories which he condemns. His strong bias against Teuton and Slav 
alike, understandable enough as it is, colours the whole book to such an 
extent that the historical truth is frequently obscured, and for a one-time 
professor of history he seems to have little historical knowledge. In 
the chapters on medieval Livonia he uncritically accepts vague figures 
of the chronicles as correct (pp. 36, 62, 107). The Teutonic Knights are 
called ‘ those confirmed nationalists ’ who ‘ gobbled up all the lands and 
properties which came their way ’ (p. 85); it is incorrect to maintain that 
they did ‘ establish in Prussia the prototype of modern Prussian bureau- 
cracy and Junkerdom’ (p. 72), and that they ‘ successfully annihilated, 
both ethnographically and culturally, the more exposed AncientPrussians’ 
(p. 105). Other errors are equally due to the author’s nationalist bias, e.g. 
his statements that ‘ the major merchant and trade guilds ’ of Riga ‘ were 
closed’ to the Latvians (p. 100);! that because Danzig became Polish in 
1453 the Vistula trade was closed to the Hanse (p. 114); that the ‘ western 
Germans could not be prevailed upon to leave their comfortable country 
for an unfriendly region which must be reached by sea’ (p. 86); and that 
Livonia ‘ was, in a few generations, to take on the aspect of a feudal 
wilderness; where law was what the land-grabbing knights chose to make 
it, war and starvation were all the dispossessed peasantry might expect ’ 
(p. 85). On the contrary, in the fourteenth century Livonia enjoyed a 
long period of peace and prosperity,? the native peasants were left in 
possession of their lands and rights (as admitted by the author himself 
on pp. 89, 91, 93), and the decline in their situation was due to the many 
wars of the fifteenth century and to the weakness of the Teutonic Order 


1 This has been disproved recently in the interesting study of a Finnish author, Mr. 
V. Niitemaa : ante, Ixvi (1951), 432-3. 
* Niitemaa, op. cit., p. 77. 
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which led to the rise of the local nobility. In general, the author has made 
little use of the printed sources and tells us very little about the Latvians 
and too much about other countries. The book is equally unreliable 
on more recent subjects. The statements about the German Social 
Democrats and about the Bolsheviki and Lenin’s attitude towards the 
national question (pp. 260-1, 297-8) are highly tendentious if not actually 
wrong. In one instance the evidence seems falsified: in his endeavours 
to prove that there were no Latvian Communists, the author maintains 
that Trotsky, in his Stalin biography, ‘ refuted the insinuation of certain 
Russian émigrés that Latvians took part in the dispersal’ of the Russian 
Constituent Assembly in January 1918 (p. 294); but on the page quoted 
by him Trotsky actually and quite correctly says that a Latvian regiment, 
‘ preponderantly proletarian in complexion ’, was transferred to Petrograd 
for the purpose and cites Lenin as saying ‘the mushik might waver’ 
and as preferring the Latvians todo thejob.1_ Fora professional diplomat 
it seems extraordinarily naive to believe that in 1917 ‘ German intelligence 
quickly jumped in the breach by ordering the German soldiers to meet 
and further demoralize the defeatist and fraternizing Russians’ (p. 287): 
nothing could have frightened the German High Command more than 
fraternization, with its consequences for the morale of the German army. 
The bias also extends to internal Latvian affairs. The Social Democrats 
are accused of the ‘ erection in Riga, on the pattern of the Viennese 
socialist building projects, of strategically placed workers’ block-houses 
and clubs, suitable for use as arsenals or fortresses in any eventual up- 
risings ’ (p. 358); while the authoritarian régime which came into being 
in 1934 is described as at heart liberal and democratic (pp. 359-69) 
Thus the claim of the Introduction that ‘ the treatment of the post-1914 
period becomes at times almost a primary source’ (p. ix) does not seem 
to be justified. There are in addition very many minor errors, wrong 
dates, wrong quotations and translations: it is a pity that nobody at 
Princeton corrected these before publication. It is to be hoped that the 
many preconceived ideas and nationalist prejudices on central and east 
European history will not obscure the principle that facts remain of 
primary importance to the historian. F. L. CaRSTEN. 


The tendency of medieval historians to neglect the evidence of coinage 
is no doubt in part responsible for the dilatory manner in which the 
authorities at the British Museum are proceeding with the publication 
of their collection of English coins. If sufficient demand came from 
outside the museum, there is no reason why the same progress should not 
have taken place as has occurred in the Greek, Roinan, and Oriental 
series, in which the B.M. catalogues represent an achievement which is 
not even approached elsewhere. As it is, a quarter of a century separates 
the two volumes of C. F. Keary and H. A. Grueber on the Anglo-Saxon 
coins (1887, 1893) from those of G. C. Brooke on the Norman coins 
(1916), and another thirty-five years separates the latter from its successor, 
A catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum. The cross-and-crosslets 


1L. Trotsky, Stalin (New York, 1946, and London, 1947), p. 342. 
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(‘ Tealby ’) type of Henry II (London: The Trustees of the Museum, 1951), 
by Mr. D. F. Allen. The material comprised in this volume covers the 
years 1158-80, from the inauguration of the Tealby type to its supersession 
by the short-cross penny. Although its study is greatly facilitated by the 
existence of the Pipe Rolls throughout the period of its issue, the de- 
plorable execution of the coins renders their material examination a task 
of extreme difficulty, and on the technical numismatic side Mr. Allen’s 
work is deserving of the highest praise. The descriptions of the coins 
are admirable, and the quality of the plates, particularly when the poorness 
of the specimens is taken into consideration, is unusually good. A 
masterly introduction of nearly 200 pages deals in turn with types and 
classification, epigraphy, weight standards, minting technique, hoards, 
chronology, administration, and the work of the moneyers and mints. 
Of particular interest to historians are the accounts of the organization 
of the coinage (pp. Ixxxiv ff.) and the nature of the currency reform of 
1180 (pp. lxxxviii ff.). On the purely historical side, however, Mr. 
Allen is less satisfactory, and his phraseology sometimes betrays a lack 
of understanding of contemporary continental conditions. Tours and 
Le Mans should scarcely be described as ‘ the principal Norman mints ’ 
(p. lxxxix), and immobilized types can only be regarded as a ‘ continental 
fashion’ with a good deal of qualification. Although Mr. Allen has 
made extensive and very proper use of the Pipe Rolls and of other written 
sources, one can reasonably complain of the casual and imprecise manner 
in which his references to them are sometimes given. It is odd to have 
J. R. Green’s Short History cited as an authority for the reign of Henry II— 
Delisle, incidentally, seems to be nowhere mentioned, though the Recueil 
would have saved Mr. Allen from an error regarding the retention of the 
right of the abbot of Reading to have a moneyer in London (p. ci)— 
and still odder to find that the only authority for a somewhat irrelevant 
paragraph on Matilda’s crown consists of ‘ information kindly supplied 
me by Sir E. F. Twining, K.C.M.G., M.B.E., the authority on regalia ’. 
These are only small blemishes, however, in a work of outstanding merit; 
Mr. Allen deserves the thanks of every English medievalist for what he 
has given them. It is to be hoped, however, that a period rather shorter 
than a quarter or a third of a century will elapse before the next volume 
of the catalogue finds its way into the hands of the public. 


P. GRIERSON. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The toll-station of Jougne controlled the main pass through the 
central Jura. M. M. V. Chomel and I. Ebersolt, the authors of Cing siécles 
de circulation internationale vue de Jougne. Un péage jurassien du XIIIe au 
XVIIle siécle (Paris: Armand Colin, 1951), have used records con- 
cerning Jougne and several other toll-stations connected with it as a 
basis for a study of communications and trade across this mountain chain 
from the thirteenth century to the French Revolution. Throughout, 
they have tried to discuss the subject within a wider framework of 
general European development. The approach is interesting and some 
of the results are valuable, but the authors did not overcome successfully 
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the difficulties inherent in this part of their task. In studying the numerous 
factors influencing the direction and the intensity of the Transjuran traffic 
at different periods they had to touch upon a great variety of topics and 
the treatment of several subjects is slight or even misleading. The most 
serious fault is the tendency of the authors to make important generaliza- 
tions from scanty or imperfectly known evidence. There are signs of 
insufficient knowledge and of much carelessness, aggravated by the lack 
of careful proof-reading. To quote two examples, England did not 
acquire the northern half of France as result of the treaty of Brétigny 
(p. 95) and the English textile industry had developed considerably 
long before the early decades of the fourteenth century; there exist more 
recent English works on this subject than Ashley’s book published in 
1885 (p. 63). But the detailed information about Franche-Comté is 
valuable. The gradual elaboration of its road system forms one of the 
central themes of the book and is well-illustrated by maps. The chain of 
toll-stations centring on Jougne was authorized by Emperor Rudolph 
in 1288 to exploit international trade between Italy and Champagne, a 
part of which used this route. Toll accounts of the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries provide evidence about the size and character of this 
traffic. In the fifteenth century the increasing importance of Geneva 
and later of Lyons deflected the main currents of trade to routes running 
alongside the Jura rather than across them, but there was some com- 
pensation in the growth of Transjuran trade between Franche-Comté and 
Switzerland. In the subsequent centuries the importance of this purely 
local traffic continued to grow and its study throws much light on the 
economic life of the Free County. There is new information about the 
expanding trade in agricultural and dairy produce, about iron production 
and the factors hindering its progress and about the great salt-producing 
centre of Salins; students of eighteenth century France might glean a 
particularly rich harvest. The economic potentialities of Franche- 
Comté combined with strategic considerations to encourage the royal 
government in the eighteenth century to carry out considerable im- 
provements in the road system; the extension of the road network under- 
mined, however, the importance of the older roads and the toll at Jougne 
was abolished in 1779. E. B. Frybe. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twelfth Year of the Reign of King John, 
Michaelmas 1210, edited by Mr. C. F. Slade (London: Pipe Roll Society, 
1951), covering the time of the king’s excommunication and (according 
to the chroniclers) more vigorous exploitation of the church, might be 
expected to show signs of special tension in the relations of church and 
state: their absence is certainly surprising. Individual churchmen had 
trouble with the king, as usual; it is more significant that, despite the 
Interdict, ecclesiastics still used the royal courts, received their tithes 
and alms, exercised their liberties (e.g. 105), did the king’s business (75) 
and so on. With one or two possible exceptions (81, 86), there is no 
evidence of confiscations, and the Roll gives no support to the suggestion 
that this is due to direct accounting to the Chamber; the Chamber received 
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large sums of money, but that issuing from church lands (e.g. Chichester 
and three Priories, 4-6) came (as with the three bishoprics in the Roll of 
11 John) from vacancies not seizures. The only abnormality was the 
growing number of vacancies, for some of which the Roll gives detailed 
accounts; these provide valuable economic information, and also show 
that the large profits of the exchequer therefrom did not involve depriving 
churchmen or their dependents of their customary necessities. Tension 
is far more apparent in the king’s treatment of laymen; his goodwill 
cost many, including three northern lords (136, 139), large amounts; the 
Irish expedition seems only to have been assembled under the threat of 
heavy fines, and at least one ecclesiastical tenant-in-chief had trouble 
with his own knights (75). The unusually widespread judicial activity 
may also reflect something deeper than mere love of money and justice; 
the forest eyre was continued, and there are signs of special measures for 
Essex (194, cf. Amnals of Dunstable, p. 31); there were eyres in several 
shires; an extraordinary and probably ubiquitous visitation was carried 
out by the ‘ Autumnal Justices ’, perhaps in part to review the efficiency 
of other judges. Most significant of all was the frequency with which 
past or present sheriffs sat as justices in their own shires—it suggests that 
the spirit of men like Hubert Walter (who had forbidden the practice in 
1194) was fading, and adds substance to Magna Carta ¢. 24. Important 
too was the large use of local, unprofessional men as justices, which may 
put a new meaning on Magna Carta ¢c. 45. For general administration 
there was no objection to such appointments; the men of Dorset and 
Somerset, perhaps following the example of Cornwall (P.R. 10 John 183) 
offered 1200 m. to have, among other benefits, ‘a sheriff from those 
resident.in those shires, except William Briewerre and his fellows ’ (75). 
William Briewerre held several sheriffdoms, in most of which he accounted 
by deputy, as did more and more sheriffs. Such signs of administrative 
laxity seem more common than before: the Roll itself, though not un- 
wieldy (scribes increasingly save space by reference to other documents 
for details), is more disorderly than the last; less care seems taken over 
the correct arrangement of entries under paragraph headings, and over 
transcriptions from previous Rolls (e.g. 132); the Cumberland account 
is unfinished, Hugh de Neville’s is left over until the next year (60), while 
those for Staffordshire and Shropshire are absent altogether. The admin- 
istration was clearly feeling the strain, but, details apart, it was still very 
efficient, and the king, constantly (even over Christmas) on the move, 
firmly in control; a payment of 1000 m. from Hugh de Neville for allow- 
ing the bishop of Winchester to enclose a park at Taunton without war- 
rant, though pardoned, was a warning to two very powerful men (203). 
Mr. Slade, the editor, has done his work well, and has provided a valu- 
ablé introduction and indexes—though one would like the word ‘ assart ’ 
in the index rerum. T. H. Astron. 






The rich archives of the vicars-choral of York, which Canon Frederick 
Harrison has been exploring for years, form the basis of his Life in a 
Medieval College (London: John Murray, 1952). The three foundation 
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deeds of 1252-68 provided for a community of thirty-six, which in 
time came to be housed in the Bedern, a residential college consisting 
of a hall, kitchen, chapel and separate chambers of cubicles for the vicars. 
Statutes drawn up between 1291-4 ordained an annual sum of 4os. 
to be paid by each canon to his vicar, and the sum was soon supplemented 
by obits, and by a share-out of the surplus of rents from property held 
by the vicars and from other sources, so that a vicar might draw upwards 
of {10a year. The property of the college lay in the appropriated bene- 
fices of Fryston, Huntington, St. Sampson’s, York, Nether Wallop 
(Salisbury diocese), and, for a time, Cottingham, as well as in the numerous 
houses it owned in York and other Yorkshire centres. Three rolls 
(1360-1407) which Canon Harrison specially singles out for comment, 
show the vicars systematically building houses in certain York parishes. 
The head of the community was the succentor, assisted in disciplinary 
matters by the sex viri, and the requirements made upon the vicars were 
rot only vocal, but intellectual: they had to master the history-tables 
recorded on the triptychs still preserved in the Chapter Library, and got 
into trouble if they failed to do so. The fourteenth century shows an 
efficient and well-conducted community, essential to the daily worship 
of the minster; but by the end of the fifteenth century the number of 
vicars had fallen to twenty-five, and at the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuty to twenty or under. The Bedern and the community itself 
survived the religious changes of the Reformation, and ensuing sets of 
injunctions reveal the adaption to the new order: but permission to marry 
overthrew the common life, so that by 1563 there were only ten vicars 
renting cubicles, and by 1574 dining in hall had ceased. Canon Harrison’s 
evidence for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is drawn mainly 
from the Lease Books, after 1800 kept no longer by the succentors, and 
from them it is clear that the corporate life, as distinct from the corporation 
itself (that lasted till 1936) was fast declining. This book, strictly speaking, 
is neither a history of the college, nor a systematic analysis of the records 
(many of which the author was responsible for bringing to light), but 
an anthology of information from the documents, taken class by class 
rather than used comparatively. The author’s eye is keener for pictur- 
esque detail than for constitutional or economic data. Documents are 
translated or given an ‘ almost literal translation ’ (p. 112), but it is some- 
times hard to know when translation ends and précis begins. Comments 
on them are curiously naive (e.g. on the meaning of dominus on p. 115, N. 1). 
Recent work on cathedral corporations, e.g. that of Dr. K. Edwards, 
might have caused the author to wonder whether it was actually 
the non-residence of canons that led to the original institution of vicars- 
choral (pp. 26-7), though on p. 113 he changes his tack and suggests 
that non-residence was the main factor leading to their recognition as 4 
corporate body. It is difficult to gather from him whether the Bedern was 
in continuous occupation by the vicars throughout the later middle ages 
(cf. p. 99. n. 1); how far the succentor was the central accounting agent 
over and beyond the individual officials and what was their relation to 
him financially; or whether the facts given about the yield of the farms 
and the houses leased are sufficient to provide any conclusive information 
about the financial position of the corporation at different dates (con- 
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trast his observation that while individual vicars could make ends meet, 
‘as a body they were as poor as the proverbial church mice’, with the state- 
ment that in 1421 Richard Ulleskelf, succentor, ‘had the huge sum of £460 
at his disposal ’, p. 158). A more serious point is the absence of references. 
Canon Harrison implies—and one need not doubt it—that all his state- 
ments have been verified and that this would have been impossible 
*‘ without reference to the documents all of which are in my care’. What 
assistance then will this book give to a student, say in forty years time, 
anxious to pick out a particular lease or deed from the collection ? 
If a handlist has already been made, would it not have been possible 
in this book to refer to the relevant item? E. F. JAcos. 


The records of the corporation of Kingston upon Hull escaped the 
attention of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, for which Leach so 
admirably calendared the records of the neighbouring town of Beverley. 
True, the local historian, Boyle, published the charters in translation 
in 1897, and they were made known to a wider public by their inclusion 
by Tait in British Borough Charters, vol. ii. It is none the less true to say 
that only a handful of scholars have any conception of the wealth of 
manuscripts in the archives of the corporation, for Hull is one of those 
towns whose charters are far out weighed in importance by the memoranda 
books and other records. The volume of Cizy and County of Kingston upon 
Hull. Calendar of ancient deeds, letters and miscellaneous documents, edited 
by Mr. L. M. Stanewell (Hull Corporation, 1951), goes some way towards 
filling the gap. It is a careful and accurate list of the deeds, letters and 
miscellanea from 1300 to 1800. But it should be made quite clear that 
it is a list and not a calendar: it shows clearly what is in the archives, but 
the student who wishes to use the material will still have to go to Hull 
to consult the originals. It is a pity, too, that the author, who died 
almost on the day of publication, could never be induced to write an 
Introduction which would have put the documents into focus with the 
history of Hull. No man could have done it better, but Mr. Stanewell 
was a man of singular modesty, and always refused to do what he con- 
sidered should have been done by a trained scholar. The editing is 
meticulously accurate and there is a useful index. Needless to say the 
documents listed are mostly of interest only to the local historian, but 
there are some which have a wider appeal. In particular, the reports 
from the local members of parliament, including many from Andrew 
Marvell, might well be of value to the historian of the seventeenth 
century, and there are a number of letters of the Civil War period which 
are of more than local interest. The publication has been made possible 
by a grant from the Corporation, and it is greatly to be hoped that this 
wise and generous policy will continue to enable the magnificent sets 
of Bench Books, Chamberlains’ Rolls and Court Books to be published. 


F. W. Brooks. 
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The third part of The Great Red Book of Bristol (Bristol Record Society, 
vol. xvi, 1951) of which the first part appeared in 1933 and the second in 
1938,) contains the second part of Dr. E. W. W. Veale’s introduction 
which deals with the history of the civil courts in Bristol in the middle 
ages. Neither of the Red Books gives much information about them; 
and the editor has been forced to rely to a considerable extent on the 
returns to Writs of Certiorari among the Miscellanea of the Chancery, 
and on the ‘ Early Chancery Proceedings ’, also preserved at the Public 
Record Office. Dr. Veale distinguishes (1) the Hundred Court, the 
original court of the borough; (2) a Market Court in connexion with 
Bristol Castle, which either developed into or was superseded by (3) the 
Tolzey Court. A new court (4) of the mayor and sheriff was established 
in 1373, when Bristol became a county borough, and was changed to the 
court of the mayor and aldermen. These two courts superseded the 
two first mentioned except for real property cases, the Tolzey Court 
dealing with trespass and deceit, and the mayoral court with all other 
actions; although the latter was given jurisdiction in actions of trespass 
(including actions on the case) in Edward IV’s reign. There was also a 
Staple Court and three Pie Powder Courts. The text is of much the same 
nature as that of the parts already published and contains documents 
as early as 1400 and as late as 1529. There are wills, duly proclaimed in 
the Hundred Court, deeds enrolled for security, many of them relating 
to chantries or to charitable institutions, ordinances of the Mayor and 
Aldermen, relating to the town finances, to a lease of part of the town 
wall with a gate, or to the constitution of the several guilds, to the ad- 
mission of portmen and portwomen, and other affairs. A petition of the 
merchants adventurers, entered as of 1470 (p. 120) asserts that before the 
loss of Gascony, Bayonne was a staple for the Toulouse woad used in 
dying and a market for Bristol cloth. Since that loss, ‘ strangers ’ 
(probably as at Southampton, Genoese or Florentine vessels) had brought 
the woad from Bordeaux, and had succeeded in passing off their goods 
as imports by Bristol merchants. The subject-index, however, is still 
inadequate, as this transaction does not appear under ‘ Merchants’ or 
‘“Woad’. A reference to a ‘fifteenth’ is indexed under ‘ Quynsine.’ 
The transcription is possibly too careful, noting the beginning of each 
line, and printing # for #, or ¢ or ¢ without regard tothe sense. But there 
are so many lights on life in a fifteenth century town, that minor faults 
will be forgiven even by a captious reader. C. JOHNSON. 


The work of Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406), the North African Arab 
historian, has been rescued from oblivion by succeeding generations of 
Orientalists. His ‘ Universal History ’ was published in Egypt in 1866-7, 
and has long been valued by historians; and the ‘ Prolegomena’ to that 
work, in which he expounds his ideas about history and society, has 
gradually become known to a wider circle, particularly since Toynbee 
described it as ‘ the greatest work of its kind that has ever been created, 
by any mind in any time or place’. Yet this work was written only in an 

1 Ante, i. 371, liv. 170. 
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interval of retirement in a long and crowded career. Ibn Khaldun 
served more than one of the North African rulers of his time, became 
a judge in Mamluke Cairo and negotiated with the Mongol conqueror 
Tamerlane before the walls of Damascus in 1401. The events of his 
first sixty years, down to 1395, are recorded in a number of chapters 
appended to his ‘ History ’ and printed more than once. In recent years, 
however, three manuscripts have come to light, two in Constantinople 
and one in Cairo, in which his autobiography is carried down to a few 
months before his death. Professor Walter J. Fischel of the University 
of California is now engaged on a complete translation of this work, with 
an exhaustive commentary; and as a foretaste of this he has given us 
in Ibn Khaldun and Tamerlane, their Historic Meeting in Damascus, A.D. 1401 
(University of California Press, 1952) a translation of the last three chapters. 
Although not of great scope, what Ibn Khaldun has to say will be of 
value to those who are interested either in the Mongol ruler or in the 
historian himself. There are a number of anecdotes which bear out 
Ibn Khaldun’s conclusion that Tamerlane ‘ is highly intelligent and very 
perspicacious, addicted to debate and argumentation about what he 
knows and also about what he does not know’. Professor Fischel’s 
scholarship is meticulous. The translation is precise and readable, the 
introductory account of the manuscripts will tell the most exacting 
reader all he can want to know, and the commentary and bibliography 
are exhaustive. Indeed, they are perhaps too exhaustive, and some readers 
may be wearied by Professor Fischel’s determination to leave nothing 


unsaid. A. H. Hourant. 


The evaluation of the medieval element in early Italian humanism 
is a subject on which some considerable research is being done at present. 
How far were Petrarch and his immediate successors still dominated by 
medieval tradition, and how far were fifteenth-century humanists still 
conforming with the older values, in fact how much were, for instance, 
Poggio, Valla, or even Ficino, still medieval in their outlook, is one of the 
more immediate tasks awaiting the historians of humanism. It is ac- 
cordingly fortunate that a work of considerable significance, inasmuch as 
it shows quite clearly how far was a leading early humanist still tied to the 
old traditions, appears now in print for the first time thanks to the labours 
of a distinguished American scholar. The Colwcii Salutati De Laboribus 
Herculis, now edited by Professor B. L. Ullman (Ziirich: Thesaurus 
Mundi, 1951) is doubtless the most important of Salutati’s writings 
also because, more than any other work by this famous humanist, it 
gives a clear picture of what both the author and the scholars grouped 
around him stood for. Already during the early fourteenth century 
the debate between the supporters and the detractors of poetry had been 
brought to an issue by Albertino Mussato, and later occupied much of the 
thought of Boccaccio, who dedicated the last books of the Genologia 
Deorum to this subject. It was an issue that found its culmination during 
the early years of the fifteenth century, when both Salutati and Francesco 
da Fiano issued spirited defences of poetry against its detractors. 
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Incidentally Francesco da Fiano’s important Contra ridiculos oblocutores et 
fellitos detractores poetarum in MS. Ottob. lat. 1438 of the Vatican Library 
has not been published yet, but it will be soon by the Rev. I. Tat in vol. ii 
of the Archivio italiano per Ja storia della pieta. Inthe De Laboribus Herculis 
Salutati continues in a way Boccaccio’s onslaught against poetry’s foes. 
But whereas Boccaccio placed his defence of poetry at the end of the 
Genologia, it is the first book of his treatise that Salutati dedicates to 
this subject. The remaining books deal instead with a long allegorical 
interpretation of the labours of Hercules, as described by classical writers. 
Salutati’s obvious taste for allegory shows, only too obviously, how 
even a humanist of his distinction was still conforming with the most 
typically medieval mode of interpreting ancient myths. There is no 
doubt that Salutati was very much dominated by the ways of thought in 
which he had been brought up. On the other hand, his wide knowledge 
of authors and his attitude to poetry were certainly not medieval, and it is 
above all in these fields that he reveals his humanism here. This is a 
text which no serious student of Italian humanism can afford to dis- 
regard, and it is indeed fortunate that Professor Ullman should have 
been its editor. Besides making full use of the two extant manuscripts, 
which, it is interesting to note, include one in the Vatican Library and 
formerly belonging to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, and establishing 
a very reliable text, the editor has also identified the very numerous 
quot: tions, thus revealing the impressive range of Salutati’s reading. 
Students of Italian humanism are now more than ever indebted to Pro- 
fessor Ullman. And this work makes one hope even more that his 
study of Salutati’s library on which he is now engaged may appear in a 
not too distant future. R. WEIss. 


The glass of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, although late in 
date, presents a superb whole, and there can be few churches in Europe to 
match it for unity of conception, development of subject and mastery 
of execution. The windows were removed during the war, and were 
photographed before being replaced; it appears that in due course a full 
reproduction of the whole series, some 2000 panels, will be published. 
Meanwhile the Dean, Mr. K. P. Harrison, has produced a most interesting 
account of the glass in his The Windows of King’s College Chapel (Cambridge 
University Press, 1952). His work is sub-titled ‘ Notes on their History 
and Design ’, but in effect this is too modest a description; for in addition 
to providing a list of the subjects depicted and a most scholarly account of 
the possible artists, both of the designs and of the actual glazing, the 
author gives us a wealth of information about the period. It is tempting 
to criticize the book for opening up so many topics which are not fully 
explored: the inquisitive reader will find here a list of early Renaissance 
woodwork, a brief disquisition on the glass at Fairford and a stimulating 
chapter on the glass-painters and the diffusion of Renaissance ornament 
in England. These lists are not absolutely complete—there is more 
Renaissance glass in Oxford than that in Balliol—but they illustrate the 
width of learning which has gone to make this little book. More 
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closely germane to Mr. Harrison’s subject is the interesting account which 
he gives of the glaziers working in the royal service, or that of Wolsey and 
other magnates, in the first three decades of the sixteenth century. He 
mentions James Nicholson, who occurs in the Cardinal College accounts, 
and then rightly discounts any connexion (as asserted by the inaccurate 
Warton) with Trinity; but there must have been another Nicholson 
working in Oxford after the date (before 1544) which Mr. Harrison assigns 
to James’s death. For in Christ Church accounts in the Bodleian which 
appear to belong to September 1545 there are payments to ‘ Nicholson the 
glazier’. It must be a matter for dispute whether even a few illustrations 
would not have been better than none at all; but, if there were to be none, 
it is a pity (from the point of view of those who do not know the chapel) 
that the diagram on p. viii is not more in proportion with the original. 
For this is a book which should interest more than mere lovers of glass 
or Cambridge men. MICHAEL MACLAGAN. 


Many narratives of visits to the Holy Land at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century have survived and there is nothing especially unusual 
to be found in Hans Stockars Jerusalemfabrt 1319 und Chronik 1520-1529 
(Quellen zur Schweizer Geschichte. Neue FolgeI. Abteilung: Chroni- 
ken. Bd. iv, edited by Karl Schib. Basel: Verlag Birkhauser, 1949). 
Stockar wrote his naive impressions in his native Schaffhausen dialect 
(for the interpretation of which many will be grateful to the editor’s 
glossary); credulous, devout, impressionable, he perhaps exaggerated 
the risks of the sea voyage and the marvels of the shrines he visited. 
The Chronicle, a kind of diary covering the years 1520 to 1529, records 
Stockar’s journeys in northern Switzerland and his business dealings, 
\ chiefly in wine, horses, and salt. He is careful to record the weather 
and the prices of commodities—the latter, and the various currencies 
used, would repay careful study. Swiss mercenary service is frequently 
alluded to without comment and the steady progress of Lutheranism 
is impatiently noted by this good catholic who disapproved of the icono- 
clasm that he records with regret. For the history of the Reformation 
in Switzerland, including the suppression of Anabaptism, the narrative 
is of value and if his information is sometimes inaccurate, the nature of 
the rumours and reports that he faithfully sets down is of interest for 
the formation of public opinion. Similarly the references to the easy 
suppression of the Peasants’ Revolt in 1525 are illuminating. The editor 
has done his work well, with adequate references and little superfluous 
observation: there are good genealogies, but maps would make both the 
pilgrimage and the diary more easily intelligible. G. R. Porrer. 


The English Heralds today possess an accumulation of record 
material which cannot be matched in any other realm. In The Records 
and Collections of the College of Arms (Burke’s Peerage Ltd., 1952) some 
account of how this has come about is given by Mr. A. R. Wagner, 
Richmond Herald. In effect he has, in so doing, traced the history of 
the College of Arms itself, and shown how the functions and duties 
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of its occupants have varied with the centuries. The documents and 
books are now divided into two broad classes. The Records which are 
the official productions of the Heralds in the course of their duties, the 
Collections which are the private papers of heralds or other material which 
has come into the keeping of the College. The heyday of heraldic 
activity in this country was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and about a third of the book is devoted to an appendix on the Visitations 
which were the major outward expression of this activity. A full list 
of Visitations, which Mr. Wagner modestly terms provisional, concludes 
the book. Both sections of the book are compiled with great scholarship 
and erudition. As Richmond Herald is at pains to make clear, these 
records are the working tools of a body of skilled and competent re- 
searchers, and they can only be used with experience and expertise ; 
to consult them is the prerogative of the officers of arms. None the less, 
it must be of value to scholars and historians to realize more fully than 
they have been able to do before what sort of manuscripts are in the 
library at Derby House, and by what sort of channels they have arrived 
there. Furthermore, many who are not necessarily interested in genea- 
logy, will derive interest from Mr. Wagner’s account of the College of 
Arms and its vicissitudes since its first and unlucky establishment by 
Richard III, perhaps the worthiest of that monarch’s acts. Lovers 
of heraldry may regret that the powers granted in earlier days ‘ to reform 
all false armory and arms . . . and them to deface and take away.. .’” 
are no longer exercised in this country as they are still in Scotland. 
MICHAEL MACLAGAN. 


In his education, his capabilities and the kinds of public work he 
undertook, Philip Marnix, lord of St. Aldegonde, was a good specimen 
of the official nobility of the sixteenth century. If he had spent his life 
as his father and his two grandfathers did, in the service of well-established 
princes, his claim on the attention of historians might well have been 
modest; but he learned from Calvin at Geneva, engaged in theological 
controversy and became the most prominent of the very few men of his 
rank and upbringing in the entourage of William the Silent. Early in his 
career, by a mere piece of bad luck, he became a prisoner in enemy hands; 
at his zenith he was a burgomaster of Antwerp when it surrendered, and 
on both occasions he entered into political discussions with his captors 
which seemed to the more determined elements on his own side to be 
ambiguous or worse. From his own time onwards, therefore, opinions 
have differed sharply about his character, his consistency, his theological 
learning and his importance generally. In the nineteenth century 
fresh disagreements broke out when the Belgian Liberals, urged on by the 
exiled French professor Edgar Quinet, republished his works and ac- 
claimed him as a great writer and a hero of toleration. Marnix is thus 
an excellent subject for a study of the type made familiar by Professor 
Geyl’s Napoleon, a study of his historical reputation. This is provided 
in the brief and entertaining but learned and conscientious work ot 
Professor F. van Kalken and Professor T. Jonckheere, Marnix de Sainte 
Aldegonde 1540-1598 (Brussels: Office de Publicité, S.A., 1952): 
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Dr. Jonckheere contributes a chapter on Marnix’s posthumous treatise 
on the education of princes and noble youths, claiming for it a 
high place in pedagogic literature but not attempting to estimate 
precisely its debt to Montaigne and other writers. Dr. van Kalken 
surveys all the other departments of Marnix’s life and thought, not 
disguising his own inclination to the liberal side, but treating all the 
interpretations except the most patently foolish with a respect which, we 
are disposed to suggest, need not have been so generously extended. 
Dr. Van Kalken holds that the disputed questions cannot be settled until 
we have better texts of Marnix’s works and fuller investigations of his 
activities. It may be, on the other hand, that some of them can be 
settled now, for instance, the question whether Marnix was one of the 
greatest writers of Dutch prose in his time, and some can never be settled, 
for instance, the question whether he lost his nerve at Antwerp. The 
present reviewer supposes that no results of research will enable him to 
overcome the distaste he feels for Marnix’s ignoble asperity in the 
Bijenkorf. All future research about Marnix will start from Dr. van 
Kalken’s essay and especially from his admirable bibliographical chapter, 
and all students of the Netherlands revolt should be grateful to him for 
providing them with a valuable key to the criticism of many of their 
secondary authorities. G. N. Crark. 


Count P. Guicciardini’s beautifully printed Le traduzioni francesi della 
Storia guicciardiniana (Firenze Leo S. Olschki, 1950) is the author’s 
third contribution to the bibliography of his famous ancestor. What 
he gives us here is a careful and scholarly description of the various 
editions of the three French versions of the Storia d'Italia. ‘The 
earliest of these translations was made by Hier6me de Chomedey 
and first appeared in 1568 (that is to say seven years after the ‘ editio 
princeps’ of the original), this being followed by four more editions, 
the last of which was issued in 1612. An interesting feature in Chomedey’s 
version is the inclusion in it of some passages which do not appear in 
the first edition of the Italian text owing to the censor’s intervention. 
What Count Guicciardini’s gives us is not merely a bibliographical 
description. His work is in fact an account of the ‘ fortuna’ of the 
Storia in France, which makes it accordingly not without interest for the 
student of Italian influence in France during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. It is pleasant to learn that the author is now engaged on a 
similar work about the English translations of the Storia, which it is hoped 
will appear before long. R. WEIss. 


The Thieveley Lead Mines 1629-1635, which Mr. R. Sharpe France edits 
from the Kenyon MSS. for the Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society 
(Preston: R. Seed, for the Society, 1951) is of more than local interest. 
Such full accounts of early mining ventures, whether of coal or lead, are 
tare. In this instance, after a short initial period of prospecting by 
Private individuals, the work was undertaken directly by the Duchy 
Office, under the direction of three trusted local commissioners, a general 
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surveyor, and aclerk of works. The reason for this is not at first apparent 
until we learn that ‘all or most of those great workes [in Derbyshire] 
belong to the Duchie’. And since ‘ noe cuntry yeildes so able and 
experienced men in Lead myneralls as Derbishire, most of them beinge 
minerally disciplined, even from their cradles ’, the following of Derby- 
shire practice, the famous ‘Lot and Cope’ system, was universally 
recommended by practical men. What that system was, how it worked, 
and how the king and miner stood to lose or gain by it, are perhaps the 
most important things in the present volume (pp. 6, 81-3). Howbeit, 
His Majesty ‘ will by no meanes endure the governing of the Mines in the 
way you are now in, nor the introducing of Lott and Cope and the 
Customes of Derbyshire into this which is entyrely his own . . . but he 
will be absolutely master of all the Lead Oare and have it husbanded and 
governed to his best profitt and advantage’ (p. 75). To what extent 
the refusal to introduce the full Derbyshire system contributed to the 
eventual failure and abandonment of the project in 1634 is difficult to 
determine ’—‘ failure of mine’ would seem to have been the main 
cause—certainly there was no lack of effort or expenditure. In the event 
there are some scathing criticisms of miners—‘they are worse than 
divells’, Roger Kenyon reported—and many pointed references to the 
precariousness and uncertainty of early mining (including coal) ‘here 
today and gone tomorrow’... ‘they can conclude certainely of 
nothinge further than they see the points of theire pickes ’ (p. 93). Other 
interesting features are the employment of women, the miners’ wives, 
as ‘ washers ’ of ore—found also in Northumberland later in the century, 
and of boys as ‘ drawers’, evidence of night shifts and the perennial 
problem of draining. Moreover, since ‘the ore is a wonderfull ranke 
and proude kind’ it could not be satisfactorily smelted by hand or foot 
bellows: only a water-mill would serve—thus early was water-power 
geared to Lancashire industry. All students of early mining ventures 
will be grateful for this volume. One could have wished that an other- 
wise excellent index had included such technical terms as ‘ hadinge’ and 
‘ shrode’ (p. 199) since a glossary of such is now in an advanced state 
of preparation: the note on ‘ stoprice’ (p. 57) is somewhat misleading. 
EpwarpD HuGHEs. 


The late J. E. Mowlem had long been interested in the publication of 
the Hearth Tax Rolls of his native county and made provision in his will 
to ensure that the project should be realized. The Dorset Archaeological 
Society was fortunate also in that Mr. C. A. F. Meekings, the editor of the 
Surrey Hearth Tax Rolls,! undertook to write an introduction and add 
some valuable appendices. The result, Dorset Hearth Tax Assessments 
1662-1664 (Dorchester : the Society, 1951) is something more than a 
thoroughly competent editing of Rawlinson MSS. B. 292—296—there is a 
scholarly treatment of the chimney tax in general, including a discussion 
of the question of what reliance can be placed on the assessments for 
the purpose of computing population (pp. xxxii-xxxvi). Mr. Meekings’ 
recent discovery of a Collector’s Book for Worcester City, 1679-80, 


1 Ante, lvii, 281. 
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giving ‘an exhaustive list of heads of households’ shows how great 
the discrepancy might be between the potential and the actual number 
of taxpayers in this instance, and furthermore, there is the added 
difficulty that once recourse was had to farming this branch of the 
revenue (1666) ‘ official’ records, both central and local, cease, and 
administration ‘ enters the tunnel of obscurity’. (Still, for comparative 
purposes, it is doubtless salutary to be reminded that in 1664 
Gateshead had a population nearly three times the size of Liverpool 
and a quarter more than Manchester (p. 108)). Mr. Meekings reproduces 
the printed manual of instructions to officials, 1662, and pays tribute to the 
imagination and resource of Charles II’s exchequer—usually only a few 
days elapsed between the swearing of Receivers’ Accounts and their formal 
passing (App. i). I would suggest, however, that the failure of the sheriffs 
and ‘ receivers’ as tax collectors is symptomatic of something more 
chronic in amateur administration than economic depression (p. xxi). 
EpwarpD HuGHEs. 


Nicholas Blundell of Great Crosby, Lancashire, was a recusant squire 
of £400 p.a. who lived from 1669 to 1737. On succeeding to his estates 
in 1702 he began to keep an exact and detailed record both of the events 
of his life and of his accounts. His diary is factual, unreflective, but 
accurate and precise. In consequence it is a mine of information for the 
social and economic historian. In Bé/wndell’s Diary and Letter Book, 
1702-1728 (University of Liverpool Press, 1952) Miss Margaret Blundell 
has used this material, together with occasional latters of Blundell’s, 
to create a picture of the everyday life of his household. The result is an 
easily readable, attractive excursion into social history but the value for 
the historian has been lessened by Miss Blundell’s method. Picturesque 
detail is given pride of place and the less tractable facts of prices and 
estate management pushed into the background. This is a pity, for 
there are scattered indications that Blundell was aware of agricultural 
developments and eager to experiment. Now the value of his records 
has been demonstrated it is to be hoped that a full transcription will one 
day be published. J. H. Proms. 


After the Revolution of 1688 persecution died down and it became 
much easier to be a Quaker. The third volume of Mr. H. W. Brace’s 
The Third Minute Book of the Gainsborough Monthly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends (Lincoln Record Series, vol. xliv, 1951) shows that at the period 
now reached (1708-19) the principal ‘ sufferings ’ are for those who refused 
to pay tithes. In 1715 an order was issued that a report of each of such 
cases should be made to the monthly meeting. This particular monthly 
meeting was attended, not only by representatives from Gainsborough, 
but also from Brigg, the Isle, Wintringham and Adlingfleet, though there 
seems to have been some slackness in the attendance as time went on. 
Discipline, however, was still maintained in this and other respects, 
and we have in this volume confessions of members who admitted 
publicly the heinous sin of having married a person of another persuasion 
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and, still worse, of having been married in church by a priest. Such 
public confessions can at times hardly have conduced to the happiness of 
the married pair. Other and worse faults were dealt with. The con- 
sciousness of unity between the various Quaker meetings is illustrated 
by the frequent requests, from both male and female members, for 
permission to visit the Friends in other places, places as far away as Ireland 
or Holland. In every case, when permission was given, the applicant 
was directed to produce a report upon his or her return. There are some 
useful appendices to this volume, in particular a summary of early 
Quaker history in Lincolnshire before the period at which this Minute 
Book begins, and a carefully compiled list of persons mentioned with 
a note of what is known about each. A careful reading of Mr. Brace’s 
three volumes would give a much more vivid account of early Quaker 
life than any general description. C. E. Wuirinc. 


Among recent works which have dealt with aspects of the important 
role of missionary expansion in imperial and ecclesiastical affairs (and to 
commemorate two-and-a-half centuries of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel there have been several), none reaches the high level achieved 
by the Swedish Church historian, Dr. Hans Cnattingius, in his study of 
Anglican missionary policy, Bishops and Societies, 1698-1850 (London : 
S.P.C.K., for Church Historical Society, 1952), a readable, illuminating, 
and disciplined analysis of the various—and varying—attitudes to the 
episcopate of the two older Societies, the S.P.G. and the S.P.C.K., 
and of the newer, evangelically-wayward Society, the C.M.S. He is 
apologetic about the paucity of his new information, but it is in inter- 
pretation and analysis that the worth of his essays lies. He brings a wise 
knowledge to his consideration of Anglican conflicts and he sees the 
sectarian rivalries, with a just and sympathetic impartiality, as no unique 
phenomenon, but as a normal friction between organized official leader- 
ship and enthusiastic private initiative. Dr. Cnattingius has done what 
few English church historians could do, not because his is a more practised 
eye than theirs, but because he has come to observe these skirmishings 
from outside. So it is with good humour as well as a wealth of com- 
parative information that he dissects the relationships between the 
missionaries and their own headquarters, between their headquarters 
and the bishops at home and in the colonies, between the colonial bishops 
and the missionaries in the field, and even between missionaries of rival 
societies within the jurisdiction of the same colonial bishop. He treats 
with understanding the readiness of the Church Missionary Society to 
accept the episcopacy as a necessary institution of the Church whilst 
being thoroughly persuaded (as they were) that missionary work must 
be carried on only by ‘true believers’, not necessarily by ordained clergy- 
men subject to a bishop. He discusses the relations between the same 
Society and the bishops of Jamaica and Barbados. He narrates the story 
of the Anglicization and reordination of the old C.M.S. Lutheran 
missionaries in South India. He describes—somewhat superficially—the 
problems faced by Bishop Selwyn in creating a church in New Zealand 
on the foundations of a missionary theocracy. But perhaps his most 
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striking contributions to our knowledge and understanding of missionary 
problems in the early nineteenth century are his account of the ‘ C/apton 
Sect "—Joshua Watson, Christopher Wordsworth, Thomas Middleton— 
and of Bishop Middleton’s attempt to create an indigenous Christianity 
in North-West India by seeking to use such Hindu holy books as bore 
resemblances to the teachings of the Gospel. The volume is very read- 
able and well-referenced. It has a good bibliography and is well trans- 
lated, and is in every way worthy of the best traditions of the Church 
Historical Society. A. F. MADDEN. 





Professor Richmond P. Bond’s Queen Anne’s American Kings (Clarendon 
Press, 1952) is an entertaining little book. Professor Bond says in his 
Preface that it is ‘a diversion undertaken for personal amusement’, and the 
obvious enjoyment with which it has been written (even if occasionally 
expressed in a style too mannered and arch) has induced an equal enjoy- 
ment in at least one reader. The book gives a detailed account, based on 
assiduous research into contemporary journals and pamphlet literature, 
of the visit to London in 1710 of four Iroquois chiefs; a visit organized 
by leading men in the American colonies with the double object of 
impressing the Indians with the grandeur and wealth of England and 
thus keeping them as allies against France, and of creating public 
interest in colonial affairs and persuading the government to adopt a 
more energetic line against the French in Canada and Nova Scotia. 
Though Red Indians had visited London before, this was the first official 
mission of Indian chiefs, and the ‘Kings’ as they were called, seem 
to have caused considerable interest and much comment in the press. 
During their stay in London (from 10 April to 3 May) they were received 
by Queen Anne and by the archbishop of Canterbury; they visited the 
Tower, St. Paul’s, the Guildhall, Greenwich Hospital and other places of 
interest; they sat for their portraits; they attended a special performance 
of ‘ Macbeth’ in the Haymarket Theatre, when nothing would satisfy 
the audience but the appearance upon the stage of the Kings themselves 
so that all might see them; they perhaps attended some of the other 
entertainments specially advertised ‘for the entertainment of the Four 
Indian Kings ’, including ‘ Hamlet’ at Drury Lane, a ‘ Consort of vocal 
and Instrumental Musick’ and a puppet show. They then visited 
Windsor and Hampton Court before sailing home from Plymouth on 
19 May. There is an interesting chapter on the place of the Kings in the 
literature of the period, ranging from the well-known essays in the Tas/er 
and the Spectator to obscure tracts, ballads and broadsheets, and references 
in the periodicals of the later eighteenth century. The chapter entitled, 
surely too ponderously, ‘ State and Church’, besides describing the cir- 
cumstances leading up to the visit, contains accounts of the various 
abortive attempts by the colonists to bring about an attack by the English 
on the French in Canada, much of which has only a very tenuous connex- 
ion with the Chiefs’ visit to England. The book could stand on its own 
merits as an account of the Kings’ visit without this rather laboured 
attempt to show that the visit had political importance. It can be warmly 
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recommended as a ‘ divertisement ’ both to experts on the period and to 
a wide circle of readers. The illustrations, mostly portraits of the Kings, 
are delightful. Mary RANSOME. 


Volume xxvi of the Journal of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts 
(Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society, 1951) covers the single 
session of 1749-50. It was an uneventful session, mostly concerned 
with clearing up the financial consequences of the war: ‘ Veterans’, 
their relations and even their remote descendants were already showing 
their power to pester an American legislature into small concessions. 
Apart from this, the House spent most of this session in regulating 
local government and intervening in judicial processes; and, in any case, 
the Journals by themselves are not a very illuminating guide to current 
political controversy. Two incidents are of interest, as pointing towards 
the stormier constitutional polemics of the future: on 19 January 1749-50 
the General Court instructed the colony’s Agent to ‘ make Application 
that the several Governments on this Continent be obliged to bear a 
just proportion of Men and Money in Case of another War’; and on 
13 April ‘Isaac Royal, Esq; Representative of Charlestown, presented a 
compleat set of the History and Proceedings of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons from the Reign of King Charles the Second’. No doubt, 
gifts such as these encouraged the colonial Assemblies to claim the rights 
and to domicile the precedents of the Mother of Parliaments. 

RICHARD ParEs. 


In his History of Tipu Sultan (Calcutta: The Bibliophile Ltd., 1951) 
Mr. Mohibbul Hasan Khan has provided us with the first detailed and fully 
documented account of the career and policy of the last Muslim ruler 
of Mysore (1750-99). Hitherto we have had to rely on Wilk’s Historical 
Sketches of the South of India (3 vols., 1810-17) and Bowring’s Haidar Ali and 
Tipu Sultan (1899). Wilk’s fascinating study was written too near to 
the events he described to be regarded as authoritative, while Bowring 
appears to be heavily indebted to these pioneer volumes. It is difficult to 
take up any history of India which does not exhibit, in some form or 
another, either unconscious or deliberate bias. ‘Thus one has to discount 
the British official bias in the writings of retired administrators. For 
the same reason, because of the fundamental cleavage between Islam 
and Hinduism, the student has to be constantly on his guard against 
the Hindu or Muslim point of view. In the reviewer’s opinion, Mr. 
Khan, like Z. Faruki in his Awrangyeb, tends at times to overstate 
his case. ‘Thus we are presented with a very different picture from 
the traditional and generally accepted view of Tipu’s policy and 
character. Mr. Khan is at great pains to prove that Tipu was not 
an implacable foe of the English Company, that he desired to live 
in peace with his neighbours byt was forced into war because of 
English hostility (p. 377). He refuses to believe that a balance of 
power was impossible in eighteenth century India and closes his eyes 
to the fact that both Wellesley and Tipu were striving for paramountcy 
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in southern India. There is a considerable body of evidence to prove 
that Tipu was not amicably disposed towards the English intruders. 
After his defeat by Cornwallis he spent his time re-organizing his forces 
and in nursing a spirit of revenge until the political situation altered, as 
he thought, in his favour, after the outbreak of war between England 
and France and after the Nizam’s forces had been overwhelmed by the 
Marathas at Kharda in 1795. Secret agents were sent by Tipu to Poona, 
Hyderabad, Delhi, the Rajputs, Nepal, Kabul, and Mauritius. He also 
incited the Malabar chiefs to rise against the English. His corre- 
spondence with these chiefs was intercepted and can be read in the 
Wellesley papers in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 13,696). Had Mr. 
Khan been able to consult these papers he might have considerably 
modified his views. He also refuses to believe in the Tranquebar 
conspiracy (pp. 306-7) and, after contending that Dubuc merely went 
to Tranquebar to see his wife and children, concludes: ‘ Thus there is no 
reliable evidence to show that Tipu was engaged in hostile activities 
against the English’ (p. 307). Unfortunately for the truth of this con- 
tention the Wellesley papers in the British Museum and certain Foreign 
Office papers in the Public Record Office show pretty conclusively 
that a dangerous anti-British conspiracy had been unmasked. The 
intercepted letters of the French agents Pignolet and Dubuc will be found 
in Add. MSS. 13,683. Mr. Khan further contends that the Mauritius 
embassy never took place and that Malartic’s proclamation was fabricated. 
“If the above account were carefully examined, it would be found to be 
mostly fabrication’ (p. 293). But the proclamation of Malartic was 
authenticated by Lord Macartney, Sir Hugh Christian, and Sir John 
Anstruther in their letters from the Cape. In addition Wellesley ex- 
amined on oath one Campbell who was present at Mauritius when the 
proclamation was issued. He also had before him the depositions of 
Makepeace, master of the Greenwich, and Alexander, captain of the Laurel. 
This evidence, which Mr. Khan has not examined, will be found in Add. 
MSS. 37,279. The author is, however, to be congratulated on his industry. 
All available contemporary Persian manuscripts have been utilized 
together with the unpublished English records in the National Archives of 
India. This is clear both from the excellent bibliography and from the 
footnotes where his indebtedness has been specifically acknowledged. 

C. C. Davis. 


SHORT NOTICES 





Mr. John A. Schutz has been at pains to trace many scattered papers 
for his biography, Thomas Pownall, British Defender of American Liberty 
(Glendale, California : The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1951), which is a 
sober and unaffected chronicle of a life spent as much in the study as in the 
handling of American questions and one, it may be thought, which 
requires a wider range of historical investigation than the author has 
allowed himself. Mr. Schutz supplies a fairly adequate conspectus of 
the variety of Pownall’s interests—as traveller, map-maker, colonial 
projector, politician, and antiquary—though he surprisingly gives only 
half a dozen lines to the Governor’s two years as an army commissary in 
Germany and refers not at all to the curious charges brought against him 
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by the ‘ North Briton’ (and quoted by the D.N.B.) of ‘ passing inferior 
oats and falsifying the military accounts’. This more scholarly volume 
largely supersedes the earlier ‘life’ by Charles Pownall, published in 1908, 
but only superficially answers the publishers’ claim for it as ‘a quite 
complete account ’ of Pownall’s career. For that, surely, a much more 
intensive study of Pownall’s political connexions and behaviour was 
required. Like other American historians, this author is, understandably 
perhaps, at sea in the world of George III and the ‘ hauty politicians ’ 
through which Pownall moved for thirteen years as M.P.; but it is dis- 
appointing to find so little here about his associations with Savile, Conway, 
Barré, Beckford, Trecothick, and others, not to mention brother John at 
the Board of Trade, whose papers do not appear to have been very system- 
atically used by Mr. Schutz—perhaps, as the general trend of his narra- 
tive suggests, because he has not asked himself enough of the interesting 
questions. He is much kinder to Pownall’s governorship of Massachusetts 
Bay, for instance, than was Dr. Pargellis in his study of Loudoun; 
but he has virtually nothing to say, in detail, of the Governor’s handling 
of factions in the General Court, nor are these considered worth analysis. 
(When will someone ‘ namierize’ the colonial assemblies ?) The 
Governor’s administrative achievement is sketched, but Mr. Schutz 
evidently fears to bore his readers by any extended treatment of ‘ the 
manifold problems of mobilization’ (p. 169), while his references to 
Pownall’s economic speculations and his relations with the Hancocks 
are even more cursory, though it seems clear that Pownall’s interest in 
frontier planting lay at the root of his American friendships and of that 
understanding of the immense expansive force of the American economy 
which chiefly distinguished his thought on New World problems. Mr. 
Schutz provides a useful outline of the development of Pownall’s views 
on colonial administration. He might have given it greater depth, how- 
ever, if he had tried to relate them to the imperial thinking of Pownall’s 
contemporaries, especially Shelburne, with whose outlook Pownall 
had something in common but who is here mentioned only in passing. 
Possibly Mr. Schutz might have got his hero into better focus also if he 
had heeded Thomas Hutchinson’s description of him, hostile as it was, as 
“a man of parts, but runs away with strange notions upon some subjects ’. 
J. S. BRoMLEY. 


A new phrase sometimes gives fresh currency to an old fallacy. 
It had generally been believed, since the work of Brunot and Mornet, 
that the philosophes of the second half of the eighteenth century, whatever 
their influence on the bourgeois intelligentsia which provided the leaders 
of the French Revolution, had little to do with either the peasant revolts or 
the Parisian émeutes which enabled those leaders to carry out their designs. 
But now there is a movement to reinstate Rousseauism as a popular 
creed in ’89, and to interpret the whole work of the Constituent Assembly 
as inspired by fear of the practical effects of this ‘current mystique’ 
when enforced by the ‘Paris mob’. Mr. Eric Thompson’s doctoral 
thesis, Popular Sovereignty and the French Constituent Assembly 1789-1791 
(Manchester University Press, 1952) has the virtues and the defects of 
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such compositions. It is a virtue to have a clear object in view, even 
if it rests on an assumption for which there is insufficient evidence. 
It is a virtue to have worked carefully through the debates in the National 
Assembly, even if the speakers whose opinions are recorded remain mere 
names, without character or background. It is a virtue to apply the 
yard-stick of theory to the various issues before the deputies of ’89, 
if only because it shows up the insufficiency of any single line of ex- 
planation. Is there really any reason to suppose that the masonic lodges 
and sociétés de pensée (Augustin Cochin’s one-sided thesis reappears 
here) had anything to do with the Grande Peur, the Réveillon riot, or 
the Fall of the Bastille? It is at least arguable that economic and social 
grievances were at work which would have brought about a revolution, 
even if Rousseau had never written a Contrat Social, and no one had in- 
vented the slogan Liberté Egalité Fraternité. Mystique is a convenient 
word to cover our ignorance of what was going on in the minds of the 
unorganized and illiterate working class; but there were a hundred 
good reasons for discontent in town and country—witness the cahiers ; 
and a dozen good reasons might be given why the deputies should try to 
conciliate their constituents whilst keeping political power in their own 
hands, without resorting to either mystique or ‘mob’. When it comes 
to the evidence (which, it will be observed, is drawn entirely from the 
speeches of deputies, who had read their Rousseau) Mr. Thompson 
makes a brave attempt to define the different groups within the Assembly, 
and to outline the influence of the press and the clubs; but, good evidence 
as this is, it is incomplete without some such Tableau de Paris as Mercier 
provided: the deputies were not so much intimidated by a ‘ mob’ 
as influenced by their own acquaintances of the cafés and the clubs. 
When it comes to explaining the policy of the Assembly on the main 
issues of ’89~’91, which Mr. Thompson considers under nine heads, 
it is undeniable that the doctrine of the volonté générale was in the minds of 
many of the deputies, and that they were anxious to square their class 
interests with lip-service (if no more) to the sovereignty of the people; 
but there were other motives at work, and other interests at stake. The 
‘ over-riding power of the state’ which limited the ‘ rights of men and 
citizens ’ rested less on the volonté générale than on the traditions of the 
Bourbon monarchy. The restricted franchise of ’91 was proposed and 
opposed as class legislation. The rejection of a Second Chamber was 
due to distrust of the aristocracy and dislike of England. The elaborate 
provisions for changing the constitution were not designed to secure a 
popular right (which they did their best to nullify), but to keep the 
political majority of the moment in power. There were overwhelming 
financial reasons for the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Many attempts 
have been made to find a formula for the French Revolution, and they 
have all failed. That it was a national movement may be granted, and 
that it could not have succeeded without the support of the people: 
but the more the evidence is studied, the less theoretical and the more 
practical do the popular motives and aims appear; the less definable 
as a political faith, the more divisible into questions of food and clothing, 
land and wages—the main issues for a working class throughout the ages. 
J. M. THompson. 
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Philip Graham’s Showboats—The History of an American Institution 
(London: Nelson, for University of Texas Press, 1951) indicates that 
slavery was not the only ‘ peculiar institution’ of the South. By careful 
research, documentary and oral, it attempts to show how ‘ the adaptation 
of an Eastern (form) to the Western environment’ created in ‘ the 
genuine showboat ... the most democratic institution which the 
frontier had produced’ (pp. 13 and 17). In this sense, it forms a small 
but interesting contribution to the history of the American frontier. 
In so far as this is also the history of the Atlantic migration, the book 
has some notes which are of interest for English social history. It 
quotes Edwin Booth, Snr., an American actor writing from England in 
1826 that, ‘The distress is so excessive . . . (that) . . . the theatres 
are not to be thought of . . . (and) . . . the emigration to America will 
be very numerous as it is hardly possible for the middling classes to 
keep body and soul together’ (p. 10). These circumstances forced 
William Chapman, who had acted at Covent Garden with Mrs. Siddons in 
1803, to emigrate to the United States with his family, and in 1831, in 
the heyday of Jacksonian Democracy, to create the first showboat on the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. And, when the frontier had succumbed to 
urbanization and sophistication, it appears to have been an English family, 
the Bryants, whose mother ‘ had travelled through England with a Gilbert 
and Sullivan itinerant troupe ’ (p. 145), which turned the showboat into an 
instrument of cheap self-burlesque and helped to bring to a close a century 
of a unique form of American entertainment. For English readers whose 
impressions of this have been formed from the novel, the cinema and 
the operetta, Showboats provides a valuable corrective. Perhaps its main 
weakness is that it is too ‘ popularly ’ written not to offend the scholar in 
many places (vide the use of dialogue, admittedly based on documentary 
sources, in chapters vi and xii) and too scholarly in its compilation to 
please entirely the general reader. Lavishly illustrated from contem- 
porary materials, the book has a useful select bibliography. 

GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


To the public spirit of a great merchant house historians of the China 
trade are deeply indebted. For the papers of Jardine, Matheson & Co., 
now in the Cambridge University Library, form the basic material which 
has been admirably and exhaustively used by Mr. Michael Greenberg in 
his British Trade and the Opening of China 1800-42 (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1951). This clear and competent chapter in the economic history 
of the Canton trade, published in the series of Cambridge Studies in 
Economic History under the general editorship of Professor M. M. Postan, 
is of indispensable importance for a correct appreciation of the Canton 
scene and especially of the ‘Country’ trade. It supplements and indeed 
corrects the picture which is presented by Morse in his Chronicles of the 
East India Company. For the scope and methods of the Company differed 
materially from the practice of the private licensed traders. Moreover, as 
the time approached when the Company’s ‘ monopoly ’ was dissolved, the 
overall value of the private trade was twice that of the Company, and more 
than four times for imports. This is a study that not only bears upon 
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British trade with China: for it is an excellent example of triangular 
trade, England—India—China. Indeed the inability of Britain to produce 
commodities vendible on a scale adequate to finance her imports of tea 
and silk, even after the expansion of the Lancashire cotton manufactures, 
was the fundamental reascn for the ever increasing import of Indian 
opium by the private traders. Their sales of that commodity were enough 
to pay for the whole tea investment of the Company and materially 
enhanced the revenues of the Indian Government. Mr. Greenberg gives 
us a detailed description of the financial operations of the merchants in 
Canton which were inevitably dependent on English capital, because many 
of the Chinese merchants of the ‘ Hong’ not only had inadequate capital 
resources and were subject to ‘ squeezes’, but had to compete with an 
ever growing volume of smuggling trade. He points out that the nature 
as well as the volume of trade had altered radically in the first third of the 
nineteenth century and indicates that the advent of the steamship and the 
use of the ‘ overland’ route via Suez was still further to influence the 
situation. Meanwhile the private merchants were pressing for a ‘ for- 
ward’ policy to which the Company was opposed. Such an aim could 
only be secured through the intervention of the government: politics 
and the economic pressure of the free traders of Manchester brought the 
Company’s monopoly, by then virtually restricted to the tea trade, to an 
end in 1834. Mr. Greenberg shows how, during the great scramble for 
trade which occurred after their triumph, the cry for ‘ Free Trade’ soon 
became one for ‘Fair Trade’. His book ends with a rather meagre 
epilogue on the origin of the ‘Opium War’. Herein the author states 
(p. 203) that the form of bond, demanded of the foreign shippers by Com- 
missioner Lin in March 1839, which required ‘ full responsibility before 
Chinese law ’ for all ships consigned to the charge of the heads of foreign 
firms, had apparently in May become innocuous. He states (p. 205) 
that the form of bond, signed by Americans and the masters of two 
British ships, ‘ contained no unacceptable clause making offenders liable 
to capital punishment ’. We should like to have had more specific evi- 
dence of the apparent difference in these forms of bonds. Captain Elliot 
at least was unaware of any difference and could only regret such ‘ selfish 
and stupid and reckless action’ on the part of those who complied. 
Is it too much to ask for a further instalment of the development of the 
Trade as revealed in these papers of Jardine, Matheson & Co. after the 
Treaty of Nanking and the Supplementary Treaty of 1843? I hope not. 
W. C. Costin. 


In the late ’seventies the city of Nottingham resolved to publish 
extracts from its records covering the whole period of the Charter 
Corporation’s existence. The first collection was issued in 1882. 
With the appearance of vol. viii of Records of the Borough of Nottingham 
covering the years from 1800 to 1835 (Nottingham: Thomas Forman and 
Sons Ltd., 1952) the task has been achieved. Sincere congratulations 
are due. Few municipalities have published so many of their muniments 
and among great cities perhaps only Liverpool and Sheffield have carried 
the work to so late a date. Although the Corporation of Nottingham 
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had been oligarchically constituted since at least 1728 its political sym- 
pathies in the generation preceding reform were whig and its aims and 
methods in local government progressive. Thus in 1808 it subscribed 
towards the erection of a new corn mill designed to cut the price of flour. 
It was one of the few authorities to build a madhouse as required by the 
Lunatic Paupers Act of 1808, and had opened the building by 1811. At 
Corporation expense the market was repaved in 1827. In 1832 a sum of 
£500 was subscribed towards widening Chapel Bar. An interest in the 
Free (now Grammar) School, of which the Corporation were governors, 
was constantly maintained: globes were bought, prizes presented, and a 
senile Master retired. ‘Two shares were bought in ‘ London University ’ 
and a youth nominated to profit by its instruction. The Common 
Council blessed the company, which, as early as 1817, was formed to 
supply the city with gas. Nottingham is known as one of the few great 
towns to have lacked an improvement commission. The enterprise 
of its own Chartered Body suggests that the reason was a good one. 
In introducing this volume the editors say that the City Council will 
now decide whether ‘ the form adopted for the series now completed is 
desirable for the period of elective local government’. It is to be 
hoped that their decision will be in the negative. Extracts, whatever 
merits they may have, certainly disappoint the administrative historian. 
A perusal of the present collection provokes many questions in his mind: 
how often did the Common Council and its committees sit at this period; 
what proportion of their business was routine; upon what objects, 
from what sources and in each case in what proportions were the income 
and expenditure of the City derived and spent. Extracts never answer 
such questions. The difficulty of printing in extenso the voluminous 
records of modern times is well understood, but in the present volume 
space could have been found for the insertion of more items of minor 
business by treating some of the important entries more briefly. For 
later periods this technique is surely to be advocated. The Shropshire 
County Council pointed out the way some sixty years ago. Secondly, 
in any future volumes greater pains could be expended on indexing 
subjects; in such a text as this a subject index must be much more than 
a list of common nouns. R. B. Puc. 


The material from which Mr. S. B. Okun has worked to write his 
history of The Russian-American Company, translated by Carl Ginsburg, 
(London: Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press) is incomplete and 
fragmentary, for he has confined his efforts almost entirely to documents 
and works available in Russia. There the main archives of the Company 
have been dispersed, whilst the archives of Sitka were transferred with 
the territories to the United States. Although Bancroft’s work is men- 
tioned in notes, the substance of his contribution, as of all non-Russian 
works, including the proceedings of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, is 
ignored. The result is a volume, largely compiled from private corre- 
spondence and from incidental references in the Moscow and Leningrad 
State Archives, which throws considerable light on the internal problems 
of the Company, its relations with the Tsarist government, with the native 
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Aleuts, Eskimos, and Tlinkets, and with American and British com- 
petitors. Through it runs the theme that the Company was above all 
the instrument of a Tsarist policy of expansion in the Pacific. In 
consequence the explanation of all crucial decisions is diplomatic, and 
although the book contains much information on Russian inexperience 
in joint-stock investment, the inability to provide trade goods or even 
food, the ruinous exploitation of the fur trade combined with poor 
processing of the pelts, and the complete failure to colonize, these factors 
are not developed. The controlling factor was always that ‘ wherever 
the Company encountered the competition of other commercial enter- 
prises on an equal footing it was unable to withstand such competition 
and had to yield to the pressure’. The information necessary to develop 
this analysis is easily available, but the problem is almost deliberately 
avoided. It is impossible to check the documentation of this work, but 
the numerous misprints are evidence of careless compilation, as are 
the obvious omissions and partialities—the Monroe Doctrine, for example, 
is given to readers simply as the result of United States’ fears of Russia ; 
the failure of the 1812 agreement with J. J. Astor is explained in many 
ways but without mention of the all-important fact that in that year 
Astor’s agents sold his Pacific Fur Company to the North-West Company 
of Montreal; the long series of agreements for food, transport and furs 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company (fully available in the Letters of Jobn 
McLoughlin) figures only in the diplomatic context of the Agreements of 
1825 and 1854. The Institute of Slavic Studies of the University of 
California, the Russian Translation Project of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and Harvard University Press have sponsored a 
volume which throws light on some aspects of the Russian American 
Company but which can in no way be regarded as a definitive study 
either by its methods and interpretation or by its scope. EE. E. Ricn. 


Mr. J. P. T. Bury’s method in Corpus Christi College : A History, 1822 to 
1952 (Cambridge: printed for the College by the University Press) is to tell 
the history of his college since 1822 ‘ by Masterships’ with the addition 
of biographical details of the Fellows. His method justifies itself— 
for, as he says in his foreword, ‘ it is by successive generations of Fellows 
as well as Masters, however little known in the world at large, that the 
character and policies of the College have been mainly shaped’. He has 
clearly been assisted by well-kept college records and by the reminiscent 
piety of several generations of Corpus men. The result is a wholly 
admirable book—scholarly, accurate, vivid, entertaining and full of 
human interest. In its pages the college comes to life, and it is further- 
more an important addition to our knowledge of the social life of the 
time. Broadly speaking, the picture is one of a college which, during 
the Masterships of Lamb, Pulling, and Perowne, had ‘ the character of a 
seminary full of Low-Church ordinands’ (p. 126), but which became 
in the early years of the present century ‘a small but sporting College’ 
(p. 127). Yet the old ‘ Heaven and Hell’ tradition remained. ‘It is 
literally true ’, an old member has written, who was up from 1906 to 1909, 
‘that in one corner of the old court one party would be getting drunk 
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while in the opposite corner another party would be praying for them’ 
(p. 132). Noticeable also is the fact that more liberal educational ideas 
amply justified themselves in the later period. ‘During the decade 
immediately following the First World War the academic record of the 
College was more distinguished than at any time during our period’ 
(p. 146). It is interesting to observe the resistance of the earlier Masters 
and Fellows to change as suggested by the Royal Commissions. At the 
Quincentenary in 1852 dinner in Hall was preceded by a Commemoration 
service in Chapel ‘ at which a sermon attacking the Royal Commission 
was preached by Mr. Fenwick, the Bursar ’ (p. 64). In 1881 Dr. Perowne, 
recently elected to the Mastership, which he was to hold till 1906, 
comments adversely on the doings of the Commissioners and adds in a 
letter ‘I think I see now why so many sensible people are for expelling 
the Bishops from the House of Lords’ (p. 89). Numerous letters and 
quotations throw light on the lives of the undergraduates. In the middle 
of the last century the allowance of meat per man was 2 lbs per diem, 
but there were complaints of waste and inefficiency. ‘In the late 
’seventies conditions at Corpus became so bad, and the quality and cost 
of the fare provided by the French cook, E. A. Porcheron (commonly 
known as “ Punch-guts ”, and said to be the son of one of Napoleon’s 
generals), who succeeded one Haggis in 1860, caused such general 
discontent that they provoked collective action’ (p. 71). The under- 
graduates walked out as a body from the College Hall. How little 
undergraduates change—for all the superficial differences of a hundred 
years! Here is a man writing home in 1852: ‘ Paley is the only subject 
I am at all afraid of—it is, however, a very serious subject, and requires 
a very hard grind to get it up. It always sends Trotter to sleep, at 
whatever hour of the day he is reading it’ (p. 78). Though the lives 
of the Fellows and the list of admissions are naturally compiled mainly 
for the benefit of members of the college the whole book is full of 
interest for the general reader, and, in particular, for the student of 
social history. J. C. MAsTERMAN. 


A. J. Mundella 1825-1897: The Liberal Background to the Labour Movement, 
by W. H. G. Armytage (London: Benn, 1951). Perhaps the most interest- 
ing thing about Mundella’s political career is that he remained impeccably 
loyal to Gladstone and the Liberal Party although his interests, elementary 
and technical education, trade unionism and industrial conciliation, were 
not Gladstone’s and although his social and intellectual background was 
much more like Chamberlain’s. His feeling for Gladstone (‘taking 
him for all in all the most wonderful man I ever met ”) seems to have been 
primarily emotional. No other explanation is offered. As early as 
1874 he resented Chamberlain’s criticisms of his idol (p. 153); earlier 
still he had deplored the ultra-secularism of the National Educational 
League which threatened to split the Liberal Party by its opposition to 
Forster’s Education Bill. Mr. Armytage speaks of Mundella’s ‘ ability 
as a wire-puller ’ (p. 28) and describes him as ‘ ever the good party man’ 
(p. 141). So he was, and he may well have been an important factor in 
keeping part of the radical wing of the Liberal Party loyal to Gladstone 
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in 1886. Mr. Armytage, however, makes comparatively little of this 
point; perhaps because he is anxious to present Mundella in a guise 
suitable to the sub-title, to the heading of chapter 4 (‘ Donning the Labour 
Harness, 1869-70’) and to a description of him (p. 322) as ‘a Fabian 
before the Fabians’. There is something in this description but it 
tends to obscure the fact that Mundella found no difficulty in remaining 
a Liberal in the strict party sense and therefore to cloud certain develop- 
ments in the Liberal Party. The ‘Labour Movement’ is nowhere 
defined and Mundella, the worshipper of Cobden (p. 32) and the advocate 
of piece-work, remains a nineteenth-century rather than a twentieth- 
century figure. The argument advanced by Mr. Armytage in chapter 12 
that Mundella’s proposals for railway legislation in 1886 roused the 
propertied classes against the Liberal government and ‘ helped to pre- 
cipitate the disruption’ of the party (p. 266) has already received a for- 
midable answer in Mr. P. M. Williams’ article in a recent issue of this 
Review} and it is difficult to escape the conclusion that Mr. Armytage is 
reading more into Mundella’s career than it warrants. Mundella was a 
competent administrator, supple in office and effective in opposition. 
His aspirations did not go beyond the mechanical, secularist materialism 
of his generation and kind; the limits of his mind and spirit are only too 
obvious. ‘They are none the less obvious because this book is written 
in a highly eulogistic manner, with Mundella in an isolated prominence 
which he did not always deserve. Certainly, the part which he played 
in inaugurating industrial arbitration was as important as it was meri- 
torious but there were certain precedents for his action which are not 
mentioned in pp. 32-4. Opponents and critics and rivals of Mundella 
are not, apparently, to Mr. Armytage’s taste. Sir Rupert Kettle, known 
as ‘ the Prince of Arbitrators ’, is only mentioned as the draftsman of the 
1872 Act. There is nothing in the references to Charles Adderley to 
suggest appreciation of his range and depth of mind, and to say of 
Vaughan Williams that ‘ he made his own name and ruined Mundella’s ’ 
(p. 302) and that ‘ this trial must have afforded him particular enjoyment ’ 
(p. 373, m. 24) does injustice to a great judge. Lord Carlingford’s 
position, Mr. Armytage says, ‘ was entirely due to his wife, whose vigour 
and personality more than compensated for his own lack of quality and 
achievement’ (p. 219). Carlingford (Chichester Fortescue) was not a 
genius but those of his letters which I have read in the Gladstone Papers 
in the British Museum do not bear out Mr. Armytage’s impressions of 
him. This book is clearly the outcome of much careful and detailed 
investigation, as the notes and the references show, and it affords a useful 
description of one phase of Victorian Liberalism but it lacks depth: it is 
not reassuring to have the description of Mundella’s married life quoted 
(p. 19) from the Dictionary of National Biography. W. L. Burn. 






In The Holy See and the Irish Movement for the Repeal of the Union with 
England 1829-1847 (Rome: Gregorian University, 1951) Father John 
Broderick, S.J., has explored an amusing by-path in diplomatic history. 
Over most of Europe during the early nineteenth century the catholic 


1 Ante, xvii. 37-63. 
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church was regarded as a conservative or reactionary force. In Ireland, 
however, where it was unendowed and unconnected with the state and 
had endured a century of persecution, the catholic clergy played a leading 
part in two great popular agitations, the drive for catholic emancipation 
and the repeal movement. Irish circumstances and O’Connell’s genius 
made catholicism, nationalism and liberalism elements in a common cause. 
The government, understandably,. considered this partnership of 
catholicism and democracy alarming. It also saw an obvious method 
of dissolving the alliance or at least rendering it politically innocuous. 
By appealing to the Vatican’s respect for established authority, Rome 
might be induced to restrain the political unruliness of the Irish clergy. 
In the early thirties the government tried to influence the selection of 
Irish catholic bishops by intimating its opinion of possible candidates 
for vacant sees. In several successive instances its wishes were respected. 
Then, on what proved to be the most important occasion, the pope, 
fearing, as Father Broderick shows, that a customary right was in process 
of creation, nominated, in the face of the government’s objections, John 
McHale to the archbishopric of Tuam. Later, in the forties, at the in- 
stigation of Metternich, whose far-ranging apprehensions detected in the 
repeal movement a dangerous manifestation of democratic nationalism, 
efforts were made to secure a direct papal condemnation of the Irish 
clergy who were openly supporting repeal. The Curia procrastinated 
for a long time and the missives which in the end were despatched to 
Ireland were in tone hortatory and general rather than peremptory and 
specific. Thus it was easy for those Irish ecclesiastics who regarded 
repeal as a moral or even religious issue to distinguish between their 
own behaviour and that excessive indulgence in politics condemned by 
Rome. Father Broderick’s narrative is based on a thorough examination 
of manuscript material in London, Rome, and Vienna, but the value of 
his work would have been enhanced and its balance improved if he had 
widened his scope to comprehend all the negotiations between Great 
Britain and the Vatican relating to Ireland between 1829 and 1850. 
R. B. McDowE LL. 


Mr. Duncan Forbes in The Liberal Anglican Idea of History (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1952) discusses theories held by a group of interesting 
early Victorian divines—Arnold, Hare, Stanley, Thirlwall, Milman, 
Whately. As he says, he distinguishes, more expressly than they did, 
their ‘ science’ from their ‘ philosophy’ of history. Troubled by the 
crisis of civilization in their day, and under the influence of Vico and 
Niebuhr, they aimed at a ‘science’ which should elucidate laws of 
historical development, and so be useful in facing the problems of any 
age. To them, the life-courses of societies and individuals were alike, 
in passing through childhood, youth, and manhood, to decline. Arnold 
thus saw in the histories of two earlier civilizations which had run the 
full course, the Greek and the Roman, parallels which were useful in 
understanding the third, the European, in which he lived. Earlier 
and later mutually illuminated each other, but only at corresponding 
stages. The Homeric kings corresponded to the feudal lords of medieval 
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Europe. ‘ The history of England since 1688 . . . corresponds to the 
period of Thucydides in Greece’, issuing in a strife of property and 
numbers. These writers were consequently not Victorian optimists. 
According to Hare, ‘the ultimate tendency of civilisation is towards 
barbarism’. Like the Communist Manifesto, they saw in the struggle of 
classes for political power the dynamic of change. Arnold believed in a 
law of increasing misery, leading to class estrangement, and strife which 
would probably have a disagreeable result. The remedy for the pessi- 
mistic fatalism of a cyclical process, to which their ‘ science’ led them, 
these divines as Christians found in a Christian philosophy. As Christians 
they saw in history the theatre of divine as well as human action. The 
work of Providence in the moral intellectual and spiritual education of 
the human race, through revelation in forms accommodated to different 
stages of human development, was Milman’s concern in his great trilogy. 
In his Latin Christianity he aimed to exhibit Christianity in medieval 
catholicism accommodating itself to the ‘ re-barbarization and second 
childhood of the human race’. With European maturity came the 
Reformation. Protestantism was for the Liberal Anglicans ‘a rational 
religion in a rational age’, and tractarianism therefore ‘an attempt to 
assume the garb of childhood’. The only escape from the dreary cycle 
lay in the response of individual reason and conscience to true religion. 
The only true progress lay in the moral, intellectual, and spiritual fruits 
of a spread of Christianity. Hence, their hopes of a national Christianity 
(involving an ecclesiastical comprehension) had as their background the 
broadest considerations of human destiny. Unfortunately, as Mr. Forbes 
suggests, accommodation is not quite a safe notion, for what is accommo- 
dation to one party is very likely superstition or heresy to another. Mr. 
Forbes concludes with the claim that ‘an understanding of the Liberal 
Anglican idea of history is the key to the development, in England, 

. of the historical movement proper ’. This is a learned and suggestive 
work, but suffers from a turgid English, stiff with jargon. As to its 
argument, one may wonder whether more might have been said of the 
influence on this school (in whatever fashion) of the Biblical ideas about 
providence and history. Mr. Forbes, in his text more decidedly than 
in his notes, credits Stanley with holding that ‘ the grand climacteric of 
universal history’ came in 560 B.c., when ‘the predominance passed 
from the Semitic to the Indo-Germanic race’. A tractarian would have 
asked how such a view was to be reconciled with that belief in an historical 
Incarnation to which even the most liberal of Anglicans is committed. 
R. W. GREAVEs. 

















































































































































The study of the Second Empire goes on apace in France. M. 
Louis Girard’s substantial volume of over 400 pages, La politique des 
travaux publics du Second Empire (Paris: Armand Colin, 1952), largely 
inspired by MM. Marcel Blanchard and Louis Jouffroy, makes an im- 
portant contribution to the economic and political history of the 
period. The sudden advent of railways was a controlling factor in 
France’s economic development. Together with the war scare of 
1840 they prevented the July Monarchy from achieving its aim of 
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fulfilling the great inherited programme of road, bridge, and canal 
construction which in a sense went back to Sully and Colbert. 
Equally the government was unable by itself to carry out its 1842 
railway plan or to check the speculation which contributed much to the 
subsequent financial and economic crisis. But the 1842 railway plan 
of partnership between the State and the concessionary companies 
remained a basic idea, to which after a period of experimentation the 
Second Empire returned in the late fifties, although the financial mechan- 
ism of the association was very different. By then the railways had ceased 
to be speculative ventures and had become institutions. In the meantime 
the Second Republic, too, had cherished the idea of executing grandiose 
public works, but had been hampered by the need for restricting its 
budget. Yet, through the combined efforts of the administration and the 
companies some railway construction continued, and M. Girard claims 
that this provided ‘ the real national workshops . . . . In 1848 and 1849 
the application of the 1842 law perhaps saved the country.’ Heavy 
industry and building, however, remained in the doldrums until 1852, 
and political uncertainty imposed an additional brake upon widespread 
recovery. Thus the boom which followed the coup d’état was all the 
greater for having been retarded by political circumstances. It was the 
merit of the new régime to exploit the psychological moment to the full. 
It could do, by various means into which M. Girard goes into great 
detail, what neither of its predecessors could, and the ensuing public 
works helped to feed the whole industrial economy, and attracted more 
and more savings. Yet, despite this ‘ plébiscite . . . par l’épargne’ 
violent opposition was aroused. There were two main charges—exces- 
sive cost and irregular finance. The appeal of such accusations is obvious, 
but perhaps M. Girard does not sufficiently emphasize that they came from 
men hostile to the authoritarian régime for other reasons. In any case 
he concludes that it is difficult to say whether the programmes could have 
been carried out more cheaply, but certain that they would have been 
executed more slowly by other methods. He points to the advantages 
of the Empire’s indirect system of financing, even though legislative 
control became largely illusory, and affirms that, if the Empire gambled 
on the future, it won, for the history of the Third Republic shows 
eloquently that the next generations were not prevented by inherited 
financial burdens from carrying out their own great enterprises. M. 
Girard’s book, a mine of information about railways, canals, urban 
development and Imperial finance, is prefaced by an excellent bibliography. 


J. P. T. Bury. 


It is to be regretted that the task of preparing the volume of Acton’s 
early essays, now reprinted for the first time, as Essays on Church and State 
(London: Hollis and Carter, 1952) did not fall to an editor more con- 
scientious than Mr. Douglas Woodruff. The result of a collation of Mr. 
Woodruff’s version with the original articles calls for explanations. 
Have the original articles been collated with manuscripts, e.g. when 
‘Church of England’ (in the middle ages) is improved to ‘ Church in 
England’ (p. 133), or abbot Haneburg becomes Kunsburg (p. 167)? 
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Errors of transcription appear to be numerous. Omitting obvious 
misprints, ¢.g. in proper names (‘ Hinemar’ for ‘ Hincmar’, p. 219, 
‘Ivea’ for ‘Ivrea’, p. 219, ‘ Launcy’ for ‘ Launoy ’, p. 202, etc.) we have, 
to give only a selection: ‘atmosphere’ for ‘ sphere’ (p. 37), ‘ eternal 
forces’ for ‘external’ . . .” (p. 38), ‘ given by faith’ for ‘ given like faith’ 
(p. 38), ‘ exacts ’ for ‘ exalts’ (p. 38), ‘ the cause’ for ‘ his cause’ (p. 39), 
‘most’ for ‘ more’ (p. 39, 1. 19), ‘ text’ for ‘ test’ (p. 39), ‘ degrees of 
authority ’ for ‘ decrees of authority’ (p. 40), ‘ significance’ for ‘ signi- 
fication ’ (p. 40), prescribing ’ for ‘ proscribing ’ (p. 45), ‘ in two streams’ 
for ‘into two streams’ (p. 46), ‘one’ for ‘tone’ (p. 46), ‘ defended ’ 
for ‘ identified ’ (p. 47), ‘ arms’ for ‘ arts’ (p. 54), ‘ the orders’ for ‘ his 
orders’ (p. 58), ‘ entirely’ for ‘ easily’ (p. 66), ‘has been’ for ‘ was’ 
(p. 78, 1. 32), ‘ realizations ’ for ‘ generalizations’ (p. 82), ‘ temporal ’ for 
‘temporary’ (pp. 82, 422), ‘old’ for ‘ original’ (p. 98), ‘ French’ for 
‘Frankish’ (p. 105), ‘ temporal’ for ‘ central’ (p. 110), ‘ factions’ for 
‘fractions’ (p. 166), ‘epics’ for ‘epos’ (p. 203), ‘ingenuously’ for 
‘ingeniously ’ (p. 212), ‘ action’ for ‘ act’ (p. 219), ‘ seemed’ for ‘ con- 
tinued’ (p. 226), ‘examples’ for ‘precedents’ (p. 227), ‘court 
bishops ’ for ‘ courtier bishops’ (p. 242), ‘ from God alone’ for ‘ from 
God only’ (p. 234), ‘ Catholicism’ for ‘ Catholics’ (p. 273), ‘ mood’ 
for ‘mode’ (p. 274), ‘ have no basis’ for ‘had. . .” (p. 287), ‘ con- 
stitutional ’ for ‘ constituted’ (p. 300), ‘ are’ for ‘ were’ (p. 323, 1. 10), 
‘ fire-ball’ for ‘ fire-bell’ (p. 327), ‘ constitutional rights in the South’ 
for ‘ of the South’ (p. 329), ‘ history’ for ‘ theory’ (p. 338), ‘ on purely 
secular matters’ for ‘to...’ (p. 344), ‘ beneficial‘ for ‘ beneficent ’ 
(p. 351), ‘60,000’ for ‘ 60,000,000” (p. 352), ‘turn’ for ‘ convert’ 
(p. 353), ‘the nature of Protestantism was brought to light’ instead of 
might be (p. 381), ‘history’ for ‘literature’ (p. 381), ‘had a double 
pedigree’ for ‘has . . .” (p. 433), ‘ design’ for ‘ sign’ (p. 439), ‘ cavalry’ 
for ‘ chivalry’ (p. 443). On p. 55 quotation marks are omitted. There 
are dots instead of an exclamation mark on p. 242, 1. 5. On p. 425 the 
wrong reference is given for the extract on Maria Theresa. Over thirty 
singular nouns are given in the plural or vice versa, e.g. ‘ government ’ 
for ‘ governments ’ (p. 42), ‘ system’ for ‘ systems’ (p. 40) ‘ criterion’ 
for ‘ criteria’ (p. 84), ‘ Dogma ’ for ‘ dogmas ’ (p. 65), etc. More serious 
still, words, sentences and sometimes paragraphs are omitted without 
any indication. E.g. ‘the Holy See’ instead of ‘the authority of the 
Holy See’ (pp. 47, 48), on p. 48, l. 10, after ‘ conversant ’ add ‘ and that 
human reason was incompetent to gain such certitude’ and omit ‘and’, 
1. 16, after ‘ consent of’ add ‘ mankind’; ‘ that the individual has no other 
test of truth than’, p. 52, 1. 40, before ‘ mind’ add ‘ particular’, p. 66, 
l. 16, before ‘ secular ’ add ‘ religious or’, p. 67, 1. 17, after ‘ which is’ 
add ‘ the foundation of’, p. 82, 1. 38, after ‘ religion’ add ‘ on profane 
matters and of profane matters on religion’, p. 84. l. 29, before ‘ meta- 
physics ’ add ‘ politics, of’, p. 92, 1. 5, after ‘ Bishop’ add ‘ of Rome’, 
p. 103, l. 15, before ‘ Greeks ’ add ‘ empire of the’, p. 142, l. 33, after 
‘ oath ’ add ‘ and even attacked Frederick II in his hereditary dominions ’, 
p. 152, l. 17, after ‘ turned ’ add ‘ instead ’, p. 153, l. 19, before ‘ Anjou’ 
add ‘Charles of’, p. 192, 1. 20, after ‘ proclaiming’ add’ ‘ even this 
conviction, it would be something, for it would allay ’, p. 214, 1. 8, after 
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‘to’ add ‘ the time of’, 1. 32, after ‘to the’ add ‘ gift of the’, p. 217, 
1. 32, after ‘ should’ add ‘ not’, p. 221, 1. 34, after ‘ was’ add ‘ very’, 
p. 226, 1. 18, before ‘ Latins’ add ‘ majority of the’, p. 240, l. 35, after 
‘to’ add ‘ do’ and after ‘ God ’ add exclamation mark, p. 244, l. 23, after 
“ ordinary ’ add ‘ use of ’, p. 283, 1. 32, after ‘ discoveries ’ add ‘ a valu- 
able’, p. 293, 1. 14, after ‘ seceders ’ add ‘ because they foresee a similar 
danger for Themselves’, p. 294, l. 11, after ‘ to the’ add ‘ rise of the’, 
p. 305, 1. 3, after ‘ representative’ add ‘ and agent’, p. 355, 1. 29, after 
‘history’ add ‘ but it was for purposes of policy’, p. 358, 1. 35, after 
“uncertainty ’ add ‘ of religion’, p. 363, 1. 26, before ‘ Reality’ add ‘a’, 
p. 364, 1. 12, after ‘ signs ’, add ‘ which make it probable’, p. 372, 1. 7, 
after ‘ Buffon ’ add ‘ fils’, p. 377, 1. 15, after ‘ persuaded ’ add ‘ than of the 
wise who are to be convinced ’, p. 379 (n.), after ‘ prohibition’ add ‘ or 
censure’. In the reprint of ‘ Bossuet’ some justifiable omissions 
conceal many that are not justifiable. Why, for instance, on p. 244, is 
an important paragraph on papal infallibility omitted? The omissions 
sometimes make nonsense of the text. E.g. on p. 233, it was not ‘ the 
Gallican Church ’ ‘ which concluded its work in 1682’ but the Assembly 
of 1681—the editor has left out two pages without any indication. In 
fact, so many liberties are taken with the original that Mr. Woodruff’s 
version of ‘ Bossuet’ is practically worthless. ‘ Dédllinger’s History of 
Christianity ’ which appears under ‘ Notices of Books’ was originally 
a full-length article. Mr. Woodruff reprints only a fragment. Mr. 
Woodruff’s selection of ‘ Extracts’ is presumably not meant for serious 
students of Acton, so criticism of omissions here is out of place. Acton 


scholars, indeed, cannot but be disappointed with this book—apart from 
the Introduction, which is a useful account of Acton’s attempts to 
educate his fellow Catholics in England. DuNCAN Fores. 


The orthodox theories evolved to buttress the French Third Republic 
have received little attention from the English-speaking historians and 
Dr. John A. Scott’s essay Republican Ideas and the Liberal Tradition in 
France 1870-1914 (London: Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 
1952) is therefore to be welcomed. In an introductory chapter of some 
thirty pages he sketches both the antecedents of French Republican 
thought and its development during the Great Revolution when he 
discerns the emergence of three main traditions, Girondist, Jacobin and 
Sansculottist. By the end of the nineteenth century, he argues, there 
had grown out of the Girondist and Jacobin traditions ‘ mature and 
clearly formulated bodies of republican philosophy ’ which successively 
became dominant, almost official, creeds during the period 1870-1914. 
It is these bodies of thought, which he names Neo-Girondist and Neo- 
Jacobin, that he is concerned to analyse by summarizing the doctrines of 
their main protagonists, the Kantian Renouvier, the Positivist Littré, 
and their disciples on the one hand, and Clemenceau, Fouilleé, Léon 
Bourgeois and their followers on the other. So far as it goes Dr. Scott’s 
analysis and his brief indications of the extent to which the views of 
his thinkers were propagated is clear and valuable. It might, however, 
be suggested that the historical background is oversimplified, that the 
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men of 1848 are too sweepingly dismissed; that so far as Liberal 
Republicanism is concerned some account might also be taken of men 
like Jules Barni, organizations such as the Ligne de J’ Enseignement and a 
paper such as La République Frangaise ; and that Louis Blanc, as M. 
Milhaud pointed out in his recent history of Radicalism, should be 
mentioned alongside Clemenceau in any account of the Radicalism of 
the 7o’s. Alain, too, should surely find a place in any account of Radical 
thought before 1914. There are other points of weakness, too, in the 
historical background. The Ferry Laws, one of the conspicuous achieve- 
ments of the Liberal Republicans, receive the barest incidental mention. 
Tocqueville can hardly be classed as a republican writer (p. 43 n.). The 
Duc Victor de Broglie and many of the Notables of the ’70s were scarcely 
bourgeois. The Liberal Republicans in the form of /es Gauches ouverte 
et fermeé ‘ appeared’ before 1870 (p. 47). By no means all Republicans 
were in favour of continuing the war in 1871 and it is surely a considerable 
exaggeration to speak of a reign of terror ‘ against the republicans’ 
without qualification in the years 1871-5 (pp. 46 and 131). It is odd to 
call Alfred Dreyfus a leading Republican (p. 80). Mililerand was 
Alexandre, not Edouard, and Marshal MacMahon resigned in 1879 not 
1877 (pp. 50 and 119). But Dr. Scott’s book is useful, and it is to be 
hoped that he may follow it up with a further study showing more clearly 
the interaction of thought and policy during this period. J. P. T. Bury. 


In his seventh volume of the history of the United States Navy in the 
Second World War, Professor Samuel Eliot Morison—now a rear 
admiral on the honorary retired list—returns from the south to the central 
Pacific for his main theme, but also describes briefly the events in the 
north. It is significant of the role of the United States Navy that five 
volumes of the seven are devoted to the Pacific and that four of the seven 
to come are to deal with the same object. The story of the northern 
ocean theatre of the war in Aleutians, Gilberts, and Marshalls, June 1942- 
April 1944 (London: Cumberlege, 1952) contains a good deal about 
which the Navy will not particularly care to be reminded, though there 
is nothing really discreditable about it. Any hopes based by strategists on 
operations against Japan through the axis of the Aleutians were dis- 
appointed—as the amateur strategist who writes these words had decided 
to his own satisfaction, admittedly on a slender foundation of facts. 
More influential amateurs ‘ needled’ the administration with fears of 
Japanese invasion through those stepping stones. Finally, the operation 
against Kiska came perilously close to a rollicking farce when nearly 100 
ships and nearly 35,000 troops supported by a colossal bombardment, 
secured an empty island. The Japanese had rushed in a squadron in 
the prevalent fog and taken off the whole garrison. The other affairs 
were of a very different character. If the central Pacific line of advance 
was to be used, air strips and lagoon anchorages in the Gilberts and 
Marshalls were essential. To secure them, the nearest advanced bases, 
Espiritu Santo in the New Hebrides and Nandi in the Fiji islands, were 
too far distant. To meet the new needs the floating base was designed. 
It had primitive ancestors, but must be classed as a revolutionary novelty. 
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It was, in the historian’s words, ‘ the mobile base, in conjunction with the 
fast carriers, that permitted leapfrogging with seven-hundred-league 
boots’. This is a fascinating story, though it is here briefly told and there 
is a technical work dealing entirely with naval bases. Even with the vast 
organization and tremendous striking power now available, the landings 
in the Gilberts were very costly. Professor Morison records some strong 
criticisms of them, but is perhaps inclined to view them too complacently. 
Yet a striking change is to be seen between events of the last volume 
and of this, although the period covered is almost exactly the same. 
This difference is almost wholly due to the greater part played in the 
central Pacizic by the carrier groups. Toa great extent their effect was due 
to their increased number and to hard-bought experience, but a share of it 
must go to the new ‘Commander Fast Carrier Groups Pacific Fleet’, 
Rear Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, one of the most brilliant figures of the 
ocean war. In the Marshalls campaign it was planned to annihilate 
Japanese air power as a primary measure. For this purpose more was 
required than to shoot down all Japanese aircraft which took the air. 
Revetments protecting those on the ground were assigned to individual 
fighter pilots for attack. Preliminary attacks were carried out by land- 
based aircraft while the carrier divisions rested and trained. These were 
most successful, but ‘ the Japanese still had about 150 serviceable planes 
in the Marshalls on 27 January (1944), but none on D-day the 31st. What 
had happened in the meantime? The big carriers had swung into 
action.’ It is not to be wondered at if, in a period when demands on the 
United States Navy are very different, controversy should arise on the 
future of aircraft carriers and carrier policy. Cyrit FALts. 


Mr. Hans Aufricht’s Guide to League of Nations Publications (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951) is exactly what its title indicates. 
There is a short Introduction explaining what constitutes a League 
document, what methods of classification were followed by the League 
itself, and what were the various organs, Commissions, etc., of the 
League and its associated bodies in connexion with whose work docu- 
ments were issued; each of these being given, in its place, a further brief 
description to make intelligible the lists of titles which follow. The 
rest of the book is, with the exception of a note, which is considerably 
less than adequate, on ‘ unofficial collections, guides and major publica- 
tions relating to League activities’, entirely documentary. A few 
main documents are reproduced in full; for the remainder, only the official 
titles, numbers and dates are usually given, although sometimes there is 
an explanatory note on the contents. This sounds dry, and in fact, 
the work is simply and solely one of reference: a guide. But to say this 
is in no way to belittle it. The labour involved in compiling such a work 
must have been immense, but it will surely be repaid to the author 
in the gratitude of all those whose work requires them to consult League 
documents. They will find this guide of priceless assistance to them. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 
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